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ABSTRACT 

In two parts, Connecticut's 1988 kindergarten 
curriculum guide offers both a philosophical foundation and a 
practical direction for program development. Part I discusses the 
hi£torical perspectives of kindergarten; the basis for understanding 
the effect of growth and development in planning for young children; 
a focus on the interactionist theoretical model for program 
development; components jf a high quality kindergarten program; 
elements of social and emotional development; organization of the 
kindergarten, including the extended-day kindergarten; approaches to 
building a home-school-community partnership; strategies for 
developing a continuum of experiences from preschool through the 
primary grades; and a process for effective planning and evaluation. 
Part II details program content in the arts (creative dramatics, 
creative movement, music and visual arts); foreign languages; 
language arts; mathematics; physical education (including health and 
safety); social studies; and science. These subjects are discussed 
separately in order to facilitate the reader's review of the detail 
and guidance within each area. But an integrated approach remains the 
key to the work. (RH) 
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Foreword 



Each year a vast majority of Connecticut's kindergarten -age children enroll in public schools, and many of these 
youngsters enter kindergarten with significant prior preschool experience. This phenomenon, as well as recent com- 
pelling research about how young children learn, has led educators to question the assumptions underlying present 
kindergarten programs. The result of this scrutiny may be fundamental change in the philosophy, goals, content, 
instructional techniques and evaluation of kindergarten programs in Connecticut. This Guide to Program Develop- 
ment for Kindergarten has been developed to help stimulate thi dynamic— and essential— process. 

A number of basic learning tenets provide the central focus of this guide. They are: (1) all children are capable 
of learning; (2) children learn best through methods and in environments that respect their individual development 
and personal interests; (3) the process of learning is dynamic and its outcomes are integrated into the lives of the 
young learner; (4) the innate desire to learn can be heightened by caring and sensitive adults in the lives of children; 
and (5) children who enjoy school are more disposed toward the benefits of that learning environment. 

Similarly, there are a number of teaching premises upon which this guide is based. These include: (1) the kinder- 
garten program is adaptable to the needs of a wide range of learners; (2) a good curriculum is best characterized 
by the active interaction of children with ideas and materials rather than with single-objective and narrowly- defined 
paper tasks; (3) the dignity of the learner and respect for the child's personal circumstances must always be affirmed; 
and (4) the school and family must act as a team collaborating in the education of the child. 

This guide is intended to bring useful information to those in the process of creating developmentaily appropriate 
kindergauen programs in all settings— urban, rural and suburban. It encourages teachers and curriculum specialists 
to create programs that model the enthusiasm young children have for learning. I believe it will be an invaluable 
resource to all those who are responsible for the education of young children. 

The importance of providing high - quality early childhood education has never been more clear. As we endeavor 
to meet this challenge, 1 am confident that the creativity and commitment of Connecticut teachers, administrators 
and parents will ensure the best possible kindergartens for all the young children of our state. 
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Introduction 



Planning a kindergarten curriculum that instills learning through individual 
discovery should stimulate professional excitement. Connecticut's Guide 
to Program Development for Kindergarten, published in two volumes, 
focuses on both the theory supporting this challenge and the practical 
how-tos in the varied program areas. 

Local school district personnel and all who share responsibility and a con- 
cern for the development of effective kindergarten programs can use this 
guide to: 

□ assist in program development or revision of both half- and ex- 
tended-day programs; 

□ provide direction in professional development activities for teachers 
and administrators; 

□ create the basis for building a continuum of developmental^ appro- 
priate practice throughout the primary grades; 

□ serve as a reference for working with preschool personnel in help- 
ing children to make a smooth transition from preschool programs; 

□ determine purposes for establishing extended -day kindergarten pro- 
grams; and 

□ provide articulation for parents, boards of education and others inter- 
ested in developmentally appropriate programs. 

Part 1 provides the historical perspectives of kindergarten; the basis for 
understanding the effect of growth and development in planning for young 
children; a focus on the interactionist theoretical model for program 
development; components of a high-quality kindergarten program; 
elements of social and emotional development; organization of the kinder- 
garten, including the extended -day; approaches to building a home/ 
school/ community partnership; strategies for developing a continuum of 
experiences from preschool through the primary grades; and a process for 
effective planning and evaluation. 

Part 11 details program content in the arts, foreign language, language 
arts, mathematics, physical education (including health and safety), social 
studies and science. With an emphasis on process and the facilitation of 
learning which is adapted to young children's learning styles, a content- 
integrated program should reflect intellectual excitement, physical involve- 
ment, social interaction and emotional contentment. Opportunities for 
problem solving and creativity are needed to augment cognitive and 
physical growth and to develop self-esteem and autonomy. Social and 
emotional development need to be enhanced by encouraging social inter- 
action and a sense of responsibility toward self and others. 

The guide emphasizes sound interactionist learning theory of early 
childhood education, as well as a realistic and practical approach to kinder- 
garten planning. Children explore materials and engage in concrete ac- 
tivities which lead them to ask questions, form ideas and obtain feedback. 
The emphasis is on the active doing of children. Teaching begins by pro- 
viding a setting and materials that are drawn from or suggest interesting 
ideas to children. The teacher is key in providing opportunities for learn- 
ing experiences and in offering comments, questions and problem-solving 
situations. 

Learning centers within the kindergarten classroom support the inter- 
actionist model. Imagine walking into a kindergarten classroom and seeing 
svch centers planned around an event or theme such as a children's story, 
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birthday or field trip; activities such ac art, cooking or woodworking; and 
skill or concept development such as sorting, matching <>r patterning. In 
this kind of setting you will see children actively involved in learning, 
because such centers have been planned around the children's interests 
and needs. The teacher is key to the management of learning centers, 
which are essential to the learning and development of cognitive skills as 
wpII as to the social, emotional and physical development of children. 

There are times when all kindergarten children are engaged in an 
experience planned around a theme, activity or concept developed in an 
integrated manner. For example, a book read aloud by the teacher may 
lend itself to dramatic play or to an art activity. Likewise, a cooking experi- 
ence can be integrated with science and mathematics. Many examples of 
integrating the curriculum appear within the guide. 

Language permeates all experiences in the kindergarten classroom. The 
environment if alive with activity and language. Experience charts of 
chik' .en's thoughts and observations and dictated stories with accompany- 
ing illustrations are parts of the language experience approach which 
emphasizes the meaning of spoken and written words and forms an 
appropriate foundation for reading and writing instruction in the primary 
grades. 

In order to provide a nonhurried pace to the learning activities and ex- 
periences in a kindergarten classroom, a session of more than two and a 
half hours is strongly recommended. Additionally, the efforts of kinder- 
garten teachers to strengthen communications with preschool and primary 
grade teachers and with parents are essential to ensure a continuous flow 
of learning during these important early childhood years. 

This Guide to Program Development for Kindergarten provides both 
a philosophical foundation and practical d'*ection for developing a modem 
kindergarten program. The text cites works by leading early childhood 
educators, and lists of references are provided for further study. Thus, the 
guide offers information and, it is hoped, inspiration to professional edu- 
cators in the process of planning, implementing, evaluating and sustain- 
ing the best possible learning environments for young children. 
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Historical Perspectives 



PUBLIC EXERCISES 

nr 

Model Schools and Kindergarten. 

State Normal School, New Britain, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 1887. 
9.00 to 1 (.45, A. M. 



0.00. Opening Exercises. 
0.30. Games, 
10.00. Work at Tables. 

1st Table. 5th Gift, .... Miss Smith. 

2nd " Stlcklaying, - - - Miss Conkltn. 

3rd 11 Weaving, .... Miss Learned. 

4th " Clay Modeling, ... Miss Stillson. 

5th 4th Gift, .... Miss Evenden. 

6th " 3rd Gift, .... Miss Curtis. 

7th M 1st Gift, .... Mrs. Somers. 
10.30 Gymnastics and Marching. 
11.00 Work at Tables. 

1st Table. 11th Gift, .... Mis* Smith. 

2nd " 3rd and 4th Gifts, - - - Miss Conklin. 

3rd " Point, .... Miss Learned. 

4th Sewing, Miss Stillson. 

5th 11 Taper Folding, ... Mis* Evenden. 

6th M Mounting, .... Miss Curtis. 

7th 11 Color Lesson, ... Mrs. Somas. 
11.30. Goodbye. 

Visitors are requested not to talk to pupils or teachers. 



ROOM 9. 
Miss Luddinglon, Teacher. 

0.00. Opening Exercises. 

0.10. Phonics, - - - - - Miss Francis* 

0.25. Heading, - Mist Luddinyton. 

9.35. Number, Miss Itoemer. 

0.45. Gymnastics, ..... Miss Adam*. 

0.55. Language, ...... Miss Molt. 

10.05. Guessing Games, .... Mist Luddinyton. 

10.15. Recess. 

10.30. Word Lesson, ..... Mis* Gladwin. 

Word Lesson, ..... Miss IJinchliJJ'e. 

10.40. Number, ...... Miss Etendcn. 

10.50. Reading, ..... Mis* Luddinyton 

11.05. General Exorcises. 

11.15. Language, ...... Mi** Brown. 

11.25. Number, ... - Ml** Luddlryton. 



CAMP BUILDINO 
Miss Kemp, Teacher. 

0.00. Opening Exercises, ..... Mis* Kemp. 

0.15. Number, Mint Smith. 

0.85. Geography, ...... Mi** Kemp. 

10.00. Number, Mr. Watson. 

10.20. Gymnastics, Miss Curtis. 

10.35. Number, ...... Miss Kemp. 

10.55. General Exercise, Mi** Kemp. 

11.05. Heading, ...... Mis* llanna. 

11.25. Number, Mis* Bell. 
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Today we view childhood as a special time of life. Inherent in this notion 
are the ideas that the young child: 

□ is an important and valuable member of our society; 

□ has a unique way of viewing the world; and 

□ deserves to be educated within programs which address his/her 
developmental characteristics, needs and interests. 

As we attempt to define, plan and implement appropriate kindergarten pro- 
grams, it is necessary to know how we arrived at our current understanding 
of the kindergarten child. 



The influence of Froebel 

The kindergarten was gi l *s truly distinctive character by Friedrich Froebel 
(1782- 1852). The roots of Froebel's kindergarten lie in Aristotle's notions 
of child development and in the ideas of two other Swiss thinkers, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) and Johann Heinrich Rastalozzi (1746- 
1827). Rousseau emphasized the importance of understanding child 
development in the context of appropriate child activity and focused on the 
individual as a lifelong learner. The object of education was not to fill the 
mind with information, but to teach methods of acquiring it when needed. 
Bestalozzi believed that the child's natural instincts proved the best motiva- 
tion for learning. The teacher was to guide each child in a natural sequence 
of development, relying on experiences of the senses and progressing from 
the concrete to the abstract. 

Many thinkers had used the image of a flower blooming or unfolding to 
describe the development of the child. Froebel, however, considered this 
natural, sequential process of child development more than a metaphor. 
The growth of a child through successive stages was, for Froebel, as real 
as the growth of plants. Thus, he christened his early childhood programs 
"kindergartens," or gardens of children. 

Of the many ideas Froebel conceived, the role of play as a means of 
enhancing self-development was perhaps the most innovative and the most 
lasting. Previously, although a few educators had acknowledged that play 
might be legitimately used as a reward or inducement, most believed it had 
no place in the learning process or in the schools. Such was the opinion 
of America's first champions of universal education, the Puritans. Froebel 
was the first educator to view play as a valuable end in itself because it pro- 
moted development in children. He also refined Bestalozzi's concrete ob- 
ject lessons. For him, the objects provided children with more than sense 
impressions; they could also inspire symbolic understanding. A ball, for ex- 
ample, was an important object in the Froebelian kindergarten, not simply 
as a toy or as a vehicle by which children were taught to recognize a sphere, 
but also as the physical manifestation of "the concept of the divine, all- 
inclusive unit" (Brubacher, 1?66) Similarly, he arranged children in a circle 
to infuse die idea of unity as a key to social relationships. His "gifts" (objects) 
could be considered the first educational toys, but were to be used in a step- 
by-step, highly prescribed fashion. The "occupations" (activities) included 
drawing, mat weaving, paper folding, and modeling with clay. 



Did you know that . . . 

Today's singing games are 
similar to Froebel's "Mother 
Songs 9 using action or finger 
plays to reinforce skills and 
concepts. 



Did you know that . . . 

"Circle time 9 originated from 
the Froebelian kindergarten. 
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Did you know that * . . 

Parquetry blocks are based 
on a Froebelian 'gift.' 



The spiritual meaning of many Froebelian gifts and occupations may 
have faded, but their pedagogical value has not. Beginning in the late 
183f )s, Froebel established schools in Switzerland and Germany, but it was 
in the United States that his innovative approaches to early childhood 
education found the most fertile soil. 



History of Kindergarten 
in Connecticut 

Prior to 1968, a number of public and independent schools in 
Connecticut provided kindergarten programs. Many of these pro- 
grams were parent cooperative kindergartens. In its 1967 session, 
the state legislature mandated that the public schools provide 
kindergartens in every town (except for a few one-year postpone- 
ments) for a 180-day school year beginning July 1, 1968. All 
children five years of age, or who will be five years old by January 
1 of the school year, are eligible to attend school beginning in 
September. That law still governs the provision of kindergarten 
in Connecticut. 



Kindergarten in the US. before 1900 



Did you know that . . . 

Milton Bradley Co. began 
producing Froebel's 'gifts' 
commercially in 1871. 



The first kindergarten in the United States was established in 1856 in Water- 
town, Wisconsin, by Margarethe Schurz (1834-1879), a student of Froebel. 
Instruction was in German. The first English-speaking kindergarten, a 
private school, was established in 1860 in Boston, Massachusetts, by 
Elizabeth Peabody. Feabody's model came from England, where the 
kindergarten had already been somewhat modified from Froebel's model. 
Although other private kindergartens were founded, none enjoyed much 
longevity. The kindergarten would not become entrenched until it was 
incorporated into public education. 

The first public kindergarten was established in 1873 in St. Louis, 
Missouri, by Susan Blow (1843-1916) with the full support of William T 
Harris (1835-1909), who later became United States commissioner of 
education. There were many arguments against the "kindergarten move- 
ment," including the high cost of materials and the required low student- 
teacher ratios. Also problematic to the formation of kindergartens was the 
legal definition of elementary school. Nonetheless, by 1880 there were at 
least 400 kindergartens in more than 30 states. Despite increasing popular- 
ity, however, kindergarten continued to generate controversy. On the one 
hand, many traditional educators thought the emphasis on play in 
kindergarten was inappropriate; on the other hand, kindergarten teachers 
criticized the academic emphasis in primary schools, arguing that 
Froebelian concepts applied to the education of children beyond 
kindergarten. 



European influences in the early 20th century 

After the turn of the century, a variety of influences came to bear upon 
the American kindergarten. A significant adaptation in early childhood 
education occurred as a result of the methods and theories of Maria 
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Montessori (1870-1952), the first female physician in Italy and a noted 
educator. While working with poor and mentally retarded children, 
Montessori designed a teaching method incorporating the use of a series 
of materials, carefully sequenced in small learning steps, to develop the 
five senses. Many of these materials were self-correcting, allowing children 
tc <vork independently. She believed order and a "prepared environment" 
were essential for children. In her school, activities related to practical life, 
emphasizing the care of one's self and environment, were also stressed. 
To make these practical lessons easier to accomplish, she created the first 
classroom furniture built to a child's scale. A key concept Montessori ad- 
vanced was the need to observe individual children to determine their 
readiness to undertake new tasks. Although Montessori's practices were 
influential on early childhood education throughout the world, early 
childhood programs featuring her techniques were not prevalent in the 
United States until the 1950s. 

The revolutionary theories of psychoanalysis, formulated by Sigmund 
Freud (1856-1939), were another influence. During the early 20th cen- 
tury, educators became increasingly aware of the affective domain and the 
need to recognize its influence on learning. Susan Isaacs, a British educator, 
made a notable application of psychoanlytic concepts. In 1924, she 
established the Malting House School, where she put into practice her belief 
that cognition was largely developed through children's interests, feelings 
and c lal interactions. Isaacs' ideas and her school were the precursors 
of the "open education" methods in the 1970s. 



Did you know that . . . 

Montessori created the first 
classroom furniture built to 
a child's scale. 



American influences on early 
20th-century kindergartens 

Perhaps the strongest forces for change, however, came not from abroad, 
but U^,:. three notable American thinkers, John Dewey (1859-1952), G. 
Stanley Hall (1844-1924), and Edward Lee Thorndike (1874-1949). 

As a philosopher, Dewey believed that the goal of education was to 
prepare individuals for life in a democracy. He objected to Froebel's highly 
rigid method. In a sub-primary laboratory school at the University of 
Chicago, Dewey put into practice his "learning by doing" theories. Children 
engaged in real -life activities that were based on their needs and interests 
and that were encouraged to promote both problem solving and appro- 
priate socialization. For example, in Dewey's classroom, children planned, 
prepared and served their own lunch. Children also participated in plan- 
ning, organizing and evaluating their own learning experiences, while 
teachers acted as facilitators and guides. The environment was informal, 
changed to meet children's immediate needs, and included many "found" 
materials. Progressive education, as Dewey's principles were labeled, 
became exceedingly controversial, though it did have a lasting impact on 
kindergarten. 

Hall was among the first of the scientifically -oriented psychologists, as 
opposed to earlier philosophically-oriented ones. He greatly advanced the 
child study movement. One of Hall's significant formulations was the notion 
of catharsis, or letting children express emotions and behaviors, including 
negative ones such as fighting, as a natural part of development. 

From early experimental studies in animal learning, Thorndike devel- 
oped the theory that the primary means of learning is trial and error. To 
facilitate learning, he postulated that the educator's aim must be to reduce 
errors by connecting a stimulus with the correct response. The new scien- 
tific approach to the study of child development pior eered by Hall, Thorn- 
dike and all who followed in their wake, made a significant contribution 
to the professionalism of early childhood education. Many of their theories 
and later refinements, however, have also inspired considerable debate. 
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Patty Smith Hill argued that chil- 
dren should have freedom to 
adapt materials and activities to 
their interests and developmental 
levels. 



The kindergarten debate 

While Blow and her followers remained staunchly wedded to the 
Froebelian model, others began to question and dissent from his views, 
objecting to the symbolism, formal sequence and lack of freedom of choice 
for children that characterized FroebePs gifts. It was Patty Smith Hill 
(1868-1946), however, who struck the strongest blow against the strictly 
Froebelian approach and who was most instrumental in the evolution of 
a uniquely American kindergarten. Influenced by Dewey, Hall and Thorn* 
dike, Hill retained the games, songs and activities of FroebePs kindergarten, 
but stripped away the nearly mystical symbolism. Children, Hill argued, 
should have freedom to adapt materials and activities according to their 
own interests and developmental levels. Her activities for children included 
a "housekeeping corner" and field trips, and she invented the u unit blocks" 
which are still in use today. 

Eventually, Hill and many other educators were increasingly influenced 
by the child study movement and by behaviorism, a refinement of Thorn- 
dike's early learning theories as developed by B. F. Skinner (1904-) and 
others. As her kindergarten evolved, Hill developed a "conduct curriculum" 
that stressed behavioral objectives. Although activities related to Dewey's 
philosophy were evident in her program, many felt that the strong 
behavioral thrust was incompatible with the progressive elements of her 
program. 

In 1905 Blow, who represented the conservative "pure Froebelian" 
stance, taught a course at Columbia University Teachers College jointly 
with Hill. Their disagreement triggered a four-year debate between con- 
servatives and progressives regarding the kindergarten. Both women 
presented extensive reports supportii ^ their positions to the International 
Kindergarten Union. Between 1910 and 1920, the philosophical base of 
kindergarten changed from the more conservative end of the continuum 
to the more progressive. A variety of influences continued to reshape the 
kindergarten during the second quarter of the 20th century. 



Arnold Gesell led many thinkers 
and educators to emphasize the 
Importance of the first years of 
life. 



The recent history of kindergarten 

During the 1920s and 1930s, kindergarten was also influenced by the work 
of Arnold Gesell (1880-1961). Having obtained training in both 
psychology and medicine, Gesell founded the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment at Yale University in 1911, where he made notable advance* in the 
study of child development. His research led many thinkers and educators 
to emphasize the first years of life as critically important. His maturational 
development theory— that all human behaviors develop in a highly pat- 
terned and largely predictable way— explains development largely on the 
basis of nature rather than on environmental factors. When Dr. Gesell 
retired, his colleagues, Drs. Frances Ilg and Louise Bates Ames, left Yale 
and founded the Gesell Institute of Child Development (now Human 
Development) in his honor and to carry on his work. 

From the 1930s onward, theories of different educational psychologists 
have predominated at different times . (Three theoretical models and their 
influence on kindergarten programming— maturationist, behavionst and 
interactionist— are discussed in Chapter 2.) From 1920-1940, the 
kindergarten movement waxed and waned, responding in part to the coun- 
try's economic condition. Some scholars suggest, for example, that the 
Depression caused a decline in kindergartens during the 1930s, and others 
believe that this decline was caused by the public's failure to either under- 
stand or value kindergarten. 
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During World War II, many American women began working outside Women wot king in World War II 
the home. To meet a new need, numerous child care centers were opened Industries created a need for pub- 
to provide care for workers* children, with funding provided by the Lanham licly funded child care centers. 
Act, and kindergarten increased in popularity. After the war, however, most 
of the child care centers disappeared and America retreated from the 
forefront of early childhood education. 

The kindergarten has been subject to the panoply of forces which have 
shaped American education since the end of World War II. During the 
postwar "baby boom" era, programming was not subjected to much 
scrutiny or change. By the 1960s, however, a variety of social pressures- 
ranging from the civil rights movement and the war on poverty to national 
security, the launching of Sputnik I, and the women's movement— had 
profound effects on kindergarten. 

Compensatory education for young children was initiated in 1965 
through the Head Start Program, which emphasized child development 
through comprehensive services and parent involvement. Also very 
influential in the post-World War II period was the work of Piaget. 

Swiss-born Jean Piaget (1896- 1980) was one of Hall's most influential 
successors. Although Piaget was most prolific much earlier in the century, 
only in the last 25 years has his work had an impact on early childhood 
education. Piaget never considered himself an educator, but his theory of 
cognitive development has been adapted for practical application in the 
classroom by others. 

Piaget was originally trained as a biologist. While working with Simon, 
coauthor of the first intelligence test, Piaget became interested in children's 
reasoning. By the time he was 25, he was dedicated to studying how 
children think. It became his life's work. 

Piaget developed a theory of cognitive development, initially based on 
copious observations of his own three children. Through wide experimen- 
tation and interviewing of children (a technique first used by Hall), he 
organized cognitive development into four stages: sensorimotor, preopera- 
tional, concrete operational and formal operational. Piaget posited that 
all children progress through these four stages in order, though a child may 
operate in more than one stage at the same time His experimentation 
demonstrated that kindergartners think about their world in ways that are 
quite different from adult thought. According to Piagetian theory, the learn- 
ing environment and activities should be related to the child's stage of 
cognitive development to insure optimal learning. At the kindergarten age 
(preoperatior.al stage), this would mean an environment that offers con- 
siderable opportunity for hands-on, concrete experiences, the chance to 
solve real and relevant problems, to handle lots of materials, and to learn 
by doing. 

Although Piaget's ideas have had considerable impact on both the study 
of child development and kindergarten curriculum, many child psycholo- 
gists and educators have expressed disagreement with portions of his stage 
theory. For example, many believe that the approximate ages he assigns 
to different stages are inaccurate and c thers believe some of his measures 
lack validity. 

Today's kindergarten has been shaped by many forces— social, phi- 
losophical, economic and psychological. There are, however, three themes 
which can be traced throughout the history of early childhood education. 

Importance and uniqueness of childhood. Acceptance of the impor- 
tance of childhood and the need for adults to take responsibility for the 
quality of the child's life have developed historically. Early childhood 
educators now believe that what happens to a child during the first years 
of life sets the stage for later development. Because they are fundamen- 
tally different from adults, children require specialized attention during each 
stage of development. Chances for success in adult life are improved when 
adults provide children with caring homes and good educational settings. 
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Failure to support children properly can interfere with normal development 
and prevent a chilo from reaching his or her potential. 

Goal of social reform. Early childhood education has often been viewed 
as a means of achieving positive social change. From Pestalozzi to Head 
Start, early childhood education programs have had the concrete goal of 
improving children's current health and well-being as well as a more 
abstract goal of improving their adult lives. Social reform centering on 
children commonly reflects the reformers' wish to influence family struc 
ture and other structures in the larger community as well. 

Transmission of values. Beliefs about what children should be and do 
are at the heart of all child-rearing practices, both in the home and in the 
school. A society's social, cultural, moral or religious values determine the 
kind of education provided for its young people. America's Puritan 
founders valued hard work and Biblical theology, so these were empha- 
sized in their schools. The educational programs advocated by others— 
Rousseau, Froebel, Montessori and Dewey for example— reflected the 
belief that children who were allowed to develop as children would become 
adults who could function in our ideal society. More recently, the impor- 
tance of cultural heritage and appreciation of various ethnic backgrounds, 
as well as the rights and responsibilities of democratic life, are inherent in 
American educational practices. In the final analysis, debates about educa- 
tion are really debates about a society's most basic values. This is why 
educational programming is so difficult, and also why it is so important. 
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Theoretical Models and q 
Child Development £* 



Developing a kindergarten program involves numerous decisions and 
choices, all of which should be consistent with an acknowledged theoretical 
foundation. Program planning should be based upon what the school system 
believes about the nature of the learning process and about the nature of 
young children. Those making decisions about kindergarten in Connecticut 
schools will, no doubt want their programs to reflect current thinking about 
young children and how they learn. They should not be unduly influenced 
by textbook publishers or public opinion, but rather should use information 
generated by research and the advice offered by early childhood education 
leaders. 

The principle that education should be based on children's developmental 
characteristics is well accepted. Disagreements still exist, however, concern- 
ing the precise nature of the child's characteristics at various ages. Perhaps 
more controversial are differences of opinion about how children learn. In 
this chapter we shall see that early childhood educators generally favor 
interactionist learning theory and view child development— physical, intellec- 
tual and social-emotional— as a complex process involving a host of 
individual factors, so that normal development cannot be described in simple 
chronological terms. 



Theoretical models 

Theories about how children learn can be categorized into three general 
theoretical models: maturationist, behaviorist and interactionist (EPIE, 1972). 
Each holds different tenets about learning and has specific implications for 
practice. Over the years, all three have made a significant mark on educa- 
tion, including the kindergarten. In this section, the three theoretical models 
and their implications for kindergarten programs will be discussed. As an 
example, the traditional early childhood activity of block building will be 
presented as it is viewed by practitioners of each theory. 

Maturationist. A central concept of maturationist theory is that knowl- 
edge exists within the child. Through the "unfolding" of innate capacities, 
the child's understanding of the world matures and becomes apparent. 
Development, therefore, is the maturing of genetically programmed patterns 
of behavior. Maturationists believe that much of what we come to know— 

concepts of rime, space, language and mathematics, for example—exists Maturationists assert that knowl- 
in the genes at birth and emerges in successive stages with the maturation edge exists within the child and 
of body in a nurturing snvironmSnt. Specific information— the vocabulary emerges in stages as the body 
of the native language and the history of a given culture, for example— is matures in a nurturing environ- 
acquired from the environment. The child can acquire knowledge from ex- ment. 
ternal sources only as maturation creates readine*, for it. Thus, maturationists 
believe that the aim of schooling is to provide an optimum environment for 
the child's emerging knowledge when the child is ready to leam specific in- 
formation. At the kindergarten level, this means knowledge and skills are * 
expected to unfoid naturally when individual expression and creativity are 
allowed to flourish within a context of play. 

The maturationist kindergarten focuses almost exclusively on the social 
and emotional development of the child in the context of the peer group. 
Formal instruction is generally avoided, since the typical kindergartner is not 
considered ready for it. The teacher is primarily an observer of children, 
watching for signs of development in the child's expressive activities. The 
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Behaviorist kindergartens value 
quiet listening, paying attention 
and following direction. 



Interactionists believe cognition is 
a synthesis oj intellectual, affec- 
tive and perceptual-motor con- 
structs and functioning. 



environment is designed to provide a warm, accepting setting that places 
few demands upon the child. Kindergarten is primarily a time of waiting for 
maturation or readiness for formal learning in school. 

Because it is considered appropriate for the developmental stage of the 
five-year-old, bjock building is a time-honored play activity in the matura- 
tionist kindergarten. The teacher refrains from interfering with the building. 
Block constructions are considered reflections of maturation levels, and 
will become more complex as the child matures. 

Behaviorist. According to behaviorists, knowledge exists outside the 
child iw the external world and is acquired piece by piece, by mastering 
a sequence of sub-skills that add up to the totality of knowledge. Devel- 
opment then consists of progressive changes in the observable behavior 
of an individual as shaped by the environment over time. The child's 
responses to environmental stimuli are reinforced by the environment and 
become progressively more complex as the child achieves higher orders 
of learning. For behaviorists, the aim of teaching is to help the individual 
achieve the correct response. The learner is relatively passive, taking 
minimal initiative and responsibility; externally supplied reinforcement 
motivates learning. Behaviorists make clear distinctions among intellec- 
tual, affective and physical developments and behaviors. 

The behaviorist kindergarten emphasizes mastery of specific skills which 
are considered prerequisites for later learning. Children are directly in- 
structed by the teacher in a carefully planned sequence. Instruction is often 
presented to small homogeneous-ability groups. Qualities which support 
these instructional methods— quiet listening, paying attention and following 
direction— are emphasized. Workbooks are often used to provide prac- 
tice in skills and to reinforce the teacher's lesson. Correct responses are 
considered the indicators of learning. The role of the teacher is to plan, 
carry out and evaluate instruction and to provide appropriate reinforce- 
ment for learning and behavior. Preparation for first grade is the main goal 
of the behaviorist kindergarten. 

Block building is not an integral part of the behaviorist kindergarten. It 
may be used as a reward, a "free -choice" activity after a child has com- 
pleted a teacher-directed task. When children build with the blocks, the 
teacher leaves them alone with their play while directing teaching attention 
to more academic tasks. If a child who is attempting to build a tall struc- 
ture is unable to keep the blocks from falling, the teacher may intervene 
to demonstrate how to build it so it will not fall. 

Interactionist. Those who subscribe to the interactionist approach 
believe that knowledge exists both in the child and in external reality and 
is constructed by the child through interactions with the physical and social 
environment. Development, then, consists of transformations of internal 
structures which are the basis for individual behavior. Development pro- 
gresses through several qualitatively distinctive stages. The child is an active 
learner who interacts with, and adapts to, the environment. By recogniz- 
ng dissonance between present constructs and new data, the individual 
is motivated to inquire and to extend understanding and skill. The child 
will attend to the aspects of the environment that can be assimilated into 
and accommodated with existing cognitive structures. The child constructs 
knowledge by questioning, forming ideas, testing and modifying on the 
basis of new information. The aim of education, according to interactionists, 
is to guide individual inquiry .nd to provide an environment conducive 
to interaction. Interactionists emphasize concrete experiences that help 
individuals develoD cognitive structures. They believe cognition is a 
synthesis of intellectual, affective and perceptual -motor constructs and 
functioning and none of these domains can be treated in iso'ation. 

The interactionist kindergarten provides the child with many oppor- 
tunities to interact with the physical and social environment. Kindergarten 
children are expected to be at a concrete level of cognitive understanding 
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which determines how they perceive, understand and respond. Children's 
particular conceptualizations vary according to their unique constructions 
of knowledge. Therefore, the teacher offers experiences which children 
can use to develop understanding of the physical and social world. Children 
explore materials and engage in concrete activities that lead them to ask 
questions, form ideas and obtain feedback. The emphasis is on active doing 
by the child and the role of the teacher is to facilitate the interactive process 
by offering comments, questions and problem-solving situations during 
the child's play. Kindergarten should provide a setting and materials that 
suggest interesting ideas to children, and it should also allow for children 
to use their own ideas and agendas for integrating knowledge and for mak- 
ing that knowledge their own. 

An interactionist approach is not in and of itself a learning theory, but 
a gener?! overview of methods of instruction. The inteiactionist approach 
combines certain practical and theoretical elements of both maturation ism 
and behaviorism. For example, the inteiactionist believes, as do the matura- 
tionists, that children cannot exhibit certain behaviors— such as sitting still 
for long periods— until they are at the appropriate stage of development. 
Further, interactionists assume, as do behaviorists, that the environment 
has an active effect on the learning behavior of the child. To the extent that 
interactionists differ in method from either behaviorists or maturationists, 
they do so more from a difference of opinion as to the degree to wh'ch 
either nature or nurture influences learning, rather than from rejection of 
either nature or nurture as a factor in learning. 

Block building is a valued activity in the interactionist kindergarten 
because it is intrinsically interesting to children and offers opportunities to 
involve the child's physical knowledge, structuring of space and symbolic 
representation. Children's play with blocks is presumed to reflect their cur- 
rent understanding of the world; the buildings they construct represent their 
understanding of spatial relationships and quantity as well as social reality. 
Attempting to build a tall structure, the child will try various ways of put- 
ting blocks together and observe the results; eventually, the need for a broad 
foundation of blocks to support a tall building is recognized. The teacher 
encourages trial and error in block building, leaving the child to formulate 
the solution. 



The interactionist approach com- 
bines certain aspects of matura- 
tionist and behaviorist learning 
theory. 



Influence of the models 

on kindergarten programming 

From 1900 until the 1950s, ideas about young children were overwhelm- 
ingly influenced by maturationists G. Stanley Hall and Arnold Gesell. 
During this period, most educators believed that heredity and biological 
maturation determined when and how quickly children passed through 
developmental stages. Accordingly, American kindergartens were led away 
from Froebelian roots toward the philosophy Hall and Gesell promoted. 
(See Chapter 1 for a history of theorists' influences on kindergarten.) The 
function of kindergarten became easing the adjustment to school, with the 
social and emotional development of the child within the peer group as 
the primary goal. The traditional kindergarten program reflects matura- 
tionist theory. 

The 1957 launch of Sputnik I by the Soviet Union resulted in an educa- 
tional turmoil felt even in the American kindergarten. National insecurity 
fostered by the Cold War pushed American education to do more, and 
do it sooner and better. At the same time, the critical importance of the 
first five years of life was advanced in the theories of J. McVickers Hunt 
and Benjamin Bloom Many educators began to suggest that the five- 
year- old was capable of starting formal academic instruction. Kindergarten, 
they thought, could be more productive. The learning theories of 
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behaviorists such as B. F. Skinner and R. Gagne also had a significant im- 
pact on instructional methods. Behavioral objectives, sequential skill hierar- 
chies and reinforcement of skills were introduced to kindergarten teachers. 
In short, behaviorism has had a strong influence on kindergarten 
pMosophy and curricula over the last 25 years. As school systems have 
recognized thp potential benefits of the kindergarten year, teaching prac- 
tices that have teen standard for later elementary school have been in- 
corporated into the kindergarten, often without recognition that these prac- 
tices are inappropriate and based on the behavioristic model of learning. 
In today's kindergarten, the pervasive use of materials such as workbooks 
and worksheets for developing reading and math readiness skills indicates 
the dominant influence of behaviorism. 

Ironically, while the kindergarten curriculum has become increasingly 
behavioristic, developmental psychologists have moved away from 
behaviorism toward interactionism. Piaget's work on how children think 
at different stages has had a major impact on many areas of child develop- 
ment study. Lawrence Kohlberg has applied Piagetian principles to 
children's moral development. Noam Chomsky and other psycholinguists 
have posited theories of language acquisition based upon cognitive inter- 
actionist foundations. Also, John Downing and Frank Smith have formu- 
lated literacy development principles from an interactionist perspective. 



Models for Kindergarten Curriculum Development 



The Child 



The Teacher 



MATURATIONIST Develops through the unfolding of genetic 

ally determined behavior patterns as the 
Gesell body matures 



Nurtures the child, emphasizing social- 
emotional support 



Hall 



Observes children for signs of readiness for 
the next level 



Progresses through developmental stages 
at an individual rate. Each stage must be 
tuily completed before the individual is 
"ready" for next activities 



Avoids direct involvement in children's 
activities 



Must have understanding of child development 



BEHAVIORIST 



The Child 



The Teacher 



Skinner 
Gagne 



Develops through being shaped by the 
environment as responses are reinforced 



As an authoritative source of knowledge, 
directs learning 



Accumulates learning over time with the 
responses becoming progressively more 
complex 



Aims to help learner's view of the world 
and way of doing things to correspond to 
the right way 



Is shaped, as a relatively passive learner, 
by environmental forces within the limits 
determined by heredity. The source of 
learning is external. 
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The recommendations and programs advocated by many early child- 
hood experts are consistent with the interaction ist model. Texts for early 
childhood educators are often based on interactionist theory (Schickedanz, 
1977; Spodek, 1978). Successful model programs such as the Piagetian 
preschool (Kamii and DeVries, 1973) and the Bank Street School (Biber, 
1977) ha^e implemented interactionist views. Through their journals and 
other publications, professional organizations such as the National Associa- 
tion for the Education of Young Children and the International Reading 
Association recommend practices that are congruent with an interactionist 
approach. In short, sound early childhood practices as espoused by leading 
educators in the field are generally based on an interactionist view. Unfor- 
tunately, not everyone involved in early childhood education— many 
textbook publishers, for example— operates from this foundation. 
Educators responsible for kindergarten should carefully scrutinize all aspects 
of their programs to insure consistency with the interactionist model. Ber- 
nard Spodek suggests, "Child development knowledge might be used most 
productively as an analytic tool. Educators could identify consistencies and 
inconsistencies in what they do; as well as develop ways of judging the con- 
sequences of their programs and the 'match' of program activities to the 
developmental level of the children" (Spodek, 1978, p. 47). 



Curriculum Content Curriculum Strategies 

Determined by children's Facilitate the unfolding of knowledge 

own interests and the addition of cultural specifics by 



Does not generally include 
academics 



encouraging individual expression and 
creativity within a context of play 



Focuses on the emotional/ 
affective domain 



Match demands for performance to 
child's level of readiness 



Curriculum Content 



Curriculum Strategies 



Makes clear distinctions among 
the intellectual, affective and 
physical domains, which are 
isolated for instruction 



Break down, simplify and seouence 
knowledge into bits which can be taught 



Stress perceptual-motor and verbal 
learning through verbal explanations 
and paired associations 



Focuses on the intellectual 
domain 



Stresses mastery of a sequence 
of sub-skills prerequisite for 
later learning 



Reinforce correct responses through 
verbal praise and tangible rewards 



Group children for instruction by 
intellectual ability 



Use workbooks and worksheets to 
provide practice and reinforcement 
of skills 



(continued) 
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Developmental characteristics 
of kindergarten children 

Although today's kindergartners may appear to be more mature than those 
of previous generations, they are still five years old. In spite of public percep- 
tions or misperceptions about them, their physiological development has 
not been sped up. A five-year-old in 1986, Hke a five-year-' .'d in 1956, 
is at a unique stage of development that determines how that c^M learns 
best and what his intellectual, physical and social -emotional needs are. 
Children can learn some skills that require more at anced levels of 
development than they possess. However, the consequences of this kind 
of learning for the kindergarten child is stress 

Describing a kindergartner is a complex task. Chronologically, a kinder- 
gartner in Connecticut is usually between 4 years 8 months and 5 years 
8 months of age in September, and may be as old as six years 5 months 
^y the following June. However, because kindergarten entrance is some- 
times delayed, the September age may be as high as 6 years 8 months and 
the June age 7 years 5 months. 

Human beings develop most rapidly in the beginning years of life. 
Although changes oaring kindergarten do not equal the dramatic motor 
development of the first two years of life, kindergartners continue to grow 
rapidly in all areas. Significant developmental changes occu" between 
September and June. Because of their individual lev As of maturity, kinder- 
gartners display significant differences at any given point in time. 

Differences are compounded by the fact that children's maturity cannot 
be predicted by chronological age. Any child's level of maturity or sophis- 
tication in one area of development— intellectual, physical or social- 
emotional— may not be consistent with development in the other two 
areas. Because individual differences are so great and growth profiles are 
so diverse, understanding kindergartners requires understanding ranges 
and patterns of development. These concepts are discussed below. 



Models for Kindergarten Curriculum Development (continued) 



INTERACTIONIST 

Piaget 

Chomsky 

Bruner 



The Child 

Develops through the transformation of 
internal structures 

Progresses through distinctive stages which 
are qualitatively different 

Is motivated, as an active learner, to 
extend understanding and skills through 
recognition of dissonance between 
current ideas and new data 

Constructs ideas or schemes about e'l 
aspects of physical and social world which 
become progressively more conventional as 
the child develops 

Learns as a function of the combined forces 
of maturation, social experience and 
experience in the physical world 



The Teacher 

Guides the learner in the inquiry process 

Interacts with children and encourages them 
to interact with each other 

Understands child development and the 
processes underlying learning generally 
and in each content area 

Provides an environment that stimulates 
interaction with the physical and social world 
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Developmental maturity. Because children grow and mature at dif- 
ferent rates, chronological ago U» not a valid indicator of developmental 
maturity. Parents are aware of this during infancy and toddlerhood as they 
await the first tooth or the first step. They usually understand that all children 
do not sit, crawl, stand, walk or talk at a specific age. Each child develops 
according to a unique personal timetable. 

The graph* at right exemplify the developmental achievements of a 
typical group of kindergarten children. They indicate timetables for selected 
aspects of physical growth for three representative children we will call Kyle, 
Tim and Jane. Each child also has a timetable for intellectual and 
social-emotional growth. There is a natural sequence of accomplishments, 
and each child achieves these accomplishments at varying rates. 

Children's rates of development and their levels of developmental 
maturity are related, but they a'e not identical. A timetable illustrates rate 
of development A child's level of development maturity is deter- 
mined by comparing an individual child's accomplishments with the ac- 
complishments of most children of the same age. For example, Jane is 5 
years 0 months old and can skip. Most children cannot skip until they are 
5 years 6 months old. If Jane can perform other motor tasks not usually 
expected until 5 years 6 months, it can be said that Jane's level of develop- 
mental maturity in physical development is advanced. (The summaries of 
developmental characteristics on pages 2C through 25 can help determine 
levels of developmental maturity.) 

Developmental profiles, be, jlopmcntal profiles are more comprehen- 
sive than a child's timetable. A timetable shows the rate of growth with 
respect to one developmental area. Developmental profiles illustrate how 
a child may mature at different rates in each of the major areas of 
development— intellectual, physical and social-emotional. 

A child's physical, intellectual or social -emotional development may be 
enhanced or hindered by combinations of many factors. Physiological as 
well as environmental factors contribute to overall physical development. 



Curriculum Content 

Does not try to isolate and deal 
separately with the intellectual, 
affective and physical domains 

Stresses finding order and 
relationships through concrete 
manipulation of the environ- 
ment to help equip learners 
with the needed cognitive 
structures 

Presents curriculum areas as 
models for knowing about 
the world which children can 
draw upon in their quest 
for meaning 



Curriculum Strategies 

0"?r the materials and time needed 
for children to explore and interact with 
the physical and social environments 

Maintain the whole context for learning, 
to enable children to find meanings 

Recognize that developmental stages 
affect children's ways of knowing, 
and modify expectations accordingly 

Encourage active manipulation of 
the environment, through play and 
hands-on activities, so that individuals 
can explore and construct social and 
physical knowledge 



Developmental Timetables 



Ageinmos. 12 24 36 48 60 72 
Skip 

Match designs 
Copy letters 
String beads 
Talk 
Walk 

Kyle, age 5 years 8 months, has more 
difficulty copying letters than Mandy, 
who is 4 years 10 month* old. 



Ageinmos. 12 24 36 48 60 72 
Skip 

Match designs 
Copy letters 
String beads 
Talk 
Walk 

Tim, 6 years old, has more difficulty than 
Syearold Sarah when they try to match 
designs in a visual discrimination game. 



Ageinmos. 12 24 36 48 60 72 
Skip 

Match designs 
Copy letters 
String beads 
Talk 
Walk 

Jane, 5 years old, can skip more easily 
than Meg who is 10 months older. 
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Developmental Profiles 



Age in 
years 

6.0 
5.0 
4.0 



3 
i 



II 



Peter 



6.0 
5.0 
4.0 



1 
I 



as 
Si 



Amy 



6.0 
5.0 
4.0 



s 



II 



John 



HOW TO READ A PROFILE 
Peter functions like most -/ear-olds 
intellectually and like most 5 ! /t -year- 
olds physically. He is more mature in 
his social-emotional development 
than Amy or John. 



Biological inheritance may dictate body structure and function, rate of 
physical growth, physical defects and/or predisposition to disease. Prenatal 
and birth conditions may permit normal expression of hereditary traits or 
in some way interfere with them. Diet, rest, exercise and medical care in- 
fluence the extent to which growth proceeds normally or is impeded. Illness 
or accident may temporarily or permanently impede growth. Emotional 
stress can cause temporary or permanent physical harm. Children's birth 
order affects some aspects of development. The degree to which the child's 
environment stimulates curiosity and encourages exploration and discovery 
influences intellectual growth. And most significantly, the degree to which 
parents or caregivers show approval of children, respect for their in- 
dependence and support for their individuality affects social-emotional 
development. 

Furthermore, since one trnect of development may be hindered while 
others are enhanced— and vice- versa— development can be uneven. The 
development profiles shown at left illustrate this. Peter is slower to develop 
motor skills than to develop intellectual functioning. Amy has advanced 
normally in motor and intellectual growth, but lags in the development of 
social skills and/or emotional stability. John is sophisticated intellectual- 
ly, while his motor skills are underdeveloped. Any combination of lags, 
normal development and precociousness may exist across a ~as of 
development for any individual child. * 

Range of development. When describing the characteristics of kinder- 
garten children, the variables discussed above suggest that the concept of 
"range of development" is more appropriate than the concept of a "typical 
kindergartner." A list of traits of a typical kindergartner can be misleading 
and It. ids to questions such as: At what point in kindergarten does each 
of these traits emerge? What about the child who exhibits some of the traits 
but not others? Is the child who seems to lag (or surpass) in almost all of 
the traits misplaced? Lists of traits are usually too general to be helpful. 

The summaries of developmental characteristics of kindergarten children 
describe a range of development in each of the developmental areas. Each 
set of developmental characteristics can be viewed as a continuum rang- 
ing from least mature functioning to the most mature functioning within 
that area of development. Even though the range extends from 4 to 7 years, 
the behaviors included are considered normal for children between the 
chronological ages of 4 years 8 months and 7 years 5 months. 

Using a range of development to describe a kindergarten child has 
several pedagogic values; it 

□ facilitates the planning of appropriate experiences for children's 
growth; 

□ serves as a diagnostic tool to determine a child's functioning in many 
areas; 

□ assists in the construction of developmental profiles; 

□ helps determine a child's need for special services; and 

□ suggests children's appropriate placement for their next year of 
schooling. 

Patterns of development. In addition to understanding that children ex- 
hibit a range of development, it is important to understand that a child's 
development represents growth along several continua Each of these con- 
tinua includes a direction for growth, which can be viewed as a pattern of 
development. One of these patterns is simple to complex. In thought, in 
use of language and in physical development, children move from simplic- 
ity to complexity. As children mature, they can entertain thoughts which 
are increasingly more complicated. Similarly, they can use language more 
intricately and more appropriately. The musculoskeletal system, as well 
as neurological, digestive, respiratory and endocrine systems, all become 
more highly developed or complex as children grow. 
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Some patterns of development relate directly to only one or two aspects 
of the child's development—intellectual, physical and social-emotional— 
while others relate to all three. The primary developmental patterns are: 

□ Egocentric to socialized relates most closely to social- emotional 
development. As children mature, they become more aware of the 
points of view and the needs of other people, and can choose to 
modify their behavior accordingly. 

□ Partial to complete relates most closely to intellectual development 
As children mature, they can consider more than one aspect of a 
situation, an object or a problem simultaneously. 

□ Intuitive to logical also describes intellectual development. Very 
young children cannot comprehend causality. For example, they 
may think that the pot makes the egg boil and ascribe causality to 
an object which is physically close to the resulting effect. Only as 
children mature, can they consider, in a logical and sequential way, 
all the materials and events necessary to produce a particular effect 
Although there is some disagreement about the specific ages at which 
milestones in logical thinking are reached, the general principle is 
that logical thinking is quite primitive at first and becomes more 
and more sophisticated as children grow and interact with their 
environment. 

□ General to specific is illustrated in children's use of grammar. Very 
young children understand and use syntax in a general way. For ex- 
ample, they formulate a rule for past tense verbs and generalize this 
rule to all past tense verbs. Consequently, young children frequently 
say "goes" for "went", "eated" for "ate", or "sleeped" for "slept." As 
children gain experience, they learn exceptions to the rules and 
become more precise in language use. 

□ Spontaneous to controlled and uncoordinated to coordinated 
relate most closely to physical development. Because most young 
children are not yet coordinated, playing "catch" with them provides 
good exercise for the «^ult partner, who must chase the ball each 
time the child throws it. When very young children throw, they 
release with a jerky thrust so that the ball is as likely to end up behind 
the child as it is to come to the receiver. More mature children can 
throw the ball in a more controlled fashion. Very mature kinder- 
gartners, for example, can release a ball, controlling its speed and 
direction so that the ball reaches the catcher. As children mature, 
through physical growth and interacting with environment, they 
acquire the capacity to move their bodies in more coordinated ways. 

Developmental areas are interrelated. Intellectual, physical and 
social-emotional development are not independent of one another, rat^r, 
they are interrelated. We accept that one's self-concept affects interactions 
with others and that interactions with others affects one's self- concept. 
Similar interrelatedness exi**s between other areas as well. 

A child's level of intellectual development, for example, can sometimes 
predict potential to reason in interactions with other people. Children who 
can consider another person's point of view are more likely to appreciate 
the need to take turns or to follow a few simple rules. Ability to use language 
effectively can influence ability to negotiate with peers during play. 

Physical development is a precursor to successful learning. Brain growth 
determines intellectual capacity and depends on physical maturation as 
well as experience to develop. Vision and hearing play important roles in 
learning. Neuromuscular development allows reactions— particularly in 
eye -hand coordination and manual dexterity— to become faster, more 
efficient and less variable. 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS: INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



Developmental 
Areas 



Categories 
of 



Characteristics Development 



Pertinent 
Patterns of 



Developmental Characteristics 
4.0 years 4.5 years 




d3 



2 




Auditory 
memory 



general to 
specific 



can follow simple, single direction 
can count by rote to 10 



Attending 



egocentric to 
socialized 



can attend for 5-10 minutes in a group setting 
can stay at a self-selected task up to 20 minutes 



Comprehending 



Responding 



partial to 
complete 



distorts much of what he or she hears 



responds quickly with only partial accuracy 



Thinking 



concrete 
to abstract 



sees inanimate thirgs as alive 



sentence 
structure 



simple 
to complex 



uses simple and compound sentences 



Grammar 



Descriptions 



general 

to 
specific 



frequently misuses pronouns, demonstrative 
adjectives, tense and plurals 



brief, general descriptions which lack 
inclusion of essential details 



Vocabulary 



may use big words, but doesn't understand 
their meaning 



Verbosity 



spontaneous 
to controlled 



talks constantly; loves silly language 



Coherence 



intuitive 
to logical 



sometimes reverses cause and effect; 

uses free association rather than logical order 



Ordering 



intuitive 
to logical 



can't order 10 different sized sticks 



Conserving 



Counting objects 



general 

to 
specific 



thinks quantity changes if spatial arrangement 
of objects changes 



loses 1-to-l correspondence easily 



Quantifying 



Classifying 



inconsistent in ability to count out a 
specific amount 



•BtL 
Patterning l?-g 

jjj § 

Comparing g-c 
quantity 1? g 

Adding/ D 
Subtracting 

Qornnniyoo. 



groups objects according to a single property 



intuitive 

to 
logical 



can't continue a simple pattern (ABAB ..} 



understands "mors", but not "less" 



Recognizes 
Names/Numerals 

Rorrwini70C 



can recognize 1 to 10 



Recognizes 
Names/Letters 



Names 
sight words 



general 

to 
specific 



may recognize a few 
capital letters 



may name labels on food 
containers (e.g. ( "Cheerios") 



Identifies missing 
item 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS: INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



Developmental Characteristics 


5.0 years 5.5 years 6.0 years 


6.5 years 7.0 years 


can count from 1 to 20 by rote 




can attend in a group setting 




for approximately 20 minutes 


can accurately recall details of a 




simple story (e.g., who, what, where) 






thinks before responding; 




responds accurately, thoughtfully 




accepts explanations 




of natural causation 


uses complex sentences, clauses 


occasionally misuses pronouns, 


uses grammar accurately; can use 


adjectives, tense and plurals 


exceptions to syntactical rules 


detailed, accurate, complex descriptions 


uses vocabulary accurately, specifically 


less talkative can inhibit talking, but still 


likes to piay with words 


can name consequences of actions (effects) 


can give source of action (cause) 




usps logical order of events 


can order 10 sticks via 


can order 2 sets of 10 sticks each - 


trial and en or 


using 1-to-l correspondence between sets 



can conserve quantity 



counts with 1-to-l correspondence to 20 



can count out a specific amount 
to match a set of objects 

places all objects in appropriate collections; can divide 
whole into subgroups; can't consider whole and parts at once 

can continue patterns (ABAB, AABB, AAB, ABB) 



can understand "less" 



can add and subtract using manipulatives 



can recognize and name 1 to 10 can recognize and name 1 to 20 

recognizes many capital letters recognizes many lower case letters recognizes and names most 

capital and lower case letters 
i 'cognizes names cf some classmates sight vocabulary grows 

(e.g., mom, dad, 1 love you, stop) 

identifies 1 object or picture identifies 1 object or picture 

missing from a group of 4 missing from a group of 8 

Adapted from works by Ginsburg, Herbert and Opper, Sylvia, 1969; llg, Frances and Ames, Louise, 1965; Kamii, 
Constance, 1982; and LeMay, David et al., 1983. 
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TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS: PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 



Developmental 
Areas 


Subareas 1 


Categories 
ot 

Characteristics 


Pertinent 
Patterns of 
Development 


Developmental Characteristics 

4.0 years 4.5 years 


\// 

W/ 

A 


Visual Discrimination 


Matches 
shapes/designs 


partial to complete 
general to specific 
simple to complex 


can match simple outlines 
of shapes 


Matches 
pictures 


misses detailed 
differences 


Matches letters/ 
numerals 


can match most capital letters 
and most numerals 1-10 


Assembles 
puzzles 


can complete an 8-piece puzzle 


Assembles 
tangrams 


can complete a simple 
5-piece tangram 


Duplicates par- 
quetry designs 




Gross Motor Fine Motor Eye-hand Coordination 


Drawing 


uncoordiriated to coordinated 
spontaneous to controlled 
general to specific 


nonrepresentational 


*/ 
j 

LU 
Q 

IT) \ 


CoDl/iilQ 


copies what he "thinks" he sees 
(what he knows from experience) 

» 1 .1 I 4 p A 1**1 

rather than what is actually there; 
cannot execute oblique angles 


Writing 


makes very large, bold strokes; 
size of letters is inconsistent ; 
segments letters and numerals 


Lacing 


can lace a sewing card with 
holes around its perimeter 


Cutting 


has difficulty cutting 
on given lines 


Pencil grasp 


holds pencil very 
high and loosely 


\\/# 

/f/\ 

/A 


Pencil stroke 


makes wobbly, uneven lines 


Directionality 


makes frequent vertical and horizontal reversals; 
direction has little significance 


Latoality 


uses both hands when building; may write with 
either hand; doesn't know left from right 


Body awareness 


bumps into people/things 
when moving 


Locomotion 


runs; jumps with feet landing separately; 
gallops - all with "gusto" 


Balance 




balancing on one foot is 
very difficult 


Catching/ 
throwing 


uncoordinated 
to 

coordinated 


can throw a ball with only 
a little body motion 


Targeting 




Activity level 


spontaneous 
to 

controlled 


body is usually in constant motion 
even when sitting 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS: PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 





Developmental Characteristics 




j.j yeaib o.u years o.o years /.u years 




can n larcn complex snapes (i.e. , 




with detailed designs inscribed) 


occasionally misses 




differences in detail 


seldom misses detailed differences 




can match all capital and lower case letters and 




numerals if direction and size are held constant 




can assemble jigsaw puzzles (up to 100 




large pieces) with minimum of adult help 




can complete complicated 




12-piece jigram 



can duplicate parquetry block designs 



drawings are representational 



cen copy a diamond 

can copy a square can copy a divided stifl cannot copy 

and a triangle rectangje from a blackboard 

size of writing becomes more consistent and smaller 

• uses a continuous line wants to know how others 

when forming a letter/numeral form their letters/numerals 

can lace a shoe can tie a bow 



can cut on lines most of time 

holds pencil more firmly and lower, 
with 2- or 3-finger grasp 

pencil strokes become firmer and more controlled 

seldom makes vertical reversals; seldom makes reversals or 

continues horizontal reversals self-corrects when he or she does 

relies on dominant hand for most building; 
writes with dominant hand; distinguishes between right and left 

has much greater awareness of 
space needed for body movement 

can hop can skip 
performs locomoto r movements with more control 

can hop on 1 foot for distance of 6 feet can stand on 1 foot with eyes 
closed for 20 seconds 

can catch a ball in 2 hands 
if ball is thrown underhand 

can run to and kick a can hit a thrown ball 
moving ball with a stick 

can inhibit some body movement can sit still for up to 20 minutes 

Adapted from works by Ginsburg, Herbert and Opper, Sylvia, 1969; llg, Frances and Ames, Louise, 1965; Kamii, 
Constance, 1982; and LeMay, David etal., 1983. 
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TABLE 3 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS: SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Developmental 
Areas 


Subareas 


Categories 
of 

Characteristics 


Pertinent 
Patterns of 
Development 












Self-awareness 


spontaneous 
to 

controlled 






Self-efficacy 


Independence 


►ntric to socialized 




I x 

/ . if 






Self confidence 


8 

on 

9 




§ 

s 
t 

o 

s 








Moral reasoning 


intuitive 

to 
logical 










Self control 


spontaneous 
to 

controlled 












Cooperation 


.oiitive to logical 
egocentric to socialized 






sk \ 


Social Interaction 


Empathy 




/ 

/ 








Problem solving 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS: SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

A child who needs much aduk help A child who needs a minimum of aduh help to 

to accomplish these tasks is... accomplish these tasks is... 

less mature more mature 

can describe personal tikes, dislikes, strengths, limitations 



can express sexual curiosity through questioning 



is interested in the products of curriculum activities 



can eparate from parent(s)/caregiver(s) 



can ask for help 



can complete simple tasks independently 



can choose appropriate curriculum activities independently 



can adjust to new situations easily 



shows pride in accomplishments 



is aware of what he/she should/should not do 



can view punishment as a consequence of breaking rules 

can consider the motive of another person as 
an explanation for his/her behavior 

can listen to others 



can talte turns and share 



can follow a few, clear, consistent rules 

can inhibit impulsive or aggressive reactions 
and use words to explain feelings, instead 

can work on a task with 1 or more other 
children for approximately 20 minutes 

can engage in a game with simple rules 



can appreciate differences in others 



can adapt own needs to needs of others 



can offer comfort to a friend in need 



can offer reasons/alternatives for actions 



can use words to deal with conflicts over possessions 



Adapted from works by Bber, Barbara et al., 1977; Hkind, David and Weiner, Irving, 1972; Hazen, Nancy et al., 1982; Thomas, 
Murray, 1979; and Wadsworth, Barry, 1984. 
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Physical development influences social-emotional growth. A child 
with significantly underdeveloped motor skills may hsve difficulty enter- 
ing play that requires certain types of movement. For example, a child who 
cannot handle a ball may avoid joining a ball game. A child with a physical 
disability may need a teacher's encouragement to enter play groups. Con- 
sequently, although we speak of each developmental area in terms of the 
accomplishments of the child typically associated with that area, we must 
remember that the areas overlap significantly. The Summaries of Develop- 
mental Characteristics which appear on pages 20 through 25 are divided 
according to developmental area, to identify the following: 

□ the major accomplishments of 4- to 7-year-old children in each 
developmental area; 

□ the patterns of development associated with these accomplishments; 

□ the range of development associated with this age group; 

□ the approximate age at which each accomplishment can be 
expected; and 

□ the interdependence of the developmental areas. 

Levels of maturity, rather than ages, are used as reference points. 

Characteristics of kindergartners relative to social-emotional development 
are not easily linked to specific ages. By definition, intellectual and physical 
growth are physiologically based, as is the concept of age. By definition, 
social- emotional growth relies on interaction with other people. Physio- 
logical factors play a role, to be sure, but they do not provide the fundamen- 
tal ingredient for growth in this area of development Just as it is impossible 
to imagine intellectual or physical growth without a mind and body, it is 
impossible to imagine social-emotional growth without other people. 

Most childhood experts agree that the most profound influence on the 
child's social- emotional development is a result of the ability of the child's 
parents or caregivers to: 

□ accept the child; 

□ respect the child's individuality; 

□ provide clear, appropriate and well-enforced limits for the child's 
behavior; and 

□ model empathy in their relationship with others. 

Some experts try to assign ages to social-emotional characteristics by 
closely tying this area of development to intellectual development. It'« true 
that a child's level of intellectual development can predict his/her poten- 
tial for using reasoning in his/her interactions with peers and adults. A child 
who cannot yet consider many aspects of a problem at once will have dif- 
ficulty appreciating the need to take turns. This same child will also be 
unaware of the potential danger of some of his/her actions. In a sense, 
his/her level of intellectual development prescribes his/her egocentricity. 
However, some children can share playthings, take turns, show empathy, 
and display other attributes of socialized behavior while they are still essen- 
tially egocentric in their thinking. Children who fit this description have 
learned pro-social behavior "by rote" as a result of the kinds of modeling 
and nurturing they have experienced through the adults in their lives. 
Similarly, there are children whose intellectual levels should allow them 
to appreciate another's point of view who cannot show empathy. 

Consequently, attempts to relate social- emotional characteristics to age 
(based on a relationship between pro-social behavior and intellectual 
development) can be misleading. In actuality, kindergarten children can 
exhibit social- emotional characteristics found in children much younger 
than 4 years old and older than 7 years old. (See Social-Emotional 
Development chart on pages 24 and 25). 
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Meeting the needs of exceptional children 

In addition to meeting the individual needs of children within a wide range 
of normal development, the kindergarten teacher is routinely expected to 
meet the needs of one or more exceptional children. Federal law 94-142 
specifies procedures for providing an education for all handicapped 
children, and the Connecticut General Statutes, Section 10-76d (b)(2), 
through its regulations (10-76-a), requires that school districts serve identi- 
fied handicapped children fiom the year they turn age 3 by January 1, to 
age 21 or graduation from high school, whichever comes first. 

Some children entering kindergarten will have had special education 
programs and services from the age of three or younger in a public or 
private school setting or a day care or Head Start program. Others entering 
kindergarten may be able to attend kindergarten part-time while continu- 
ing to receive special services through the day care or self-contained special 

education settings. Some children will be best served by a program for ex- When possible, children entering 
ceptional children only. When possible, children entering kindergarten kindergarten should be placed in 
should be included in a regular classroom setting where materials, activities regular classroom settings. 
and equipment can be adapted to their individual needs, where services 
may be provided within the classroom through interdisciplinary approaches 
and where physically or developmental^ handicapped children may be 
integrated with all other children. 

To be effective in meeting the needs of exceptional children, a kinder- 
garten program should meet the following criteria: 

□ Program planning should focus on both children's abilities and their 
disabilities, allowing for development within their areas of compe- 
tence while helping them to overcome or work within their 
weaknesses. 

□ There should be room built into the program for meaningful parent 
involvement. Parent involvement greatly improves the child's 
chances for success if parents and teachers work together with a 
planned, consistent set of expectation*. 

□ Special training and support should be offered teachers with excep- 
tional children in their classrooms. Successful integration of children 
with special needs into the classroom depends on the positive atti- 
tudes of teachers for teaching all children. Those attitudes will be 
enhanced if teachers feel adequate to the job and take advantage 
of special education training through professional development 
activities. Teachers should also be familiar with state and federal 
statutes concerning meeting the needs of exceptional children. 

□ Appropriate physical environments and learning experiences should 
be planned. They are critical for working with children who have 
special needs— the handicapped, the educationally disadvantaged 
and the talented and gifted. 

Just as children with disabilities are found in all socioeconomic and 
cultural groups, so are gifted and talented children. The potentially gifted 
or talented young child may demonstrate an intellectual and/or creative 
functioning superior to that of most children of the same age. formal testing 
procedures for identification are not always appropriate or accurate at a 
young age, but there are some traits that are generally recognized as 
denoting some forms of giftedness. h intellectual and academic areas, 
gifted children may have longer attention spans, learn rapidly, have good 
memories and use advanced vocabularies. They may ask many questions 
and be able to express their ideas easily. Independent and imaginative, they 
may be bored by normal activities, but with challenge and appropriate 
stimulation, such children will do better in a classroom with peers and a 
program of enrichment rather than in a segregated special class. Planning 
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and organizing skills are evident in children's creative works. Gifted/ 
talented children are often content to oe alone, spending time in purposeful 
activity and in reflection. They often have a mature s^nse of humor, yet 
there may be a difference between their emotional levels of development 
and their intellectual ones. 

Many resources are available concerning the identification process and 
appropriate programming for exceptional children (as determined by the 
Planning and Placement Team process, which provides an Individual 
Education Plan for each child). 

The State Department of Education has a number of consultants and 
resource people to assist in identifying and planning for young children 
who may have special needs. The Bureau of Special Education and Pupil 
Personnel Services provides many other resources for the teacher or plan- 
ner. The Early Childhood Network, under tlvj leadership of the depart- 
ment and regional early childhood coordinators, provides professional 
training and assistance to personnel from the public school and community 
early childhood programs in helping to meet the normal developmental 
and special educational needs of young children. Addition ally, The Special 
Education Resource Center and the regional educational service centers 
(RESCs) provide human resources and materials to teachers. 



Implications of this chapter 

When planning Teachers and administrators must take into account how children grow and 

learn in order to provide educational experiences which will help children 
realize their fullest potential. An academic curriculum that relies on large 
group instruction and focuses primarily on reading, writing and arithmetic, 
is not appropriate in kindergarten. Teachers and administrators should 
remember that the variety of growth patterns and the varied life experiences 
among kindergarten children suggest that kindergarten learning ex- 
periences for these children must be highly individualized. Individualization 
can take place on a one-to-one basis or with flexible clusters of children 
based on specific needs or interests of those small groups. Teachers and 
administrators must keep in mind kindergartners' unique way of thinking, 
their high activity levels and their need to interact with peers to develop 
language and social skills. Learning for these children means hands-on 
exploration of many diverse materials, freedom of movement, and spon- 
taneous talking to teachers and friends in discissions and during play. 



When determining Teachers and administrators need to recognize that the developmental 

special needs levels of kindergarten children are represented in far more meaningful ways 

by their developmental rather than by their chronological ages. Within a 
wide range of development, children may still be within a normal range 
of development and will not be in need of n mediation. However, specific 
attention will be required for some children with special needs. When pos- 
sible, provide materials, equipment and activities that can be adapted to 
individual needs of children within the kindergarten classroom setting. 



When determining Teachers, parents and administrators need to know that expecting children 

children's placement *° perform tasks beyond their developmental capabilities causes stress for 
for next year children. Therefore, flexible programs in grades beyond kindergarten also 

need to be planned in order to address the individual needs and abilities 
of children and to eliminate stress due to inappropriate expectations. 
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Principles and Components q 
of a High - Quality Program O 



High-quality kindergarten programs will emerge if the underlying guiding 
princip!3s are sound and appropriate for young children and if four com- 
ponents of program effectiveness— teacher qualifications, class size and 
adult/student ratio, curriculum and learning environment, p J parent 
participation— are given consideration. This chapter addresses staffing, ad- 
ministrative support and the learning environment. Other chapters speak 
to the curriculum and the home -school partnership. 



Guiding principles 



The phrase most often used to describe quality kindergarten programs is 
"developmentally appropriate." Appropriate programs are based on an 
understanding of how young children learn and are free of inappropriate 
or unrealistic expectations. 
Guiding principles underlying quality programs follow. 

□ Different levels of ability and development are expected, valued and 
accepted. 

□ Educators accept all children and families and strive to meet their 
individual needs. 

□ Teachers consider it important to get to know a child's developmental 
needs, strengths, family and home. 

□ Curriculum and classroom actices are based on a scund under- 
standing of child development principles. 

□ Each child has opportunities that 

encourage discovery, manipulation, exploration and investigation 

in a child-centered environment; 
develop independence, self-reliance, self-confidence a a 

positive view of life and learning; 
foster happy, fulfilling group experiences in safe environments; 
promote success and develop the capacity to learn from mistakes; 

and 

develop competence in intellectual, physical, emotional and social 
areas through the guidance of skilled, understanding teachers. 

□ Each child has an equitable chance to succeed through flexible 
programs and qualified staff that 

provide experiences with a variety of people from various cultures; 
foster understanding and communication rather than impose 

value judgment?* 
set individual, realistic goals so that each child is challenged to 

option 1 performance; and 
seek to ■ i e velop skills and attitudes that make continued learning 

possible. 

□ The Dhysical and mental well-being of each child is of paramount 
importance. 

U Children with special needs due to handicapping conditions are con- 
sidered children first, handicapped children sacond. 

□ Play activity is respected for its value as an appropriate means of 
learning. 



Appropriate programs are based 
on how young children learn. 



P/ay is respected as an appropriate 
means of learning. 
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□ Children have access to multilevel experiences and activities of vary- 
ing degrees of complexity. They are able to use concrete materials 
that allow for individual differences. 

□ Parents and school personnel work cooperatively to build a partner- 
ship that will support the c.ald throughout the school experience. 

□ Developmental continuity is maintained amon:j all early childhood 
settings: the home, prekindergarten, kindergarten and the primary 
grades. 



Developmental Appropriateness 



The concept of developmental appropriateness has two dimensions: age 
appropriateness and individual appropriateness 

Age appropriateness. Human development research indicates that 
there are universal, predictable milestones of growth and change that 
occur in children during the first nine years of life. These predictable 
changes occur in all domains of development— physical, emotional, social 
and cognitive. Knowledge of typical development of children within the 
age span served by the program provides a framework *rom which 
teachers prepare the learning environment and plan appropriate 
experiences. 

Individual appropriateness. Each child is a unique person with an 
individual pattern and timing of growth, as well as individual personal- 
ity, learning style and family background. Both the curriculum ana adults' 
interactions with children should be responsive to individual differences. 
Learning in young children is the result of interacts > between the child's 
thoughts and experiences with materials, ideas and people. When these 
experiences match the child's developing abilities, while also challeng- 
ing the child's interest and understanding, learning will take pie 

(NAEYC, 1986) 



Identifying a high-quality program 



There are four components in a 
high-quality program: teacher 
qualifications and training, class 
size and adult-child ratio, cur- 
riculum and learning environment, 
parent participation. 



In order to identify a high quality program, we look for four components. 

Teacher qualifications and training. The best programs employ 
teachers who have specific training in early childhood education and child 
development and who have experience working with young children. Such 
prograrrs offer meaningful supervision and professional development 
opportunities, so that teachers' skills are constantly being improved and 
renewed. 

Class size and adult-child ratio. A good quality program limits class 
size to 20 or fewer children and maintains an adult/child ratio of no more 
than 1:10. 

Curriculum and learning environment. To be considered adequate, 
a program must have a planned, integrated curriculum, derived from sound 
principles of child development, that 

□ helps children learn .* safe environment where there is comfortable 
interaction between adults and children; 

□ provides encouragement for children to be verbally expressive and 
inquiring in a nonthreatening, nonjudgmental environment that 
allows for mistakes; 
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□ offers a child -centered environment allowing for independent 
activity and play; and 

□ states goals and provides for adequate, ongoing program evaluation. 

Parent participation. Staff members of a good quality program view In qualify programs, parents are 
.ents as partners, involve them in meaningful issues and activities, and viewed as partners. 

support them in their roles as parents. Parents feel welcome and free to 

communicate frequently with program staff. A good quality program pro- 
vides for parent involvement in the child's education at home and does 

not limit opportunities for this involvement to those parents who are able 

to volunteer in the classroom. 
Three elements are essential to the provision of high quality programs 

like those described above— staffing, administrative support and learning 

environment. 



Roles of the kindergarten teacher 

"A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence siops," 
Henry Adams wrote (1907) nearly a century ago. We still believe this is 
true, and perhaps most true of a child's first public school teacher, the 
kindergarten teacher. 

The kindergarten teacher serves many roles, requiring a variety of com- 
petencies and strategies that permit a focus on the whole child. All aspects 
of a kindergarten child's development and learninq— including contact and 
cooperation with the child's family— are within tue teacher's domain. The 
many roles played by the teacher may be divided into the foDowing 
categories: 



nurturer 

observer 

planner 

facilitator 

interactor 

evaluator 

communicator 



Each of the roles is described briefly, along with the competencies that the 
teacher needs and the strategies that may be employed in fulfilling each 
' * the roles. 
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Roles of the Kindergarten Teacher 



NURTURER 



Competencies 



Strategies 



OBSERVER 



In the child's life, the kindergarten teacher is one of many significant adult 
influences, supporting and extending the roles of the child's parents and 
preschool teachers. Nurturing young children in the adjustment to the 
elementary school o a critical function. Children need supportive en- 
couragement from a caring adult to take full advantage of kindergarten 
and later school years as well. 

Consider the child's physical and social-emotional well-being, as well as 
intellectual and physical growth. 

Maintain a safe environment. 

Make each child feel special and valued as an individual. 
Foster feelings of success in all areas of development. 
Minimize stress in the classroom. 

Bridge the gap between home or preschool and kindergarten. 

Demonstrate acceptance of each child's individual family and cultural 
heritage. 

Establish an atmosphere of warmth, comfort, stability, dependability and 
enthusiasm in the classroom. 

Exhibit calmness and a sense of humor. 



Greet each child at the start of the day. 

Provide time for children to share family experiences and events. 

Provide each child with a "place of my own," such as a cubby for storing 
personal items. 

Schedule time for a snack and physical activity. 

Give each child some individual attention and recoqnition every day. 

Allow children to select work which they will display on a reserved section 
of the bulletin board. 

Write a personal note to a different child each day. 
Follow a consistent daily schedule. 



To effectively carry out all other roles, the kindergarten teacher should be 
a careful and sensitive observer of young children. Observation of individual 
children and of the whole group is the basis for planning, implementing 
and evaluating the program. Observing children's behavior in spontaneous, 
s j|f- initiated activities as well as that in teacher -initiated activities and 
routines is useful. Insights gained from careful observation are the keys to 
meeting the developmental needs of each child. 
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Base judgments on observations. 

Interpret observations within the context of the whole child. 

Look for patterns in behavior exhibited at different times and in different 
situations. 

Observe children in all areas of development— physical, social-emotional 
and intellectual. 

Use insights gained through observation to plan, evaluate, and com- 
municate about and with individual children. 

Remain alert to the effects of the physical environment on behav ; 

Maintain a written record of observations concerning each child's 
development. 

Kaep a small note pad handy for recording anecdotes. 

Se* up checklists to record frequently observed behaviors. 

Spend ten minutes at the end of each day to jot down anecdotes. 

Choose two children each day for special observation. 

Re-read records of observations reqularly to look for patterns. 

Use audio and video recording equipment to augment observations. 



PLANNER The kindergarten teacher plans appropriate learning experiences for 

indiv* iual children and the whole group. A good plan includes considera- 
tion o what should happen, why, to or with whom, when and how. Goals 
mi be set for each class and each child. Commercially available daily 
plans for the kindergarten or teacher's manuals do not take into account 
the individual needs of a particular child and group. Locally developed 
curriculum guides should also be used flexibly and modified as needed. 

Competencies Establish individual and group goals. 

Consider all aspects of development— physical, social-emotional and 
intellectual— in setting goals and formulating plans. 

Develop a long-range plan that will tie the program components together 
through the year. 

Plan both content and implementation of activity. 

Plan experience related to several goals simultaneously, i.e., integrate the 
curriculum and relate different curriculum areas to one another. 

Think ahead, clearly a id specifically, about the learning potential of each 
activity and experience. 

(continued) 



Competencies 



Strategies 
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PLANNER Identify materials for children's self-selection, e.g., manipulative^ puzzles 

and blocks. 

Competencies 

(continued) Modify plans on the basis of children's spontaneous interests and individual 

needs and plan for learning activities. 

Plan a balance of quiet and active experiences. 

Plan a balance of individual, small group and large group activities. 

Coordinate supportive staff, such as volunteers, assistants and curriculum 
specialists. 

Involve auxiliary strff in planning and/or communicating plans to them. 
Discuss the day's plans with the children at the star: of the day. 
Develop an effective format for recording plans. 

Strategies Make contingency plans to cover unforeseen circumstances. 

Involve children in the planning process when appropriate. 

Create a convenient form, tailored to one's daily schedule, for recording 
plans. 

Make fiequent small changes in the environment. 

Plan a new dramatic play theme each month that relates to a current topic. 

Plan variations on usual activities. 

Hold a class meeting at the beginning of the day to discuss plans. 

Set individual long-range goals which can be shared with each child's 
parents. 

Integrate curriculum areas into a unit based on children's own interests. 

Communicate regularly with classroom assistants by way of meetings, 
message boards and other devices. 

(For specific activity suggestions related to the planner's role, see Part II 
of A Guide to Program Development for Kindergarten.) 

FACILITATOR An important role is the facilitation of learning by fostering interactions with 

the physical and social environment. As a facilitator, the teacher sets the 
stage for learning and supports the learning process. In contrast to instruc- 
tion, facilitating goes beyond imparting knowledge. 

Competencies Produce a wide variety of experiences and materials to give children ample 

opportunities to interact with their environment. 

Encourage children to work together and independently when appropriate. 

Provide ample time for children to become immersed in learning 
experiences. 
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Organize the physical space to encourage exploration, independence and 
harmony. 

Provide needed information and resources. 

Encourage children to take responsibility for classroom materials. 

Create attractive displays and learning areas. 

Establish appropriate limits and expectations for behavior and guide 
children toward meeting them. 

Promote group cohesiveness, self-respect and respect for others. 

Assist children in resolving conflicts in a positive way. 

Promote children's decision making and critical thinking. 

Encourage children to select meaningful activities and to complete them. 

Strategies Allow children to complete unfinished works -in -progress— block struc- 

tures, for example— the next day. 

Keep classroom rules simple, clear and stated in a positive way. 

Use puppets and role play to help children develop positive social skills. 

Develop a nonwritten sign-up system, such as a pegboaK , for activity 
choices. 

Allocate a large block of time for children to become involved in activities. 
Organize materials into activity centers. 

Label areas where curriculum materials are stored, so that children can 
easily replace them. 

Show children how to clean tools and materials, such as paint brushes, 
after each use. 

Introduce at ieast one new material or activity each day. 
Teach rhilden about the care and storage of new materials. 



INTERACTOR The kindergarten teacher should play an active role in all children's ex- 

periences by sharing in children's interactions with the physical and social 
environment. The teacher as interactor can extend children's current 
knowledge and skills through mutual participation in experiences. Becom- 
ing a partner in the learning process makes the teacher a resource and a 
stimulus to thinking and growing. The interactor views learning as a process 
requiring problem -solving and exploration. 

This role applies to child -selected or teacher-initiated activities, and to 
social situations as well. It is critical for maximizing the learning potential 
of kindergarten activities. 

(continued) 
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Competencies 



Strategies 



EVALJATOR 



Competencies 



Raise questions and make comments that add to children's information 
and that extend understanding of exploration and experiences. 

Recognize the learning potential in all activities. 

Time appropriately the initiation of teacher interactions to avoid unneces- 
sary interference with children's exploration. 

Model effective, positive strategies in social relationships. 

Offet encouragement and support to help children make their own 
discoveries and solve their own problems. 

Know the individual child's current level of understanding. 

Extend, enrich or simplify activities to make experiences more meaningful 
to individuals. 

Encourage children to question their current ways of looking at the world. 

Probe sensitively children's comments to find out the meaning behind their 
words. 

Ask"Whatif. . .?" or "Why do you think. . .?" as children explore materials. 

Respond to children's enaeavors with, ''What did you discover?" or "Can 
you try it in a different way?" 

Refrain from telling children to answer a problem. 

Play alongside children with manipulatives such as sand or blocks, and talk 
about what is happening. 

Join dramatic play by taking on a role and then providing information and 
vocabulary to enrich the play. 

Be available to interact with children in their play and self-selected activities 
as well as in teacher-oriented tasks. 

Circulate around the room as children pursue activities. 



The kindergarten teacher is responsible for evaluating children's learning 
and development. Individual evaluation is not merely a summative judg- 
ment of achievement; it is an ongoing process designed to enhance each 
child's possibilities for success. In addition, the program itself must be 
assessed to be sure it is effective and appropriate for the children in that 
particular classroom. For kindergarten, evaluation is primarily subjective 
and informal (see Chapter 6). 

Understand normal sequences and ranges in all areas * * development. 
Be aware of different learning styles. 
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Discern each child's development and level of understanding in ongoing 
activities. 

Recognize children's special needs. 

Use skillfully a variety of evaluation techniques, such as observing, ques- 
tioning, inventories and task -setting. 

Use evaluative information to set new goals and individualize planning. 

Evaluate the results of formal tests and screenings in light of the child's daily 
classroom behavior. 

Evaluate in a positive, nonthreatening and encouraging manner. 
Minimize competition among children. 

Assess regularly the suitability of classroom organization, arrangement, 
management, routine and prograr i content for the childien's changing 
development. 

Strategies Record evaluative observations, anecdotes, summaries and other infor- 

mation on an index card for each child. 

Develop a checklist to record the various skills and concepts individual 
children master. 

Collect evaluation data both directly through observation and indirectly 
through children's products. 

Keep dated samples of work in a file folder for each child. 

Use a camera to record nonperm&nent products such as block 
constructions. 

Avoid comparisons of children. 



COMMUNICATOR The kindergarten teacher's role as communicator involves both com- 

munication about individual children and communicating tc other adults 
about the kindergarten program. Parents, other staff, preschool teachers, 
administrators and the general public all need to receive communication 
from the teacher, because gaining the understanding, trust and coopera- 
tion of all concerned is essential. Effective communication enhances all 
other roles. 

Competencies Be able to state clearly the program philosophy and practices. 

Summarize children's individual development and needs clearly and 
positively. 

Seek ways to open lines of communication. 

Maintain an attitude of cooperation and mutual respect. 

(continued) 
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Use a variety of means for communication, e.g., conferences, meetings, 
newsletters and visits. 

Develop an effective system of regular reports to parents about their child's 
progress. 



Write a monthly newsletter about classroom activities to send to parents 
and administrators. 

Prepare a slide presentation of the kindergarten program for parents. 
Make home visits during the school year. 

Encourage parents and administrators to visit the kindergarten to see a 
normal day. 

Begin each parent conference with a positive comment about the child. 

Send an occasional "good news" note home with a child to convey some 
accomplishment or notable quality. 

Meet regularly with colleagues, such as other kindergarten teachers, first 
grade wchers and local preschool teachers. 

Seek the representation of the kindergarten teachers on local planning and 
policy committees, such as curriculum revision groups. 



Implications. The competencies and strategies described represent 
goals to which every kindergarten teacher should aspire. The experienced 
kindergarten teacher will possess many of the competencies listed and 
perhaps uses some of the sample strategies. Other competencies may not 
be as well developed, and any individual teacher may require various forms 
of support to develop or refine them. 

The role descriptions, competencies and strategies provided in this sec- 
tion offer guidelines and information which may be useful for the following: 

□ teacher self-evaluation; 

□ staff development programs; 

□ hiring and orienting new kindergarten teachers; 

□ helping prepare teachers experienced in other grades to teach in 
kindergarten; 

□ in creasing svaff and public understanding of the kindergarten teacher; 

□ teacher planning of time allotment; and 

□ considering issues of class size, adult/child ratio, and extending the 
kindergarten day. 



Class size and adult/ child ratio 

In Taylor's review of the literature (1977), a majority of the studies of the 
relationship between class size and academic achievement indicated that 
smaller classes are more effective than larger ones. In an examination of 
classroom and school readiness measures, Ruopp et al (1979) found con- 
sistent, statistically significant and developmental^ meaningful effects 
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resulting from class size. Desirable child behavior, frequent adult/child 
interactions and accelerated gains on tests that predict school success are 
all generated in small classes. Children in smaller classes also engage in 
more divergent thinking, grow in basic skill proficiency, and develop more 
positive attitudes {Virginia House of Representatives, 1980). 

Beckner's review of research on kindergarten class size concluded that 
smaller class size was more beneficial than larger class size, contributing 
to children's academic, social and emotional development and to teacher 
effectiveness and teacher satisfaction. Beckner et al. (1978) concluded that 
the kindergarten classroom should not exceed 20 children, and they 
recommend an optimal number of 15 to 18 per class. 

Small c'asses produce better results because they allow teachers to in- 
dividualize instruction, to keep in touch with children's and parents' needs 
and to vary instructional methods. Large classes impose heavy physical 
and psychological demands on teachers, which may result in little or no 
time for continuing their own education and intellectual growth. For all 
these reasons, the Connecticut State Department of Education recom- 
mends a class size of 20 or fewer children and an adult/child ratio of 1:10. 
This recommendation is also supported by the Connecticut Early 
Childhood Education Council (1983) and the Connecticut Association for 
the Education of Young Children (1984). It is hoped that this goal will be 
addressed by staffing kindergarten classrooms with teachers who are 
trained in child development and in early childhood education and who 
have had supervised experience with young children. In a kindergarten 
classroom, bustling with energetic children who are busy with a variety of 
learning activities, is one teacher enough? The adult/child ratio recom- 
mendation means that every kindergarten teacher should be supported 
by a paraprofessional assistant. 

Auxiliary staff. In addition to the paraprofessional assistant (s) necessary 
to provide the recommended adult/child ratio in the kindergarten class- 
room, curriculum specialists, student teachers and volunteers can also 
make invaluable contributions. The roles of each of these types of auxiliary 
staff are discussed in this section. 

Paraprofessional teacher assistants. Although salaried paraprofes- 
sional teacher assistants may lack certification in early childhood education, 
they are crucial to the day-to-day operation of the kindergarten. Who are 
these helpers? They may be mothers or fathers who desire part-time work, 
young people interested in social service careers, retired persons (including 
former preschool and kindergarten teachers) or part-time college students 
who want classroom experience. Assistants commonly support and rein- 
force chidren's learning as directed by the teacher. Because they know the 
daily routine, save teacher time, maintain classroom consistency, and help 
the learning process in general, teacher assistants are indispensable. 

Ideally, assistants are trained in early childhood education before they 
are hired; however, in those rare cases where school districts must hire 
teacher assistants who have not been trained, the district must assume 
responsibility for their ongoing professional development. Early childhood 
educators, and kindergarten teachers in particular, are adamant about the 
need for trained teacher assistant". 

The quality of the working relationship between the te?cher and the 
assistant depends on good planning and communication, hur example, 
the assistant must understand and accept the teacher's philosophy and ex- 
pectations. During daily planning/evaluation sessions, the teacher and 
assistant can compare observations and experiences and plan activities for 
th e following day or for the future. Although the teacher has the ultimate 
responsibility in the classroom, the assistant must be respected as a talented, 
professional assistant/coworker rather than as a custodian. 



Small classes permit teachers to 
individualize instruction. 



Assistants support and reinforce 
children's learning as directed by 
the teacher. 
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Duties of the Classroom Assistant 



The tasks assigned to a trained pauaprofessionai assistant are limited only 
to the imagination of the kindergarten teacher and the assistant. The 
following list offers some possibilities: 

accompany children on field trips 
take children to school library 
help with holiday projects 
tie shoes, put on boots, smocks 
mop up spills 

take children to the lavatory 

work on a parents' newsletter 

act as a scribe for young author 

print children's names on books, signs, cubbies, etc 

help child with math skills 

retest a child who needs it 

work with a handicapped child 

listen and talk to a shy child 

help pass out smocks, etc 

bind books that children have written 

collect money 

help teacher with record keeping 
help with art, craft, cooking activities 
construct learning materials 
transcribe a tape recording 
address and stuff envelopes 
help with bus, lunch duties 
listen to a child read 
play learning games 
preview and/or show film, filmstrip 
read to a child or a group of children 
pass out equipment, supplies 
operate audiovisual equipment 
help children put away materials 



Curriculum and support service specialists. These specialists can 
enhance kindergarten programming directly and indirectly. They usually 
serve one or more schools and cooperate closely with school principals, 

Specialists serve as resources to with one another, and with classroom teachers as well. 

classroom teachers. Art, music, physical education and library media specialists are generally 

associated with teaching in the elementary grades, but they can make 
valuable contribution;* ir. the kindergarten classroom as well. Art, music, 
physical education, movement, creative drama and children's literature are, 
after all, the basics of a kindergarten curriculum. Children benefit not only 
from the specific classroom activities these teachers provide, but also from 
the experience of working with a different adult in the classroom. It is im- 
portant to note that wnile the specialist may provide enrichment and work 
cooperatively with the classroom teacher, the classroom teacher has the 
primary responsibility for the kindergarten program and for integrating what 
the specialists have taught into a nonsegmented curriculum. 

Reading/language arts, mathematics, science, social studies and foreign 
languages specialists, where present, also have much to offer the kinder- 
garten program. They can serve as resources to the kindergarten teacher, 
can provide ideas for appropriate programmatic materials, can observe and 
do model teaching and can help to support the integrated curriculum 
approach to teaching. 
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Support service specialists with whom teachers may work include the 
school nurse, speech and hearing or language development specialist, 
social worker, psychological counselor, guidance counselor and special 
education teacher. These specialists also offer invaluable advice and service 
to the kindergarten classroom. 

Volunteers. Volunteers may be parents who have special interests or 
abilities that they want to share with children, high school and college 
students who are interested in a teaching career, community law enforce- 
ment and public safety personnel, business people and professionals 
(doctors, lawyers, scientists, engineers, etc.), artists, musicians, crafts 
people, retired teachers and/or administrators, or grandparents and other 
senior citizens. Ideas about how to provide volunteers with an effective role 
in the kindergarten classroom are discussed in detail in Chapter 7, "Building 
A Home-School-Community Partnership." 

Other school personnel. Because children are affected by all people 

with whom they come into contact, all school personnel should relate well All school staff members should 

to young children. It is very important that cafeteria, custodial and secre- understand the philosophy and 

tarial staff, as well as other teachers, undeistand the philosophy and goals goals of the kindergarten program. 



In order to determine how effectively specialists are used in their class- 
rooms, kindergarten teachers may wish to ask the following questions 
(adapted from "Consultant Services," in Robison, 1983, pp. 462-63) 

Does the specialist: 

□ make him/her self available in the kindergarten to help during the 
first week of school? 

□ consult with parents, evaluate children, make further referrals, if 
necessary? 

□ prepare Individual Educat ; onal Programs (IEP) when appropnate? 

□ help kindergarten teachers group children for instruction 9 

□ hold meeting(s) to orient kindergarten children and/or parents to 
school? 

□ act as workshop or discussion leader at the kindergarten parent 
meetings? 

□ advise the kindergarten teacher, after observing a child m the 
classroom, on ways of handling children with special problems? 

□ attend community meeting(s) and speak for the school in com- 
munity or professional meetings? 

□ screen childen for problems? 

□ work in the kindergarten classroom with a remedial student, if 
necessary? 

□ supply special curriculum enrichmen* and remedial materials when 
needed? 

□ teach demonstration lessons in the kindergarten? 

□ collect notices for local media about exemplary work and student 
progress as well as regularly scheduled meetings? 

□ keep teachers informed of new reseaich and new professional 
resources in the field (including professional conferences, journals, 
pamphlets and books)? 

□ help teacher select new instructional materials, equipment and 
supplies? 



Specialists in the Classroom 
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of the kindergarten program, communicate well with children and coop- 
erate with kindergarten teachers. If these adults greet the kindergarten 
children warmly, reflect caring attitudes toward them and include them in 
some special activities related to their own responsibilities, they can add 
to children's love for school and to their ability to relate to a variety of adults. 
For example, bringing a message to the school secretarial staff, preparing 
a snack with the school lunch staff, helping the custodial staff in cleanup 
activities or a school pride project, and talking with teachers of other classes 
all can lead to mutually satisfying relationships between children and adults. 



Staff selection and professional development 

To fulfill competently the roles described earlier, the kindergarten teacher 
must have a broad background in the li jeral arts and be specifically trained 
in early childhood ed cation. Every teacher who accepts the serious 
responsibility— as well as the special joy— of working with young children 
must have formal training in the philosophy and methodology of early 
childhood education. Teachers must know what constitutes effective and 
positive leam ;tg experiences for early childhood at all developmental 
levels. To ass in the evaluation of new graduates who have specialized 
m early childhood education, a summary of national standards, suggested 
by the National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) , 
in relation to the teaching competencies adopted by the Connecticut State 
Department of Education (SDE) , may be helpful (see Appendix) . The Con- 
necticut conv otencies have been phrased as questions to help in evaluating 
candidates. 

The standards and competencies are also useful in evaluating veteran 
teachers who have had experience at upper elementary levels and are 
being considered as kindergarten teachers. Although seasoned elemen- 
tary teachers are capable of teaching children in a wide range of age and 
grade levels, it is essential to consider that by moving to a kindergarten 
classroom they have moved into ^ new age category, that is, the eaHy 
childhood years Teaching kindergarten requires skills both in relating to 
young children's social and emotional needs and in providing a 
developmentally appropriate program for them. Such teachers may need 
some retraining to meet the needs of younger children. Frequently, these 
teachers return to teacher preparation colleges, but school d.stricts should 
also offer professional development programs for them. 

In addition to providing professional development programs for ex- 
perienced teachers who wish to begin kind* rgarten teaching, many districts 
offer valuable programs for new teachers. Experienced kindergarten 
teachers, too, can benefit from the opportunity to reinforce and strengthen 
competencies. 

The Connecticut State Department of Education Bureau of Professional 
Development (1985), offers a set of guidelines for effective, comprehen- 
sive professional development programs. Sub-guidelines adopted for use 
in evaluating professional development programs for kindergarten teachers 
are posed as questions for curriculum consultants and directors of profes- 
sional development programs. 

Excellent souicesfor assistance in implementing these guidelines are the 
meetings, conferences and publications of national professional organiza- 
tions, their state/provincial and local affiliated groups, regional educational 
-rvice centers, and consultants in the State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Curriculum and Instruction. 
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Guidelines for Effective 
Professional Development Programs 

A strcng commitment is made to professional development. 

□ Is an appropriate individual responsible and accountable for the 
professional development of kindergarten teachers? 

□ Is sufficient time allocated for individuals to assess the needs, plan 
activities for, lead, participate in, and evaluate the kindergarten 
development program? 

□ Is sufficient budgetary allocation made to support the professional 
development program for kindergarten and for teacher participa- 
tion in the program? 



Professional development programs are carefully planned. 

□ Is the professional development program designed to improve 
kindergarten student learning through improving the skills and 
knowledge of their teachers? 

□ Isthe professional development program planned collaboratively 
with significant input from those whom the program is designed 
to assist? 

□ Is the professional development program based upon thorough 
assessment of individual and collective needs? 

□ Is the professional development program designed to reflect cur- 
rent concerns and issues related to curriculum? 

□ Are clear objectives established for the kindergarten? 

□ Will future kindergarten programs be ongoing and cumulative in 
their design? 



Professional development programs recognize individual differences. 

□ Are varied types of opportunities incorporated, including work- 
shops, conferences, institutes, courses and in -school discussion 
sessions? 

□ Is the professional development program tailored to meet tie 
diverse needs of teachers with a wide range of knowledge, skills 
and circumstances? 



Professional development programs are effectively conducted. 

Does the professional development program: 

□ blend content with effective pedagogy? 

□ entail active participation? 

□ address concrete, day-to-day problems of teachers? 

□ integrate theory and practical application? 

□ communicate objectives to participants 7 

□ provide opportunities for classroom practice of new skills and 
techniaues? 

□ incorporate support and follow-up activities? 



Professional development programs are systematically evaluated. 

□ Will the professional development programs be evaluated to deter- 
mine whether the needs they were designed to meet have been 
satisfied? 

□ Will the evaluation results be used to improve and to develop future 
programs? 



Source: Connecticut State 
Department of Education, 1985 
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Administrative Support 

Designing and implementing a child -centered, high quality kindergarten 
program requires full and complete administrative support for every com- 
ponent of the program. Gainingthe support needed is only possible when 
administrators have a very cleai understanding of what constitutes the best 
early childhood program. Thus, L ' i imperative that all administrators who 
have responsibility for developing, administering and evaluating early 
childhood programs attend early childhood professional devebpment pro- 
grams. Some administrators may also wish to take a course in early child- 
hood education. The gc jI is to insure that those who make and/or monitor 
policy are well versed in the basic elements of successful and effective 
programs. 

'Ownership' of the program at all Because the best educational decisions evolve from a shared respon- 

levels is extremely important sibility with teachers and parents, creating cooperative "ownership" of the 

program is extremely important. Such an approach will enhance the 
opportunities for administrators and teachers to help parents— as well as 
staff members working with different age levels— to understand that 
although pressures for each achievement have intensified in recent years, 
the ways a four- or five-year-old child grows and leams have remained 
constant. The world has changed. Children have not. There is no way to 
speed up the process of how they grow, develop and leam. The basic 
kindergarten curriculum must revolve around language and play activity, 
and it must accommodate different and varied rates of growth and develop- 
ment (Seefeldt, 1985). 

Yet, even when responsibility is shared, in the final stages of decision 
making, it is the administrator who must support, clarify and defend the 
program and '^ho must persuade those with fiscal responsibility and 
authority to provide sufficient funding to deliver the best educational 
program possible to the community's young children. 

A community can adopt numerous approaches and philosophies in 
designing its early childhood programs: The consistent Key 10 success is 
the diligent search for the best program possible, one which provides the 
greatest benefit for the children. 

Administrators must also give top priority to staff selection. Hiring the 
best qualified teachers, coupled with effective and ongoing professional 
development programs, is tremendously important. In soma instances, 
contractual requirements play a major role in staff assignments. However, 
it is the responsibility of administrators who make staffing decisions to insure 
that only teachers with appropriate training, background, compatible 
philosophy, and desire are assigned to early childhood classrooms. 

An extremely important concept that must be emphasized by adminis- 
trators is the need for a carefully planned continuum of educational 
experiences throughout the elementary grades. The range of individual 
differences in experiential background and developmental levels is greater 
in the early childhood/kindergarten years than at any other stage of educa- 
tion. Effective kindergarten teachers meet each child at his or her develop- 
mental level, a guiding principle which should be carried on through all 
the grades in a learning continuum. Kindergarten teachers should not 
be expected to "get children ready" for first grade any more than first 
grade teachers should "get children ready" for second grade. They pro- 
vide for each child the program, materials and services that are 
appropriate for that child's present learning level. This "continuum 
philosophy" is a must if we are to meet children's needs first and 
academic requirements thereafter. 
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Numerous studies have documented that the principal plays a most im- 
portant role in programming for kindergarten children. Principals can insure 
that programs are beneficial rather than harmful by encouraging the 
development ot programs that are designed "not so much to accelerate 
the intellectual growth of the young child, as to provide numerous enriching 
experiences which build a solid base for successful learning in later years" 
(Seeteldt, 1985). Teachers need the principal's full support and assistance 
to adapt the school program to the child's learning styles, rather than forcing 
the child to conform to any "pre-cast" educational mold (Doud, 

The final key element administrators can provide for high quality kinder- 
garten programs is an effective and consistent communication system that 
provides parents, the community and other staff members with a clear 
understanding of the kindergarten program. Communication should pro- 
vide for a full description of all available options, the connection between 
the kindergarten program and those for the other elementary grades, and 
the channels by which parents, teachers and the community may learn 
more about the program or make suggestions related to the achievement 
of their common quest— providing the best program for every child in the 
kindergarten. 



The Learning Environment 

Children respond to places as well as to objects and people. Places can 
be frightening or friendly (Leeper, 1954). Thus the learning environment- 
al! physical facilities, equipment and materials— must be carefully selected 
for their relationship to the total learning situation and to children's develop- 
ment. The school environment should invite children to participate in 
activities and to have experiences through which they may learn the joys 

of discovery, exploration, creatior experimentation and observation. This Qualify programs require many 
means a quality kindergarten requires many types of materials and equip- types of materials and equipment. 
ment appropriate^ arranged in a suitable space. 

Because the environment reflects the program goals, teachers must have 
a clear idea of these goals before attemp ting to make the environment com- 
patible with them. The environment includes the physical and human 
qualities that, in combination, create a place fcr adults and children to vork 
and play together. It is comprised of physical space and atmosphere. 
Teachers make choices relating to the physical setting (equipment, 
materials, room arrangement and facilities), the temporal setting (schedul- 
ing and pacing of the day), and the interpersonal setting (the nature and 
number of children and teachers, and their relationships). The physical 
setting is described in this section. 

Indoor space. The kindergarten classroom space should be adaptable, 
flexible, livable and welcoming. The amount of space should be adequate 
for the children to move about easily and also to accommodate a variety 
of activities and grouping patterns. Qualities to b? considered in planning 
the facilities are described in 'The Learning Environment" (page 50). 

The arrangement of the equipment and materials vithin the physical 
space of the classroom can enhance or interfere with the learning environ- 
ment. Space should be arranged to further the goals of the kindergarten 
program. In a kindergarten where the interaction of children with each 
other, with staff, and with materials is valued, an arrangement of space 
into activity centers is particularly effective. (See the sample floor plan, page 
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The Learning Environment 



Children Need to. 

Have an opportunity to 
make choices and partici- 
pate in independent 
learning 



Be treated as individuals, 
with unique strengths 
and developmental goals 



Learn to be part of 
a groi 



Become responsible for 
the environment and take 
care of the materials 
and equipment 



Be aware of the 
appropriate behavior 
expectations in the 
school setting. 



Be with adults who will 
supervise and facilitate 
play, and encourage 
learning throughout 
the day. 



The Environment Should: 

—Be arranged to encourage free ex- 
ploration and provide a clear view of 
what is available. 

—Offer a variety of activity centers so 
children can explore, manipulate, 
probe 

—Allow large blocks of time for play so 
children can make more than one 
choice. 

—Provide private as well as gtoup 
spaces so children can experience 
cooperative and solitary play. 

—Insure that children have easy access 
to teachers and materials. 

—Be equipped with materials that will 
match the development level of the 
children. 

—Be set up for interactive learning play 
with room for four to six children in 
centers, adjacent easels and swings, 
multiples of materials such as tele- 
phones, vehicles and puzzles. 

—Allow time for both small and large 
group activities. 

—Provide activities that will stress co- 
operation and social interaction. 

—Provide clearly designated storage for 
materials. 

—Allow time for children to be in- 
structed in the proper use and care of 
materials. 

—Allow time for cleanup in the daily 
schedule. 

—Arrange room to avoid runways and 
dead ends created by furniture. 

—Allow adequate space and materials 
to accommodate the number of chil- 
dren allowed in each center. 

—Allow plenty of time for transitions so 
that children can move calmly from 
one activity to another. 

—Communicate behavioral limits 
through the arrangement of space 
and materials, such as including soft 
pilbws and lighting to denote quiet 
areas. 

—Be set up before children arrive so 
teachers are free to be with the 
children. 

—Allow the teacher visual access to all 
areas of the classroom and play- 
ground. 



(Adapted from Gordon, A. and Browne, K. Beginnings and Beyond: 
Foundctions in Early Childhood Education. Albany, NY Delmar, 1985.) 
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SAMPLE KINDERGARTEN FLOOR PLAN 
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Arranging Classroom Space 

Rooms 

□ for kindergarten or first grade pupils, shall not be located 
a'uove or below the floor of exit discharge (Connecticut Fire 
Safety Code, Ch. 9, Educational Occupancy) 

Walls 

□ abundant display space at children's eye level 

□ subdued color to serve as background for people and 

materials 

□ fire retardant and nonasbestos acoustic material, such as 

parous vinyl 

□ movable walls or partitions to modify space divisions 

according to needs 

Floors 

□ carpeting for warmth and comfort as children play on floor 

□ vashable tile "wet area" for messy activities 
C nonasbestos acoustic material 

Windows and doors 

□ windows at children's eye level 

□ windows fitted with darkening devices, such as shades, 

blinds or drapes, and screens 

□ windows able to open for ventilation and egress, preferably 

with cross-ventilation 

□ windows ample to provide abundant natural light 

□ doors ■ujht enough for children to handle 

□ exit directly to outside play area, desirable 

Utilities 

□ electric outlets every 9 teet 

□ nonglare lighting: natural light, fluorescent panels, soft 

incandescent lighting for separate interest centers 

□ safety guards on heaters ot radiators 

□ child-size sink and drinking fountain 

□ controlled water temperature 

□ bathroom with child-size toilet in the room or nearby 

Furniture 

□ movable and storable 

□ durable and easily cleaned 

□ comfortable and attractive 

□ tables of varied types according to purpose and use 

(trapezoids are especially flexible) 

□ chairs: stackable, lightweight, appropriate sizes, variety of 

types (hard and soft, rockers) 
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Storage 

□ coatroom with hooks for coats and a low bench/shelf for 

boots 

□ cubbies for children to store personal items and materials 

□ open and closed shelves and cupboards for materials 

□ movable storage units 

□ some storage accessible to children 

□ storage units backed with pegboard, bulletin board or 

additional shelving to increase usefulness 

□ special storage accommodations for large paper, riding 

toys, blocks, bulky teaching materials 

□ ample counter space for storage, displays and work surfaces 

□ work space for teacher, preferably outside of main 

classroom 



The ic' } owing points should be considered in arranging a kindergarten 
classroom for active exploration and interaction: 

□ Select centers based on the goals for learning and the individual 
characteristics of the children in the class. 

□ Organize centers into clearly defined areas. Shelves, dividers and 
tables can be used to create L- or U-shaped areas. 

□ Each center should include both storage facilities and work/play 
space. 

□ Provide ample and distinct storage. Shelves, containers, waste 
baskets and supplies should be labeled with symbols or pictures. This 
will encourage children to clean up and put away materials. 

□ Separate centers for noisy activities from those for quiet activities, 
n Arrange the centers to divert traffic from areas wnere it would disturb 

work or cause accidents. 

□ Locate centers near facilities (such as electrical outlets, light sources 
or water) needed for the activities. 

□ Place related areas adjacent to one another, such as dramatic play 
near large building blocks. 

□ Arrange centers so that they are easily visible to the teacher. 

□ Provide enough materials, space and equipment in each center to 
accommodate the desired number of children. 

□ Adapt the physical environment and arrangement of space when- 
ever necessary to meet children's changing needs. 

□ Include some spaces that offer softness and seclusion foi relaxed, 
quiet or individual activities, such as reading picture books or resting. 
Pillows, rocking chairs, rugs and boxes can be used in this way. 

□ When possible, arrange equipment and space to serve more than 
one r ' irpose at different times during the day. For example, the space 
used tor gross motor activities might also be used tor whole group 
meetings; the housekeeping table might also be used at snack time. 

□ Be creative with limited space. Replace the teacher's desk with a file 
cabinet and small table; use an open closet as a small center; use 
adjacent outdoor and hallway space; use vertical space by building 
aloft. 
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Equipment and materials. A variety of well -chosen materials and 
equipment is as essential to the kindergarten as textbooks are to the upper 
elementary grades. Children need materials and equipment that exercise 
their minds and bodies through experiences involving manipulating, 
creating, constructing, moving, discovenng and exploring. Appropriate 
materials and equipment will invite children to come together, to learn and 
to interact with the physical environment and the people in it. 
Appropriate materials and equip- The effectiveness of kindergarten materials and equipment depends not 

ment foster many positive learning only upon their careful ch »ce but also upon their use. Too many activities 
opportunities. can be overwhelming. Materials that are too complex or too simple will 

not be used eagerly and appropriately. It is essential that the kindergarten 
teacher thoughtfully plan the introduction and presentation of materials 
in relation to the program goals. Equipment and materials in the kinder- 
garten are learning tools, not simply a means of occupying children's time. 
A list of suggested materials and equipment that support the programmit ig 
recommended in this volume may be found on pages 55 through 57. 

Materials and equipment should be selected on the basis of the criteria 
listed below . 



Safety 

nontoxic finishes 

smooth and roundeJ edges 

suitability to children's capabilities 

Qualitv an I Durability 

able to withstand the wear and tear of a group of children 
able to be maintained to prolong usefulness 
constructed of strong, long-lasting materials 
convenient for storage of all parts 

Cost 

initial cost balanced with durability, quality and usefulness 
feasibility of making a good cuality substitution fcr an expensive item 
availability of the item from the least expensive source 

Flexibility 

usefulness in a variety of ways and situations 

balance of open-ended materials (sand, blocks, paint, cubes) and 

specific-use materials (puzzles, books, games, magnets) 
usefulness of all components 

Instructional Value 

relationship to educational goals 
careful design to avoid confusing children 
provision of learning opportunities at different levels 
consideration of current, well-founded knowledge about how children 
learn 

developmental appropriateness 
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Suggested Materials and Equipment 
for Kindergarten Programs 



Construction 

wooden unit blocks signs 

large wooden hollow blocks large empty boxes 

wheel toys for riding steering wheel 

block play props: vehicles, planks 

toy animals, people and 

furniture 



Discovery materials 

sand table and accessories: 
sifters, shovels, pails, 
rakes, molds, funnels, 
measuring cups 

rice, beans and oatmeal to 
vary sand play 

Water tub and accessories: 
plastic tubing, small 
pitchers, hand pumps, 
spray bottles, funnels, 
measuring cups, eye 
droppers 

collections: rocks, shells, 
nests, insects 



animal environments and 

animals 
gardening tools and supplies 
magnets 

color paddles and prisms 
electricity: batteries, wires, 

bells, flashlight bulbs 
magnifying glasses 
simple machines: pulleys, 

gears, inclined plane 
thermometers 



Woodworking 

workbench 
tools: hammer, saw, 
clamp, vice, hand drill, 
screwdrivers, ruler, pliers 



wood, nails, dowels, 
Styrofoam, logs 



Cooking 

electric hotplate and toaster bowls, utensils, pots and 

oven, electric frying pan pans 

measuring cups and spoons recipes 



Audiovisual equipment 

'ape recorder 
record player 
filmstrip projector and 
filmstrips 



overhead projector, 

transparancies 
screen 



Library corner 



books 

book racks, shelves 
magazines 



chairs, rocking chair, rug 
reading "boat" or 
"bathtub" 



(continued) 
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Suggested Materials and Equipment 

(continued) 



Manipulative 

table top building toys 
inch cubes, small colored 
blocks Legos, varied 
plastic building sets 

puzzles 



pegboards and pegs 
parquetry blocks 
lacing boards 
board games 

(See also math materials) 



Music 



rhythm and musical 

instruments 
autoharp and/or piano 



melody balls 
records and/ or tapes 
scarves 



Art supplies and materials 

easels 

tempera paint and brushes 
finger paint 

crayons, water color markers 

large newsprint 

colored construction paper 

colored tissue paper 

cardboard 



scissors 

clay dough anJ tools 
paste and glue 
yarn 

collage materials 
burlap and fabric scraps 
wallpaper s; nps 



Gross motor play 



ladder 

balance beam 
boards 

climbing structures 

slide 

stairs 

floor mats 



wheel toys: pedal toys, 
wagons, ride-on vehicles 

rocking boats 

scooter board 

jumping board, trampoline 

parachute 

games: ring toss, 
hopscotch, Twister 



Dramatic play 

kitchen appliances: 

■ ,ooden stove, 

refrigerator, sink, 

cupboard 
table and chairs 
doll bed, blankets, pillow 
dress-up clothes 

and uniforms 
dolls and clothes 
broom, dust pan 



ironing board 
telephone, clock, mirror 
dishes, pots and pans, 

food containers, 

silverware 
occupational props: 

cash register and 

play money, doctor's 

kit, fire hoses 
typewriter 
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Language arts materials 

manipulative letters of 

wood, crepe foam, placer 
y times, lotto, matching, 

alphabet, initial 

consonants, etc. 
flannel board, cutout" 
puppets and puppet si*ie 

or frame 
books 



pictures 
letter stamps 
typewriter 
alphabet cards 
small chalkboards, 

chart stand, 

newsprint 
recordings of stones, 

earphones 



Math manipulatives 

counters: buttons, checkers, 

beans, etc. 
tools for measuring length, 

volume, time 
numerals 
unifix cubes 
Cuisenaire rods 
games and puzzles for 

counting, numeral 

recognition, etc. 
calendar 



balance scale 
play money 
color tiles 

geoboards, geobands 

pegboards 

attribute blocks 

objects for classifying, 
sort and ordering: 
toy animals, buttons, 
small shape blocks, etc 



Outdoor space, Outdoor space should be an extension of the kinder- 
garten classroom, providing opportunities for exciting learning experiences 
as children move freely, exercise and develop their motor skills. Outdoor 
play can als • contribute to children's cognitive development, enhance com- 
munication and social skills, and g:</e children a sense of independence 
as well as a positive self-image (Dav:d & Wright, 1974; D rescott & David, 
1976). 

Because educators are rtalizng the many benefits which come from 
gross motor play, the equipment and materials designed for outdoor play 
have undergone several changes in the past decade. One change is the 
emphasis on developing outdoor areas that take advantage of the beauty 
of the natural landscape, incorporating hillsides or wooded areas into the 
play space. Another change is the development of "junk playgrounds,' 1 first 
conceived by C. T. Sorensen, a landscape architect in Denmark (Decker 
& Decker, 1976). 

Innovations in designing and equipping outdoor play spaces can extend 
the value of outdoor play beyond that offered by traditional playgrounds. 
Junk playgrounds can include items for: 

climbing: ropes, nets and walls 
crawling: tunnels, pipes 
balancing: logs or barrels 

walking and running: stepping stones or tire walks 

hopping: log pieces or tires 

swinging: tire swings and ropes 

sliding: boards or aluminum roofing 

stacking and building: plastic p\\ c,s or scrap luml er 

bouncing: innerspring mattresses or car springs with platforms 

water, sand and mud play 
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Planning and establishing an exciting outdoor play space can be expen- 
sive and difficult. However, some companies that sell equipment offer 
design services to help in developing a total plan. Sorce schools have 
created very successful play spaces using indu stria 1 ;naterials or recycled 
items. Sometimes parents have provided the labor and expertise to actually 
build the play space. Safety standards or guidelines should be followed. 

Outdoor play space should feature equipment and accommodations for 
large motor activities, sand play^ water play, dramatic play, ball play, active 
play, gardening and quiet activities. A separate kindergarten play area, im- 
mediately outside the classroom and safely enclosed, allows for activities 
to flow easily betweer indoors and outdoors. 

When planning an outdoor play space, the following considerations 
should be kept in mind: 

Safety and health 

□ Equipment is strongly constructed, securely anchored and well 
maintained. 

□ Cushioning, at least one foot deep, is located under climbing and 
swinging equipment. 

□ Swing seats are made of pliable material and are separated from 
areas used for running. 

□ Protective railings are installed to prevent falls from high equipment. 

□ The play area is enclosed with fencing. 

□ Good drainage keeps surfaces usable. 

□ A drinking fountain is available. 

□ Both sunny and shaded areas are available. 

□ Children are guided to use equipment appropriately and are taught 
basic safety rules. 

□ Teachers are actively involved in supervising all areas of the play 
space. 

Activities and equipment 

□ Equipment provides appropriate and challenging levels of difficulty. 

□ A variety of equipment is provided to stimulate different types of 
physical activity. 

□ Some activities invite cooperative play. 

□ Some equipment is flexible and movable so that children can arrange 
it to suit the demands of play. 

□ The placement of equipment demonstrates a variety of spatial 
relationships. 

□ Thi?re are enough play options to avoid an unreasonable degree of 
competition or waiting. 

□ Both rard surfaces and grassy areas are included. 

□ Open space for active play is available. 

Organization of play space 

□ The play area is well defined. 

□ Clear pathways and adequate space allow traffic to flow well. 

□ Children are easily visible for supervision by staff. 

□ Different types of activity areas are separated. 

□ The area is easily accessible to classrooms, bathrooms and storage. 

□ The daily schedule includes active play periods outdoors. 

□ Use of the play space is scheduled to minimize overcrowding. 

□ Teachers focus their attention on and interact with the children to 
enhance learning outdoors. 
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Library media resources. Instructional technology— library media 
resources and computers— offers tools and delivery systems for learning 
and teaching which are part of the learning environment. Library media 
centers and the personnel who staff them can play an important role in 
children's educational lives as soon as children enter school. 

A well-developed library media center contains many types of materials 
and equipment in a multipurpose facility overseen by appropriately trained 
staff. Materials which reflect the school's educational programs and 
children's recreational interests may include the following types: 

print books, periodicals, newspapers and pamphlets 

visual computer, hard- and software, filmstrips, films, 

games, slides, transparencies, videodisk, videotape, 

etc. 

audio audio card, cassette tape, instructional radio and 

television, records, reel-to-reel tapes 

mixed media art objects, dioramas, games, globes, maps, models, 
pictures and prints, puzzles, replicas, sculptures, toys 

Sometimes children may use the materials which are appropriate to them 
in the library media center, individually or in group activities. At other times, 
the library media specialist may bring 'terns to the classroom. 

Daily story time, whether with the kindergarten teacher or with the library 
media specialist, is one of the highlights of a high quality kindergarten pro- 
gram. Children are captivated by the magic worlds they enter through 
literature. They are not too young to experience the many treasures of good 
literature and to learn thai books are sources of pleasure, excitement and 
delight. Kindergarten students love repetition, eagerly requesting that "old 
favorites" be read again and again! Broadening children's language ex- 
periences through literature, poetry and storytelling forms a rich back- 
ground for learning to read and loving it. The place of literature as an im- 
portant contr ^ution of library media cannot be overlooked as a part of the 
total language arts experience. 

Concept books help to expand language by providing materials that 
refine and elaborate on the concepts that children are learning. Wordless 
books are favorites of young children because they allow those who do 
not yet read to tell stories through pictures. Using poetry, giving children 
opportunities to tell and retell stories with flannel board cutouts, and see- 
ing puppets make stories come alive allow the media specialist to share 
in children's language and reading experiences. 

Many library media skills can be learned by kindergarten children. The 
Connecticut State Department of Education's publication, A Guide to 
School Library Media Programs, defines four competency areas and the 
skills which kindergartners can master. The areas are (1) knowledge of 
library media center organization, facilities, personnel and procedures; (2) 
selection and use of appropriate materials for c -ricular or leisure activities; 
(3) skill in analyzing, interpreting, organizing and evaluating information; 
and (4) skill in communication, including the production of oral, written 
and visual materials. An important object' ve of the library media program 
is to provide materials and services that support teaching and learning 
Meeting this objective requires teachers and library media specialists to work 
together. Teachers need to keep the library media specialist informed about 
classroom activities and teaching plans. Conversely, library media 
specialists should keep classroom teachers up-to-date about the materials, 
equipment and services available from the library media center. Children 
benefit from the integration of programs and come to understand the library 
media center as a valuable part of their learning environment. 

in the Minnesota Department of Education's publication, Kindergarten 
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Excellence: Knowledge and Competencies of t \ind carter) Teachers 
(1986), it is suggested that teachers can facilitate th* of media and 
technology by gaining skills in using film, filmscrip, slide, overhead and 
opaque project :s; videotape and cassette recorders; record players and 
reproduction machines; microcomputers, laminators, dry mount press; and 
television. 

The learning environment will be enhanced by a teacher's familiarity and 
use of: (1) bulletin boards (whic.i display, teach, reinforce, introduce and 
review); (2) pictures and posters; (3) letters and lettering; (4) boards (flan- 
nel, magnetic, hook and pocket); (5) puppets (commercial, teacher- or 
child -made); (6) games, film, fllmstrips, slides, photographs, newspapers, 
and magazines, models, software, books, videotapes and tecords. 

A variety of children's activities will be enriched if the teacher also pro- 
vides and understands viewing skills and the need for a variety of viewing 
opportunities by children. "Viewing is a receptive, communications art. 
Seeing is a physical ability; viewing is a learned skill. Viewing has a variety 
of purooses (marginal, discriminative, attentive, appreciative, analytical and 
creative)." (Kindergarten Excellence: Knowledge and Competencies of 
Kindergarten Teachers, a report of the Minnesota Early Chiidliood Teacher 
Educators, Kindergarten Task Force, 1986, p. 125). 

The role of the teacher, also described in the task force report, should 
include helping children to appropriately use and respond to media and 
technology by: i .) teaching children how to use and produce selected 
media equipment and items; (2) including children in the creation of 
bulletin boards and other displays for the classroo.n; (3) helping children 
understand media as a means of communication, (4) giving children a 
variety of viewing/listening experiences; and (5) helping children to analyze 
and evaluate media use and effectiveness. (Ibid.) 

Computers as a part of the learning environment. Microcomputers 
and related technology are becoming increasingly available to schools. 
These materials represent potentially powerful tools for the kindergarten 
curriculum, but like other resources* careful planning and exploration must 
precede their infusion into the classroom. "...Children are growing up inter- 
acting with computers, playing with computers . nd learning to be com- 
fortable with computers without even realizing it." (NaLbitt, 1982, p. 33) 

Early childhood educators will argue that it is important for young 
children to build with blocks, engage in dramatic play and experiment with 
finger paints, etc., but that the microcomputer can be used, also, as an 
educational experience and tool to stimulate divergent thinking, freedom 
and self-confidence. Case studies also indicate that the microcomputer can 
promote autonomy, self-esteem and cooperation (Burg, 1985). 

Burg h <s stated that while microcomputers will never replace blocks or 
Microcomputers can provide chll- dolls or h s :ks or crayons, they can prr Me children with de velopmentally 
dren with developmental^ appro- appropriate experiences. Most five-year-olds can play games on the 
priate experiences. microcomputer 'hat provide opportunities to compare numbers, letters, 

words, shapes, colors, sounds, amounts end other concepts. The micro- 
computer can help children count, add and subtract objects. Other games, 
she says, can ask them to remember what they've just seen or heard. The 
microcomputer can also encourage problem solving and direct the 
manipulation of concrete objects (Burg, 1985). 

Some computer programs such as Cooperation Maze by Follett Library 
Book Company have been created to permit children to cooperate as they 
work together on a microcomputer task. Using the LOGO programming 
language, children are introduced to conceptualizing and hypothesizing 
Children can demonstrate creativity and persistence when using LOGO. 
The primary drawback associated with computers is that, too often, cur- 
rent educational uses of the computer u put children through their paces 
to provide exercises of an appropriate level of difficulty, to provide feed- 
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back, and to dispense information. The computer is programming the child. 
In the LOGO environment, the relationship *s reversed. Vhe child, even 
at preschool age, is in control. The child programs the computer." (Papert, 
1980, p. 19). 

Fine motor experiences can be provided by using the keyboard and joy- 
sticks. Language skills can be developed by taping and playing back stories. 
Sight vocabulary can be learned by repeated use of basic command words. 
Auditory skills can be enhanced by identifying and playing tunes on the 
computer. There is a danger, however, that some educators will also ex- 
pect young children to be able to develop simple programs, and that should 
not be a goal of the program. Teachers may need training in order to learn 
basic programming skills so they can individualize programs for children 
or choose appropriate software for them (Burg, 1985). 

Kindergarten children can explore and experiment. Most children can 
also define the term "computer"; recognize, understand and use computer 
terms appropriately (i.e., computer, hardware, keyboard, disk drive, printpr, 
software, diskette, boot, cursor, menu); follow oral and written directions; 
turn computer system on and off; locate keys on keyboard; run a simple 
software program; and use software for drill and practice, simulation/ 
modeling and for tutoring purposes. (ACES, 1983). 

For young children, computers can serve the following three major 
functions: 

□ Delivery of individualized instruction 

Using appropriate computer hardware and software, kindergarten 
teachers can plan instructional activities in which the rate of 
response, level of difficulty, i iode of learning, type of feedback 
and amount of practice can ba varied according to child needs. 

□ Provision of specialized activities 

Computer technology can permit teachers to provide some special 
activities that would be difficult or impossible for children to ex- 
perience otherwise. Among the characteristics of the computer 
is its potential to provide a positive learning environment. Many 
peripherals, or attachments, are now available for the micro- 
computer which enable children to develop and use problem - 
solving and creative thinking skills. Graphics tools such as the 
Koala pad and the Gibson light pen, and music utilities such as 
the Music Construction Set encourage children to explc~<2 and test 
ideas th^t would be hard to duplicate with other methods. Als j, 
computer-controlled robots can provide concrete, nonthreatening 
nd highly motivational learning experiences for young children, 
ror example, a LOGO -driven floor turtle can help children experi- 
ence the joy of success in oroblem solving as well as the excitement 
of being in control of their learning. 

□ Compensation for disabilities 

In working witn special needs children, the value of individualized 
induction, immediate feedback and positive learning environ- 
n. Tit which cjn be supported by computers cannot be over- 
emphasized. Computers, also, can help children to overcome or 
compensate for handicaps involving control and/or communica- 
tion disorders. Speech synthesizers, speech recognition units and 
keyboard enhancers and emulators can dramatically improve 
special needs children's ability to learn by enabling the computer 
to "read" for print handicapped, "write" for paralyzed or mobility- 
impaired, "speak" for vocally handicapped, and "move" for 
physically disabled children. 
Teachers can obtain information about software products from con- 
sultants with the State Department of Education, from catalogs distributed 
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by software companies, and by perusing educational computer journals 
such as Electronic Learning and Classroom Computer News. Various 
teacher-oriented newsletters such as Microquests, Hands On! and the 
National Logo Exchange offer concrete suggestions for classroom activities. 
In addition, in Connecticut, microcomouters and a range of educational 
software are available for investigation by teachers at SERC (Special Educa- 
tion Resource Center), Connecticut's regional educational service centers 
(ACES, CES, CREC, EASTCONN, Project LEARN and RESCUE), Project 
R\s~ and the computer renters at colleges and universities. 

In conclusion, kindergarten children are highly motivated and show 
obvious enjoyment in actively engaging a powerful machine with a sense 
of control and competence when they use microcomputers. While a 
microcomputer's monitor looks like a television screen, it does not function 
like a television set. In contrast to passive children watching television, they 
actively manipulate what appears on the screen. Children often do so in 
pairs or small groups as they share ideas about what to do next (Ziajka, 
1983). 

"All educational tools are value-neutral. They can be used to promote 
diverc^nt thinking or conformity, freedoi.i or restriction, self-confidence 
or fear. Choosing how an educational tool will be used is the responsibil- 
ity of teachers. Such choices require knowledge." (Burg, 1985, p. 44) 

In the final analysis, a microcomputer can be viewed as "simply another 
curriculum material whose value is dependent on how it is used by kinder- 
garten teachers. Computers will never replace teachers, nor will they take 
the place of those activities used for music, language arti, cooking, art, 
science and the rest. A microcomputer is merely another potential addi- 
tion to the early childhood classroom, another opportunity for young 
children to experience the surrounding world." (Ziajka, 1983, p. 66) 

Implications. The suggestions for the arrangement of the learning en- 
vironment outlined in this chapter are meant to be guidelines for the kinder 
garten planner. As stated earlier, the teacher must constantly be aware of 
the origina' urogram goals in order to create and sustain an environment 
in which all children in the program can leam and grow. The sections on 
space and materials serve as a reminder of the ways in which the environ- 
ment in a kindergarten program is central to the children's needs. When 
we speak of environment, we include not only the physical arrangement 
c. space and learning materials in the classroom and on the playground, 
but also the total impact on the child of all people and ertivitips within the 
school building and the larger community. 
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Emotional and Social 
Development 



As the child's first formal year in public school, kindergarten is the natural 
time to encourage an ability to function within a group. Perhaps the most 
important prerequisites to smooth group functioning are the development 
of self-knowledge and self-confidence, signposts of emotional develop- 
ment. Emotional development, in turn, leacL . } the ability to communicate 
with others, to recognize and respect differences in others and to adapt to 
both routine and jhange. These are often indicators of social adjustment. 
Although it is recognized that these qualities are interrelated, they are arbi- 
trarily separated here for purposes of discussion. The overall goal in both 
emotional and social development <s to foster a child's individuality and a 
strong ser.se of self- understanding, which leads to autonomy. 

This section discusses goals and relevant research, and offers examples 
and recommendations for nurturing emotional and social development in 
each of the following areas: positive self- concept, communicating with 
others, recognizing and respecting differences in others and working toward 
autonomy or self- discipline. The sources of stress on children and how to 
alleviate the effects are discussed in some detail. 



Emotional development 

"If facts are the seeds that grow into knowledge, then 
emotions and sense impressions must be the fertile soil 
in which the seeds must grow." 
Carson, 1965, p. 65 



The importance of self-concept. Everything children think and do is 
guided in part Dy how and what they think about themselves, that is, by their 
sense of self (self-concept, self- worth and self-esteem). Weinstein and Fan- 
tini (1970) suggest that the three areas that humans think about most are 
identity, connectedness and power. Identity means: Who am I? What do 
I do? Why? Connectedness means: Who are my significant others? How 
do I relate to them? And power means my sense ot control: I am respon- 
sible for what happens to me. 

Humans are not born with a sense of self; rather, they learn it by inter- 
preting events around them. If parents end teachers treat children as capable 
learners, children try harder, do well in school, receive recognition and 
become scholars Sadly, the reverse is also true, as Rist's research (1973; 
poignantly asserts. Echoing the well-known findings of the earlier Pygmalion 
studies (Rosenthal end Jacobson, 1968), Rist's subjects evolved as winners 
or losers depending on how they had been labeled in kindergarten This 
indicates that the kindergarten teacher is an important builder of children's 
positive self-concept. 

Three implications emerge from these findings. First, a positive 
self -concept is preferable to a negative one. Second, the child's self-concept 
is malleable. Third, the kindergarten classroom is an ideal laboratory for 
building positive feelings of worth. 
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Raising children's self-concepts. All children benefit from a healthy, 
positive self-concept, but some children may require specific help: 

□ if they make frequent legative comments about themselves and/or 
others; 

□ if they avoid or are avoided u v peers; 

□ if they continually seek reass ance or attention (the showoff, buliy, 
complainer, tattletale); and 

□ if they set unreasonable goals (too high or too iow). 



Activities to Build Self- Concept 



If the kindergarten classroom has basic supplies such as puppets, a mirror, 
individual student mailboxes, tape recorder, camera, magnifying glass 
or microscope, and vanous art supplies for drawing, painting and model- 
ing, the following activities may be helpful 



Group activities 

□ Discuss any classroom or life problem with the croup, brainstorm- 
ing to arrive at a variety of solutions 

□ Form "positive bombardment circles" One child sits in the center 
while class members in a circle take turns saying something com- 
plimentary about him/her. 

□ Do a classroom project together, newspaper, birthday list trips. 

□ Play "me-in-a-box." Each child brings in items that represent 
him/her 

□ Play "If I could be a (toy, food, animal, person. 

place, plant) I'd be a " 



Role-Playing topics 

□ Children's joys and delights (birthday, holiday, vacation, food) 

□ Children's problems (school, home, familv) 

□ Scenes from children's literature 



Language experiences, activities and topics 

□ Class timelines. Enter each cl 'd's birthdate, as well as other signifi- 
cant events (moves, new siblings, illnesses, deaths, divorce) 

□ Class book, such as "Happiness is.. ," "Sadness is " "Kindness is " 

□ Self-commercials, in which children "sell themselves" as poten- 
tial friends 

□ "Me" poems, rhymes or riddles accompanied by "me" tracings or 
drawings 

□ Ideas for class "suggestion box" 

□ Sentences to be completed "I like to "People like 

me because ." "Someday I will ." 

□ Class and indk ' ial notes and letters (thanks, invitations, requests, 
get well) written with teacher's help on newsprint or posterboard. 
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The kindergarten teacher wants every child to develop insights such as 
the following (even though five-year-olds would not verbalize them as 
stated here): 

□ We all deserve to be happy. 

□ What I do affects myself e...d others 

□ I should treat others the way I want to be treated 

□ People behave out of their needs and feelings 

□ Each of us can learn how to avoid trouble. 

□ Each of us can unlearn bad habits. 

□ My teacher cares about me. 

□ I need to be able to cope when bad things, although not my fault, 
happen to me 

□ Each one of us has strengths and weaknesses; I am beginning to 
learn about mine. 

□ Each one of us has likes and dislikes; I am beginning to learn about 
mine. 

□ Each of us can do some little things to make the world a better place. 

□ I can learn to express myself orally, nonverbally and in writing to let 
others know what I am thinking and feeling 

Social development 

Social development occurs when young children interact with objects and 
important people in their environment. Teachers in kindergarten aim to 
foster three basic social skills: effective verbal and nonverbal communica- 
tion, recognition and respect for individual differences, and self -discipline 
leading to autonomy. 

Rudolph and Cohen suggest that in any kindergarten class one would A range of social development will 
expect to find children in several stages of social development. These range be reflected in the kindergarten 
from those who can usually manage only one friend at a time to those who class. 
prefer cooperative activities in larger groups. Depending on the demands 
of the situation, the sensitive teacher will vary group sizes to try to accom- 
modate as many styles as possible. The observant teacher will also note 
children who have yet to find an acceptable niche in the class and will guide 
them into strategies to foster better social interaction. 

Rudolph and Cohen conclude that "in time, identification with the class 
as a whole gives a child the assuring comfort that feelings are universal, 
and with that the special sense of power that comes from being one of many 
who are tied in common interests.'* (Rudolph and Cohen, 1984, p 41) 

Effective communication. Because communication is a basic strategy 
for social interaction, it is important for children to develop listening and 
speaking skills. The strategy of communication is a good example oi the 
integration of various kinds of learnings »n kindergarten curriculum. For 
specific act: ities that foster communication skills, the reader is directed 
to the section on the language arts in Part II of the kindergarten guide. 

Recognition 2nd respect for individual differences. People differ in 
age, appearance, race, sex, ethnicity and occupation. Children need to 
be exposed to as many different examples as possible in order to avoid 
forming stereotypes. Our overall goal is for children to celebrate differences 
as they learn to value the contributions of all member > of our society. 
Teachers rr y find the checklist on page 70 to be helpful in judging how 
well they are communicating this acceptance of societal differences to 
cMdren through the total classroom environment. 
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Establishing and Maintaining 
A Nonsexist, Multicultural Classroom Environment 



1. Does your classroom a tain pictures of members of many cultural 
groups of both sexes in vared occupations and professions: doctors, 
letter carriers, nurses, lawyers, technical workers, mechanics, 
teachers, scientists? 

2. Do you regularly display pictures of men and women, girls and boys 
in non stereotypical roles? 

3. Do you regularly display pictures of men in nurturing roles? 

4. Are children made aware that there are many different types of 
families, that families "change in size and composition"? Are they 
made aware that all forms of the family are valid? 

5. Does youi classroom environment promote nonsexist education, 
e.g., combine the housekeeping and block areas, or are pupil tasks 
and activities sex -based? 

6. Do you avoid the use of sexist terms such as mailman, fireman, 
policeman, brave boy, sweet gj r | t e tc? 

7. Do you avoid suoae " ig that certain types of content, behavior, 
achievement, reward and punishment are more appropriate for boys 
than girls? for girls than boys? 

8. Do you regularly display pictures of herces of various cultural groups? 

9. Does your class library contain materials dealing with the lite, history 
and cultui? of various cultural groups? 

10. Have the materials, books and nonprint materials in use in your 
classroom been selected in accordance with established guidelines 
for evaluating books for racist and sexist content? 

11. Do you take into account cultural differences and differences in lear- 
ning styles when planning teaching -learning activities? 

1 2 Do you regularly plan activities that will help each student to develop 
a more positive self-concept? 

13. Are activities— arts, crafts, music, literature, games— -that will help 
students to recognize, accept and appreciate cultural differences a 
regular part of the classroom program? 

14. Do you avoid the use of such expressions as "You're acting like a 
bunch of wild Indians! You're acting like a bunch of savages! Boys 
should be gentlemen! Girls should behave likes ladies!" 7 

15. Do you show affecticn and/ or displeasure "nually between the 
sexes? Among cultural groups? 

16. When bias or discrimination occurs in the classroom, do you encour- 
age discussion, understanding and resolution of the problem? 

17. Do you avoid the use of terms that associate the term "black" with 
neo ? images, e.g., black day, black deed? 

18. Do accept the speech and language of the culturally different 
chi! ' \re you able to develop the child's ability to use standard 
English without making it appear that the child's own dialect is be- 
ing rejected or is in any way inferior? 

19. Do you encourage nonstereotypical activities and model such 
behavior yourself? 



(Adapted from Beryl Ban field, Black Focus on Multicultural Education, 
1980) 



A Checklist for Teachers 
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Children's books. Children's books should be inspected for racism and 
sexism. The Council on Interracial Books for Children suggests the follow- 
ing guidelines to use in selecting and evaluating children's books: 

□ Check the illustrations. Choose books that show neither stereo- 
typing or tokenism. 

□ Check the story line. Select books that contain positive female role 
models, equitable standards for success and cooperation among 
diverse groups. 

□ Look at the lifestyles. Insist on books that illustrate respect for 
minority groups and that are accurate in cultural details. 

□ Afeigh the relationships portrayed between people. Seek books 
that show nonwhite and female characters as protagonists us well 
as in supporting roles. 

□ Note the heroes. Minority figures should be viewed within thecon- 
lext of the whole society, not simply in terms of how they benefit 
white society. 

□ Consider the book's effects on a child's self-image. Be careful of 
such stereo A ypes as "white, young, clean" as symbols of good as 
opposed to "black, old, dirty" as symbols of evil. 

□ Evaluate the author's and/or illustrator* background. To see if 
they are ultimately qualified to write the book. 

□ Examine critically the author's perspective. To insure objectivity 
in values. 

□ Watch out for loaded words. Insist on adjectives that convey 
positive rather than negative images, such as wily, docile, inscrutable 
and savage. Especially look for nonsexist language, e.g., ancestors 
instead of forefathers, community instead of brotherhood, firefighter 
instead of fireman. 

□ Look at the copyright date. In general, books printed after 1970 
show greater sensitivity to avoiding racist and sexist references. 

(Council on Interracial Books for Children, 1974) 



At the end of this chapter, there is a list of books that can he p „ster 
healthy social and emotional development. 



Fostering self • discipline 

The word "discipline" comes from disciple— a follower, a learner. Adults 
help children learn appropriate behaviors by setting good examples and 
by maintaining consistency and firmness. The effective teacher helps 
children to gain control over their behavior, or, in other words, to learn 
self-discipline. Self- discipline is crucial to healthy emotional and social 
development, because it permits children to use their talents in produc- 
tive and creative ways. Children must be offered the freedom to test their 
own limits, *o make decisions and to govern their own actions. At the same 
time they are learning to do these things, children also need adult protec- 
tion to keep them from harmful mistakes. But this is one of the challenges 
of kindergarten teaching— communicating responsibility and trust so that 
the children can begin to handle freedom. 

Many people confuse discipline and punishment. There is a difference 
between the two, as the following table from Gordon and Browne (1985, 
p. 161) points out. 
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Discipline 

Emphasizes what the child 

should do 
Is an ongoing process 
Sets an example to follow 
Leads to self-control 
Helps children change 
Is positive 

Accepts the child's need to assert self 
Foster's child's ability to think 



Punishment 

Emphasizes what *he child 

should not do 
Is a one-time occurrence 
Insists on obedience 
Undermines independence 
Is an adult release 
Is negative 

Forces the child to behave 
Thinks for the child 



What does good classroom discipline look like? In a classtoom where 
good discipline is evident, children behave courteously, accept respon- 
Teachers foster discipline by mod- sibility for their own actions, lead and/ or follow as necessary, use materials 
eling appropriate behavior. appropriately and adapt to daily routines. The teacher is a role model and 

facilitator, who 

□ kneels down, talks directly to children who need help, looks directly 
into their eyes, reaches out and holds a hand or shoulder while com- 
municating calm concern and understanding; 

□ shows guidance through voice and body language appropriate to 
individual children. Some children respond to a look, others to a 
silent gesture, still others to a soft voice and others to a firmer tone. 
Most children want to do well and need only to be given some 
constructive guidance. 

□ displays a sense of humor; 

□ responds as positively as possible to each situation that arises, always 
acknowledging children's feelings in such ways as: 

Td like to bee you finish that puzzle instead of dumping it on the 
floor. Here, let's pick up the pieces and study their shapes. Maybe 
we can figure out how to do it." 

"Please don't yell across the room to your friends. Walk over to them 
and speak to them." 

"Your ideas are interesting and I like to taik with you; however, the 
children want to hear the rest of the story. Tell me at the end of the 
book what you want to say I promise to listen to you then." 

"Some children like to draw designs with lines and curves, Laurie. 
Other peopte like to draw people and houses. Each kind of draw- 
ing is good and important." 

"Ask her. Don't grab it from her. People don't like grabbing. Ask, and 
then listen to her answer. Did she say 'no' to you? Then let's go find 
something else for you I'll go with you." 

"Water or the floor is too slippery. Someone could fail and get hurt. 
Here's a mop. See if you can mop up all the water over there. .I'll 
sponge up over here. Next time pour carefully and stop be'ore you 
get to the top. You can do it." 

(Examples adapted from Jeannette W. Galambos, A Guide to 
Discipline. National Association for the Education of Young Children, 
1969.) 
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Setting classroom conditions for effective discipline. Chapters 3 and 
5 discuss the appropriate arrangement of classroom space and materials 
to facilitate learning and development. It should also be noted that over- 
crowded play and work areas tend to create conditions that make positive 
interactions more difficult. Arranging sufficient materials, equipment, space 
and time, as suggested earlier, will also help to support a good social climate 
and promote effective self- discipline. 

Misbehavior will result if the activities and teacher expectations are too 
demanding, too easy, too irrelevant or too formal. If children must sit or 
stand for very long periods, if children are not permitted to talk or move 
around the room, and if they don't have enough time to do the things they 
want to do, problems will occur. 

The teacher will need to get to the classroom before the children do to 
plan the day's activities and to arrange the activity centers accordingly. The 
teacher can also be there to greet children as they come in. The fir c t few 
moments r x \e session set the emotional tone for the entire day, so it is 
important at that time to bt especially relaxed, warm, positive and en- 
thusiastic. These qualities bring out the best in children. 

Discipline and development in the kindergarten. Several writers, most 
notably Piaget (1932), Kohlberg (1976) and Damon (1979), conclude that 
children's moral reasoning develops in a regular and predictable ape- 
related continuum during early and middle childhood. Briefly, the child 
moves from concern foi external, concrete consequences to concern for 
meeting external sccial expectations. Put another way, the child moves 
from simple, egocenfaic reasoning to notions of reciprocity and respect for 
order and direction. The kindergarten year is one in which the child 
develops finer shades and gradations of feelings as well as responses to 
stimuli; therefore, it is an appropriate time to work with children to build 
a sense of self-control. The desired result for each child is autonomy and 

self-governance as opposed to blind obedience to others. Autonomy Autonomy develops when chil- 
develops when children are exposed to different points of view. Children dren are exposed to different 
should hear how others respond to their misbehaving, for example, so that points of view. 
the next time they can make better behavioral choices. It has been shown 
that severe punishment leads children to thoughtless confornvty, or worse, 
revolt against conformity. Children bring strong feelings and behavior pat- 
terns with them to kindergarten. Teachers need to recognize and respond 
to their expressions of anger, feai, jealousy, humor, lack of affection and 
grief as well as to their expressions of joy and happiness. Keeping in mind 
the general principles outlined in this chapter and those learned from train- 
ing and experience i early childhood education, teachers can develop a 
style of classroom guidance tha; promo, *s the growth of each chiiJ in 
self-control and autonomy. 



Relationship of social -emotional development 
to the social studies 

A major goal of early childhood education is to help young children to grow 
bevond considerations of themselves only, toward a concern for the welfare 
of others, and a knowledge of their social v orld. Before one can under- 
stand and value others, one must come to understand oneself. Thus, a 
child's social -emotional development is a key factor in any early childhood 
program. This foundation becomes basic to the child's learnings in the social 
sciences. (For ideas on expanding the child's knowledge o' the world and 
of the self, see the section on social studies in Part II of the guide ) 
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Stress on kindergarten children 

Related to the social and emotional development of children is the issue 
of stress. In recent years, sources of potential stress have been increasing. 
When children are affected by stress, schools are affected. Some sources 
of stress and some suggestions of appropriate ways for teachers and schools 
to handle stresses on children are offered here. 
Family patterns may cause or con- Changing structures of American family life. Changes in family life 

tribute *' childhood stress. structure and functioning can be sourer j of stress for young children. The 

family of two parents— one wno works outside the home and one whose 
primary vocation is child care— is no longer typical in the United States. 
An increasing number of Connecticut children do not live with a parent 
at all. In our state, each month an average of 2,054 children (two percent 
of all children under 18) are in foster care. In 1985, 9.2 percent of all babies 
(more than 4,000) were bom to teenage mothers, many of whom rely upon 
the child's aunt or grandmother for the child's primary care. 

Six and one-half million children in the United States live in stepfamilies, 
or "blended families," usually formed through divorce and remarriage. By 
1990, as many as one of every four children may live in a single -parent 
household (double the 1970 rate). In 1985, one child in five in Connecticut 
was bom to an unwed mother, many of whom were teenagers. The divorce 
rate, which is linked to many single -parent households, was 18.7 percent 
in 1980, nearly double that of 1970. Connecticut divorces in 1980 affected 
13,790 children (two percent of all children under 18). In 1985, the number 
of children under 18 who were affected by divorce dipped below two 
percent to 9,695. 

Clearly, family life conditions such as these can place stress on parent 
and child. Some research on stepfamilies suggests that children in these 
households experience more st ess and ambivalence, and less unity, than 
those in natural parent homes, especially in the first year or two of adjust- 
ment. Children in stepfamilies report more feelings of rejection, and some 
research cites these children as more prone to negativism and aggression 
(Skeen, 1984). Families of children born out of wedlock face enoimous 
financial and emotional burdens. Lower achievement and increased 
absenteeism in school are documented results of divorce on children 
(Winn, 1983). 

Employment patterns. Employment patterns of family members are 
changing, with the two- earner family becoming typical. By 1990, a pro- 
jected 50 percent or more of married women with children under six will 
work outside the home. Although research on the specific effects of working 
mothers is inconclusive (Honig, 1986), many factors stemming from the 
two - earner or working single - parent family's situation affect kind ergarten 
children. 

The trend for more mothers to work has led to increased numbers of 
children in daycare or at- home -alone (latchkey) children. When mothers 
work, children may spend time in one or more day care settings before 
and/or after school. In Connecticut, the percentage of women (with 
children under IS) in the workforce increased from 41.2 percent in 1970 
to 56.5 percent in 1980. State statistics also reveal that, in 1986, the need 
for day care placement exceeded the actual number of licensed spaces by 
nearly 25,000. In addition, it was estimated that 185,000 Connecticut 
children age 6 to 12 were in need of before- and/or after-school daycare. 
Nationally, millions of children are left alone after 3 p.m. each day. While 
some can manage on their own, toe many face frightening, lonely or 
dangerous periods alone during the school year, on school holidays and 
summer vacations. While the number of working mothers is increasing, 
the availability of suitable day care has become more scarce and costs too 
prohibitive for most families. Too few of the nation's public school districts 
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provide before- and after-schoo! progi.*ros. Many parents ! ave few 
option* bat to leave their children alone for some part of the day. 

In addition, two- worker and single-parent families often have little time 
to assist in the child'** education by taking the child to the library, expand- 
ing on the child's interests at home, and attending school conferences and 
events. By the time parents return home at the end of the day, the child's 
excitement with his school and interest in talking about school events 
usually has waned. 

Poverty. In Connecticut, 11.4 percent of all children lived in poverty in 
1980. Of these, 15.3 percent were children under age three. Increased 
employment and larger numbers of single -parent families headed by 
women have contributed to the spread of poverty. In Connecticut, where 
the number of households headed by a woman doubled between 1970 
and 1980, children in these families are reported to be four times as likely 
to live in poverty than other children. Many of these families experience 
feelings of helplessness, futility and injustice as they struggle for economic 
survival in the face of unemployment and low income. Tension in the home 
is felt by children if they hear money dircussions and arguments. 

Lack of sufficient health care may lead to stress on children. The school 
nurse can provide a primary connection with health care. Lack of adequate 
nutrition and nutritional information may also exist. 

Shame and embarrassment at inadequate clothing, school supplies, free 
or reduced-price lunches may affect some children. Even at kindergarten 
age, some children notice differences tn financial status. 

Indirect results of poverty —in. ! equate housing, unsafe play areas, drug 
pushers in apartment hallw - lightening incidents on the way to and from 
school— can ail be sourc ss. 

Child abuse, discipline ^ -44 parental expectations. When children 
experience acceptance and respect for their needs, when they are given 
appropriate, well -enforced limits for their behavior and empathetic 
role-models, they leam to like themselves and other*. When these 
elements are absent, childr - may devalue themselves and feel hostile 
toward others. 

Extreme conditions of parental frustration, tension and depression can 
lead to child abuse. Child abuse and neglect not only endanger the child's 
physical well-being, they aho jeopardize healthy social-emotional growth. 
Nationwide, reported cases of child abuse increase dramatically each year. 
Ur' rtunately, similar trends are prevalent in Connecticut, 

Unrealistic parental expectations about children's ability to discuss 
behavior objectively, to reason and to internalize right and wrong, can strip 
children of childhood. Too many children are asked to assume control, but 
they do not havw the resources to deal with such power. Children need 
to romp and play and explore, relying on parents to provide limits. Too 
often, they are expected to be alert and cautious. Absence of clear limits 
and authoritative— not authoritarian —adults m?kes children fearful. Their 
world is not safe and predictebb and they become disoriented and lost in 
a world that doesn't make sens*.. 

Parents under s 2ss tend to share problems with children who then 
become confused and threatened. Children need adults to care for them. 
They cannot understand violence, death, sexual fulfillment, depleting 
natural resources or nuclear th.eJ (Winn, 1983). Children who are forced 
to listen to these problems become confused and threatened. They feel 
responsible and guilty for the adult's pain. 

Societal stress and expectations. Some educators and parents believe 
that today's kindergartners are more sophisticated and knowledgeable than 
children of prior decades. Today, on ? of evsry two children who enters 
kindergarten has been to some kind of early childhood program, ard an 
increasing number of preschools use an academically oriented curriculum. 
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During these early childhood years, children are also exposed to pre- 
academic concepts through children's television. Even before enrolling their 
children in a nursery school, some parents enroll their children in formal 
learning programs. To some parents and educators, the logical conclusion 
is that these children's background experiences mean they need an 
academically enriched kindergarten curriculum. 

Some school administrators feel pressured by parents and school boards 
to produce better "products," as measured by standardized test scores, and 
have responded by beginning to teach basic skills earlier and earlier. These 
educators ofcn favor academic kindergarten programs, and especially an 
emphasis on early reading. What these groups of well-intentioned parents 
and e Jucators are forgetting is that, while kindergartners may appear to 
be more ma are, they are still five-year-olds. "If the pressures for early 
achievement have changed and intensified, the way that four- and 
five-year-old childen grow and learn has not. There is no way to speed 
up the way they grow, develop and learn." (Seefeldt, Carol, 1985, p. 13) 

Television, books and films portray children as more adult than they are, 
nother of society's pressures on children to gr >w up fast. Children are 
dressed like mini-adHts and expected to act nruch older than they are, 
whether they are interacting with people or playing with toyt. 
Status -conscious parents have added pressures on children by having to 
fulfill their own needs about being good parents- sending their children 
to the "right" preschool, dressing their children in the most fashionable 
clothes, etc. Television has brought accounts of global war, terrorist events 
and the threat of nuclear war into the lives of children, creating different 
kinds of society -produced stress. 

Family events as stressors. For some children, the birth of a baby into 
the family can be stressful. More serious events, such as the death of a sib- 
ling, parent or grandparent, can also cause severe stress. 

How children react 

A child may react to stress in * vaiiety of ways: 

□ daydreams frequently; 

□ lacks ability to concentrate according to current developmental level; 

□ is overly sensitive to mild criticism; 

□ shows developmental delays, regression, pants wetting, bottle 
sucking, etc.; 

□ < vthdraws from relationships with others; 

□ hyperactive or restless, wanders around rocm, touches and 
disturbs toys, games and otner children; 

LJ refuses to participate in fanily-onented activities; 

□ sleeps in school; is regularly tardy or excessively absent; 

□ is highly demanding of adults; 

□ has mghtmrves; and 

□ has grave, solem.. face; rarely smiles or laughs. 
Ways to help children under stress 

There are numero s appropriate ways for teachers and schools to help 
children deal with social and family pressures. 

□ Do not expect more of children than they can deliver at their develop- 
mental level. Tncouraqe parents and school boards to decrease 
unrealistic demands, Uje public information vehicles— newspapers, 
school meetings and guest lectures— to inform the community about 
u. hildren can and cannot do. 

□ In ti . . assrcoui, encourage children to attempt activities ! which they 
will succeed. 
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From family □ Some Connecticut schools, overwhelmed by the sheer number of 

changes children whose parents have divorced and remarried, no longer feel 

they can deal with such situations as anomalies. They have been ex- 
perimenting with special groups for parents and children, conducted 
by town social workers and school guidance counselors. 

□ Refer particularly difficult problems to school guidance counselors or 
social workers and be a resource for information and referral when 
parents ask for he'p. 

□ Be aware of children's current family situation and develop close 
family-school linkages so that parents will feel free to communicate 
with the school. 

□ Accept the different family patterns represented in the classroom- 
children without father or mother or in stepfamilies. Mention casually 
during the course of any family -oriented activity that "some of us will 
want to make two Mother's Day cards, one for mother and one for step- 
mother;" "some children like to celebrate Father's Day by making a gift 
for a special grownup in their lives, like grandfather, uncle or friend;" 
or "when you draw a picture of your family, you may want to include 
some special people whom you see often, like a grandmother, step- 
father, or cousin who lives downstairs." 

□ Examine your own attitudes and prejudices about families. Do you 
expect a child to misbehave merely because she/he is from a "broken 
home," or do you look at the whole child and accept other explana- 
tions for behavior also? Do you see stepmother as "wicked" c r as in- 
capable of providing the same caring and nurturing as a natural 
mother? Do you think that the boy from a stepfamily is reacting bad 
parenting or could he just be reacting to the birth of a new sibling? Do 
you listen to the concern that parents share ' out their children's ad- 
justment to a new family situation, or do you prejudge them? Do you 
overanalyze children's drawings, behavior? 

From working Many educators are also working parents who understand the need to pro- 

parents tect precious family time. Some ways to accommodate the needs of the 

school's staff and the children's parents are: 

□ Schedule only a few, highly prized events each year. 

□ Take turns with another teacher covering lunch breaks so that teachers 
can meet with parents during the noon hour. 

□ Don't insist that parents come in person unless necessary. Use the 
telephone. 

□ Arrange and announce in advance some school booster activities in 
which working parents can participate: room parent, donation of 
"found" materials, playground building projects on weekends. 

From child abuse □ Become farn»!iar with the state law and signs of abuse. Learn what the 

and neglect appropriate actions are to fulfill the teacher's responsibility in the par- 

ticular school system in which you work. In general, teachers r»re ex- 
pected to report their concerns to an administrator ar- 1 then to work 
cooperatively with the responsible parties to secure necessary protec- 
tion for the child. Continue to support the child's family relationship, 
never undermining the parent-child bond. 

□ Enlist the help of the school staff— teachers, nurses, social workers, 
guidance counselors, special education personnel— a? a team to decide 
what a child'* behavior means, 

□ Consider the possibility of providing a child -care program within the 
school for before- and after-school care, or arranging with a child-care 
center to address these parental needs. 
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Ways to help children under stress 

(continued) 



From poverty Educators are not responsible for society's conditions but they should not 

feel absolutely helpless. 

□ Find out about agencies that supply shelter, food, clothing. If you 
choose to, volunteer and advocate for these agencies. 

□ Find effective ways to be sure that children in temporary crisis or chronic 
poverty get what they need without shame. Get families and local 
groups to donate clothing— jackets, boots, mittens— and books. 
Distribute in a tactful manner, such as through the school nurse rather 
than in front of other children. 

□ Be sure parents and children fill out all forms, such as reduced-price 
lunch forms, and that all forms are returned. 

□ Take advantage of community or government programs to alleviate 
lack of resources. 



In her article, "Stress and Coping in Children," Young Children 
(July 1986), Alice Honig has suggested some specific- ways in 
which teachers can help children cope with stress. 

□ Recognize when a child is stressed. 

□ Demonstrate self-control and coping skills yourself. 

□ Enhance children s self-esteem through encouragement, 
caring, focused attention and warm personal regard. 

□ Help each child develop an inner source of pride and 
self-esteem. 

□ Use proactive intervention to avoid unnecessary ?r;s. 

□ Acknowledge children's feelings and encourage verbal 
mediation. 

□ Help children distinguish reality from fantasy. 

□ Use gentle humor. 

□ Structure classroom activities to enhance cooperation rather 
than competition, and emphasize helpfulness, kindness and 
love. 

□ Find individual talk time. 

□ Encourge ch" iren to act out coping skills. 



In conclusion, kindergarten-age children need to be children, allowed 
to rely on adults to care for them. Adults can reduce stress on children when 
thev listen and try to understand children's points of view and their limited 
ways to think logically. /Mults can also alleviate stress when they protect 
children's physical safety and insulate them from societal pressure. To ac- 
complish these goals, adults must be in control of their own notional 
needs and accept the responsibility for providing effective supervision for 
children. By spending valuable time with children and communicating that 
children are important, parents give children the nurturing they need 
When a parent or a teacher allows children to be childlike, to play and to 
explore within appropriate, clearly identified boundaries, children have an 
outk i for stress and a means of building confidence in their ability to master 
their world. 
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Books that Foster Social and 
Emotional Development 



Self- Concept and Alexander, M. Sabrina Dial, 1971 

Self- Discipline Anderson, H.C. The Ugly Duckling Scribner, 1965. 

Arkin, A. Tony's Hard Work Day Harper & Row, 1972. 

Baldwin, A Jenny's Revenge. Four Winds/Scholastic, 1974. 

Bottner, B. Messy. Delacorte, 1979. 

Brandenberg, F. Otto is Different Greenwillow, 1985. 

Byars, B. Go and Hush the Baby. Viking, 1971. 

Charlip, R Hooray for Me! Parents, 1975. 

Darby, G. Like You, Like Me. Benetic, 1970. 

Duvoisin, R. Donkey, Donkey. Four Winds/ Scholastic, 1974. 

Getz, A Humphrey, The Dancing Pig. Dial. 1980. 

'.3ein, N. A Train for Jane. Feminist Press, 1974 

Xrasilovsky, The Shy Little Girl. Houghton Mifflin, 1970. 

Kraus, R. Rebecca Hatpin. Windmill, 1974 

Lasker, J. How Do / Feel? Whitman, 1970. 

Leaf, M The Story of Ferdinand. Viking, 1936 

Levine, J. G A Bedtime Story. Dutton, 1975. 

Levy, E Nice Little Girls. Delacorte, 1974 

Lionni, L Cornelius. Pantheon, 1983. 

Frederick Pantheon, 1966 

Merriam, E. Soys and Girls, Girls and Boys Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1972. 

Mommies at Work Knopf, 1961. 

Reet, B Cowardly Clyde Houghton Mifflin. 1979. 

Raskin, E. Spectacles. Antheneum, 1968. 

Schertle, A. In My Treehouse. Lothrop, 1983. 

Sendak, M. Higglety Pigglety Pop! Harper & Row. 1967. 

Sharmat, M. Grumley the Grouch Holiday House. 1980. 

Wober, B. You Look Ridiculous Said the Rhinoceros to the Hippopotamus. 

Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 
Wells, R. Benjamin and Tulip Doubleday, 1973 
Yashima, T Crow Boy. V.king, 1955. 



-ving and Receiving Aliki. We Are Best Friends Greenwillow, 1982. 

Affection Asch, F. Happy Birthday Mom Prentice-Hall, 1982 

Byars, B The Lace Snail. Viking, 1975. 
Carle, E, Do You IVanr ro Be My Friend? Crowell, 1971. 
Cohen, M. Will I Have a Friend? ulacmillan Publishing Co , lnc 1967. 
Cooney, B. Miss Rumohius. Viking, 1982 
de Rigrier. B, The Shadow Book Harcourt, 1960 
Dragonwagon, C, vv/>t?n Light Turns Into Night. Harper & Row. 1975 
Ets, M. Play With Me. Viking, 1955. 

Flack, M. Ask Mr. Bear. Macmillan Publishing Co.. Inc , 1932. 

Freeman, C. Corduroy. Viking, 1968 

Herold, A. The Helping Day. Coward McCann, 1980. 

Horvath, B. Be Nice to Josephine Watts, 1970. 

Kellog, S. Won'r Somebody Play With Me? Dial, 1972. 

Kroll, S Happy Mother's Day Holiday House. 1985. 

Lasker, J. Do-Something Day. Viking, 1982 

He's My Brother. Whitman, 1974. 

1 ^bel, A. Frog and Toad Are Friends. Harper & Row. 1979 
Lystc d, M. That New Boy. Crown, 1973. 

Mare lall, J. George and Martha Rise and Shine Houghton Mifflin, 1976. 

Mct-'hail, D. Sister Harcoi'rt Brace Jcvanovich, 1984. 

Ness, E. YeckEck. Dutton, 1974. 

Mcdset, J. Come Here, Cat. Harper & Row, 1973. 

Pomeranrz, C The Half Birthday Party Houghton Mifflin, 1984. 
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Giving and Receiving 
Affection 

(continued) 



Ross, P. Meet M and M Pantheon, 1982. 

Sharmat, M. Vm Not Oscar's Friend Anymore. Dutton, 1975 

Skorpen, L Bird Harper & Row, 1976. 

Steig, W. Amos and Bens. Farrar, 1971. 

Turkle, B. Thy Friend, Obadiah. Viking, 1969 

Udry, J. Lets Be Enemies. Harper & Row, 1961. 

Viorst, J Rosie and Michael Atheneum, 1974 

Zolotow, C . Held My Hand. Harper & Row, 1972. 

Janey. Harper & Row, 1973. 

Mr Rabbit and the Lovely Present Harper & Row, 1977 

The New Friend. Abelard, 1968. 

The White Marble. Crowell, 1963. 



Everyday Fears Alexander, M Sabrins. Dial, 1971. 

Brown, M. W. Goodnight Moon Harper & Row, 1947. 

A Child's Good Night Book Whitman, 1943. 

Cohen, M . First Grade Takes a Test. Greenwillow, 1983 

Jim Meets the Thing Greenwillow, 1981. 

Lost in the Museum. Greenwillow, 1979 

No Good in Art Greenwillow, 1980. 

So What? Greenwillow, 1982. 

When Will I Read? Greenwillow, 1977 

Will I Haw i Friend? Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 1967. 

Crowe, R. Clyde Mc *r Dutton, 1976. 
Freschett, B. Skunk Bab, Crowell, 1973. 

Hanlon, E. What If a Lion Eats Me and I Fall Into A Hippc ootamus' Mud Hole? 

Delacorte, 1075. 
Hickman, M. Vm Moving. Abingdon, 1974. 
Hoban, R. Retime for Frances. Harper & Row, 1960. 
Hugh**, S. Alfie ; Feet Lothrop, 1983. 

Jones, R. The Biggest Meanest Ugliest Dog m the Whole Wide World Macmillan 

Publishing Co., Inc , 1982. 
Kraus, R. Carrot Seed. Harper & Row, 1945. 
Mayer, M There's A Nightmare in My Closet Dial, 1968. 
Rice, E. Goodnight, Goodnight. Greenwillow, 1980. 
Robinson, C. New Kid in Town. Atneneum, 1975. 
Rockwell, H. My Doctor. Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1973. 
Sharmat, M. Gila Monsters Meet You a* the Airport. Macmillan Publishing Co., 

Inc., 1980. 

Sobal, H. Jeffs Hospital Book. Walck, 1975 
Viorst, J. Try It Agai i, Sam Lothrop, 1970. 
Wells, R. Timothy Goes to School. Dial, 1981. 



Everyday Problems Baldwin A. Jenny's Revenr* Four Winds/Scholastic, 1974. 

Battles, £. One to Teete~ Totter. Whitman, 19/3 

Cooney, N The Wobbly Tooth. Putnam, 1978. 

Galbraith, K. Spots Are Special. Atheneum, 1976. 

Hann, J. Crybaby. Four Winds/Scholastic, 1979 

Hapgood, M. Martha's Mud Day. Crown, 1977. 

Hughes, S. Moving Day. Prentice-Hall, 1979. 

Iwasaki, C. Staying Home Alone on a Rainy Day. McGnw-Hill, 1969. 

Jordan, J New Life: New Roc net. Crowell, 1975. 

La Farge, P. Joanna Runs Away. Holt Rineh^rt Winston, 1973. 
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Everyday Problems 

(continued) 



M^yer, M. Mine! Simon and Schuster, 1970. 
McCloskey, R. One Morning in Maine Viking, 1952. 
Memling, C. What's in the Dark? Parents, 1971. 
ThoTipson, J. I'm Going to Run Away. Abtngdon, 1975. 
ToSias, T. Moving Day. Knopf, 1976. 

Viorst, J. Alexander and the Terrible, Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 

Atheneum, 1976. 
Wells, R. Unfortunately Harriet. Dial, 1972 

Wittels, H. and J. Greisman Things I Hate f New York: Human Sciences Press, 
Inc., 1973. 



Family Problems Adoff, A. Black and Brown is Tan. Harper & Row, 1973. 

Alexander M. And My Mean Old Mother Will Be Sorry, Blackboard Bear. 
Dial, 1972. 

V\\ Be the Horse If You'll Play With Me. Dial, 1975. 

Morty McGeel's Space Lab, No Girls Allowed Dial, 1981 

Nobody Asked Me If I Wanted a Baby. Dial, 1971. 

When The New Baby Comes I'm Moving Out Dial, 1979. 

Bulla, C. Keep Running, Allen. Crowell, 1978. 

Bradenberg, F. Its Not My Fault. Green willow, 1980. 

Bunin, C. a* ' S. Is That Your Sister? Pantheon, 1976. 

Caines, J. Abby. Harper & Row, 1973. 

Carrick, C Sleep Out. Seabury, 1975 

Carrick, D. The Deer in the Pasture. Green willow, 1976. 

Clifton, L. My Brother Fine With Me Holt Rinehart Winston, 1975 

Dragonwagon, C. / Hate My Brother Harry Harper & Row, 1983. 

Galdone, P. 77ie Three Bitty Goats Gruff. Seabury, 1973. 

Greenfield, E. First Pink Light. Crowell, 1976. 

Harris, R. Don't Forget to Come Back. Knopf, 1978. 

Hazen, B. Why CouldritlBeAn Only Child Like You, Wigger Atheneum, 1975. 
Hill, E. Evan's Comer. Holt Rinehart Winston, 1967. 
Hoban, R. A Brby Sister for Francis. Harper & Row, 1964. 
Hutchins, P. The Very Worst Monster. Greenwillow, 19G5. 

You'll Soon Grow Into Them, Titch Greenwillow, 1983. 

Keats, E J. Peter's Chair. Harper & Row, 1967. 

Kellogg, S. Much Bigger Than Martin. Dial, 1976. 

Kraus, R. Oliver. V mdmill, 1974. 

Lapsley, S. / Am Adopted. Bradbury, 1974 

Low, J BOO to a Goose. Atheneum, 1975. 

McDarmon, G. Arrow to the Sun Viking, 1974. 

McPhail, D Sisters Harcourt Biace Jovanovich, 1984. 

Fbmerantz, C. The Half Birthday Party. Houghton Mifflin, 1984. 

Ruffins, R. My Brother Never Feeds the Cat. Scribner, 1979. 

Steig, W Sylvester and the Magic Pebble. Simon and Schuster, 1969. 

Steptoe, J. Daddy is a Monster. . .Sometimes. Lippincott, 1980. 

Turkle, B. Rachel and Obadiah Dutton, 1978. 

Viorst, J. I'll Fix Anthony. Harper & Row, 1969. 

Wells, R. Stanley and Rhoda. Dial, 1978. 

A Lion for Lewis. Dial, 1982. 

Williams, V. A Chair for My Mother. Greenwilhw, 1982. 

Something Special for Me. Greenwillow, 1983. 

Wolde, G. Betsy and the Chicken Pox. Random House, Inc., 1975. 
Zolotow, C.Iflt Weren't For You. Harper & Row, 1966. 

Do You Know What I'll Do? Harper & Row, 1958. 

The Quarreling Book. Harper & Row, 1963. 
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Separation and loss Brown, N. W. The Dead Bird Addison-Wesley, 1958 

Carrick, C. The Accident Seabury, 1976. 
Death Clifton, L. Everett Anderson's Gc^dbye. Holt Rinehart Winston, 1983. 

Cohen, M. Jims Dog Muffins. Greenwillow, 1979 

de Paola, T Nana Upstairs and Nana Downstairs Putnam, 1973. 

Now One Foot, Abw the Other Putnam, 1981 

Miles, M. Annie and the Old One. Little Brown, 1971. 

Viorst, J. The Tenth Good Thing About Barney. Atheneum, 1971. 

Zolotow, C. My Grandson, Lew. Harper & Row, 1974. 

Divorce Caine, J Dcddy. Harper & Row, 1977. 

Clitton, L. Everett Anderson's 1, 2, 3. Ho't Rinehart Winston, 1977 
Lexau, J Me Day. Dial, 1971. 

Erm'/y and the Klunky Baby and the Next Door Dog. Dial, 1972. 

Osborn, L. My Daddy Is Really Something. Whitman, 1983. 
Skurzynski, G Martin By Himself. Houghton Mifflin, 1979. 
Vigna, J. She's Nor My Real Mother. Whitman, 1980. 
Zolotow, C. A Father Like That. Harper & Row, 1971 



Special People Adler, D. A Little At a Time. Random House, Inc , 1976. 

Alexander, M. The Story Grandmother Told Me Dial, 1969. 
Granuparents Borack, B. Grandpa. Harper & Row, 1967. 

Brooks, R Timothy and Gramps. Bradbury, 1979. 
Buckley, H . Grandfather and I. Lothrop, 1959. 
Granc*. iother and I. Lothrop, 1961. 

De Paola, T . Watch Out for Chicken Feet in Your Soup. Prentice-Hall, 1976. 

Now One Foot, Now The Other. Putnam, 1981. 

Farber, N. How Does It Feel To Be Old? Dutton, 1979 

Hest, A. The Crack-of-Dawn Walkers. Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1984. 

hard, E. / Dance n My Red Pajamas. Harper & Row, 1982. 

Knotts, H. Grea* Grandfather, The Baby and Me. Atheneum, 1978. 

Xroll, S. /// Could Be My G.-andmother. Pantheon, 1977. 

Lasky, K. hy Island Grandma. F. Warne, 1979. 

Lundgren, M. Maii's Grandfather. Putnam, 1972. 

MacLachlan, P Through Grandpa's Eyes Harper & Row, 1980. 

Mahy, H Ultra Violet Catastrophe. Parents, 1975. 

Weil, L. The Funny Old Boy. Parents, 1974. 

We d, J. Grandmother Lucy Goes on a Picnic. Collier World, 1976. 

Yolen, J No Bath Tonight Harper & Row, 1977 

Zolotow, C William's Doll. Harper & Row, 1972. 



People with Keats, E J. Apt. 3. Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc , 1971 

Disabilities Larsen, H. Don'f Forget Tom. Crowell, 1978. 

Lasker, J. He s My Brother. Whitman, 1974 
White, P. Janer at School. Crowell. 1978. 



Multiethnic Stories Ado.'?, A. Man Da La. Harper & Row, 1971 

Baldwin, A. A Friend in the Park. Four Winds/Scholastic, 1973 

Bannon, L. Mannela's Birthday, Whitman, 1972. 

Benchley, N. Small Wolf. Harper & Row, 1972 

Bishop, C. The Five Chinese Brothers Coward, 1938. 

Bisset, D. Hazy Mountain. Puffin, 1975. 

Blood, C. an^ M. Link. The Goat in the Rug Parents, 1976. 

Bond, S Eric, The ''ale of a Red Tempered Viking. Grove, 1968 

Bunin, C and S. h That Your Sister? Pantheon, 1976. 

Caines, J Abby. Harper & Row, 1973. 

Clifton, L. Amifica. Dutton, 1977. 

My Brother Fine With Me Holt Rinehart Winston, 1975. 

Elisofon, E. Zaire: /i Week in Josephs World. Collier Macmillan, 1971. 

Hall, G. Kee's Home: A Beginning Nave 1 o/English Reader. Northland, 1976. 
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Multiethnic Stories 

(continued) 



Hitte, K. and W. Hayes. Mexicali Soup. Parents, 1970 
Hoberman, M. A I Like Old Clothes. Knopf, 1976. 
Monjo, F. Rudi and the Distelfink. Dutton, 1972. 
Parish, P. Ootah's Lucky Day Harper & Row, 1970 
Politi, L. Little Leo. Scribner, 1951. 
Scott, A. Sam. McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Solbert, R. / Wrote My Name on the Wall' Sidewalk Songs LittI , 1971 
Thomas, D. Mira! Mira! Lippincott, 1970. 

Thomas, I. My Street's a Morning Cool Street. Harper & Row, 1976. 
Tooze, R. Our Rice Village in Cambodia. Viking, 1963. 
Ventura. P. Book of Cities. Random House, Inc., 1975 
Wellman, A. Small Boj Chuku. Houghton Mifflin, 1973. 
Ziegler, V. Peppino. Atheneum, 1971. 
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Learning in 
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The known developmental characteristics of kindergarten children and the 
approach to learning that most early childhood educators favor— an inter- 
actionist approach— should shape the kindergarten program. A kinder- 
garten program developed on these foundations wiL feature integrated cur- 
riculum areas and play as a primary mode of instruction. Activities will be 
designed to encourage the development of critical thinking skills. 

What is the integrated curriculum? 

An integrated approach to curriculum rr ^nizes that content areas in in- 
struction are naturally interrelated as they are in real life experiences. For 
example, when adults host a party, they use knowledge and skills 
associated with many curriculum areas: they estimate costs (math); extend 
written or verbal invitations to friends (language); p r *pare food (science); 
plan activities guests will enjoy (social sciences); make decorations, select 
music, dance (arts); and use their physical strength and energy to 
accomplish all of these ta^;s (physical education) 

A classroom in which an integrated curriculum is en./iyed is usually 
organized like a workshop that offers choices of many activities. These 
activities are generated by the interests of teacher and children and serve 
as contexts for what is learned. Movement, conversation and self -directed 
learning are encouraged. 

Teachers who integrate children's learning seldom divide the day into 
periods for math, science, language, social sciences, the arts and physical 
education; they refrain from setting inflexible objectives for what children 
will learn. Rather, they encourage children to investigate a topic or a set 
of materials and help them to learn from their investigation. 

An assumption underlying the integrated curriculum is that when people 
have learned something they apply it to new situations. They then reflect 
on this experience and add to their knowledge. This assumption is con- 
sistent with Spodek's assertion that "leanv , takes place as a result of an 
individual's encounter with his environment' (Day, 1983, p. 7). This 
concept is central to the interactionist view ci learning. 

Another underlying assumption is that learning is a process rather than In an integrated curriculum, 
a collection of facts. An integrated curriculum reflects the holistic view of learning is regarded as a process 
learning, which suggests that learning is natural, inevitable and meaningful rather than a collection of facts, 
when it is related to personal inquiry (Robison and Schwartz, 1982) . Early 
childhood experts who recommend an interactionist view of learning also 
suggest that: (1) too much focus on content may result in the importance 
of the learning process itself being overlooked, and (2) splintering the cur- 
riculum into separate disciplines for isolated study fails to recognize learning 
as a meaningful whole. 

How integrating the curriculum 
supports child development 

Meeting children's individual needs is the main purpose of a child develop- 
ment approach to curriculum. The wide variety of growth patterns and the 
diversity of experiences within the kindergarten age group demand that 
programs allow for a high degree of individualized learning. In integrated 
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curriculum, children can engage in activities in ways that are appropriate 
to each one's level of development. For example, one child playing with 
a box full of buttons may sort tl .em according to color and size while another 
may use the buttons to form letters and spell a word. Teachers help a child 
to learn from an activity by suggesting new uses or by asking questions that 
encourage seeing and using materials in a new way. Thus teachers in- 
dividualize children's experiences by interacting with each child and by 
tailoring an activity to each child's current level of understanding. 

Integrating curriculum areas through activity, especially through play, 
provides flexibility to m<»et children's needs and capabilities and capitalizes 
on individual interests (Robison and Schwartz, 1982). Early childhood 
educator Barbara Day reminds us that children are "naturally cunous and 
eager to learn, and they learn best when they are able to follow many of 
their own interests and desires to learn" (Day, 1983, p. 2). 

When teachers provide for integrated learning, they show that they value 
the process of learning and they foster the development of children's ability 
to make choices, to solve problems, to design tasks and to discover facts 
When children are interested, which have personal meaning for them. Allowing children to choose ac- 
learning is inevitable. tivities is vital because, when children are interested, learning is inevitable. 

When children choose an activity which interests them, they need 
enough time to become involved with the materials or people in a lasting 
and purposeful way. Dividing a school day into periods of study for each 
content area often results i > putting children through a series of introduc- 
tions, conclusions * .a r nsitions. Fragmentation is difficult for young 
children and denies the! the opportunity to achieve a natural sense of 
closure and a measure of personal satisfaction in their learning. 

Separating subject matter into content areas may be appropriate for older 
children who are conceptually able to arrange these areas into a unified 
whole. Young children, however, are still developing the ability to consider 
Separating curriculum into con- a whole idea and its parts simultaneously. Separating curriculum into con- 
tent areas may fragment learning tent areas may fragment learning for these children and reduce the mean- 
Jor young children. ingfulness, variety and scope of what they learn (Robison and Schwartz, 

1982). 

An integrated, activity-based curriculum recognizes kindergartners' need 
for freedom of movement and opportunities to develop language and social 
skills through spontaneous interaction with peers and teachers. 

To be consistent with an interactionist view of learning and understanding 
of child development, the kindergarten curriculum will: 

□ provide for active learning; 

□ use life's experiences as a basis for learning; 

□ reflect the holistic nature of learning; 

□ present content areas as interrelated; 

□ meet children's individual needs; 

□ capitalize on children's interests; 

□ allow children to make choices; 

□ help children develop initiative and self-reliance; 

□ foster interaction with materials and people; and 

□ provide large blocks of time, so that children can become involved 
with their learning experiences. 

Utilizing activity centers 

Activity centers— also called interest centers, play centers or learning 
centers— are a good approach to organizing space and time to achieve an 
integrated, activity-oriented curriculum. (For practical ideas for arranging 
the physical environment, see Chapter 3.) 
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A center's value for children is determined not by its label but by its 
effectiveness in involving children in play. Labels or categories for centers, 
however, can be useful in structuring children's learning. Some teachers 
find it useful to categorize centers into one of two general types. 

□ Curriculum-area centers feature manipulatives for mathematics 
and fine motor development, materials for language development 
and science exploration. 

□ Interactive learning centers are designed to provide types of play 
such as drama, construction, tactile, art media. 

Teachers who categorize centers do so for a number of reasons. They 
know that a well-balanced, integrated, activity-oriented curriculum pro- 
vides opportunities to participate in a wide variety of centers over a period 
of time. They also know that too many choices at one time can overwhelm 
young children. Some teachers solve this problem by limiting to five or six 
the number of centers a child may use each day. Others may offer as many 
as 12 choices, but group centers by category and allow children to select 
only one category at a given time. If centers are categorized, each type 
should still offer a wide variety of play activities. 

The possibilities for centers are limitless. Whatever interests children can 
be used for learning. Centers may be prepared by the teach er with some Centers may be prepared by the 
potential activity in mind, or assembled spontaneously by childr :n to meet teacher or assembled spontane- 
a particular interest of the moment. Effective activity centers are: ousfy by children. 

□ planned to allow ease of movement and accessibility; 

□ attractive and interesting to encourage exploration, inquiry and 
discovery; 

□ appropriate for a wide range of developmental capabilities; 

□ changed during the year by adding new materials to increase vanety 
and challenge; 

□ open-ended, so children can use materials in a variety of ways; and 

□ organized to allow children to return materials independently. 

The following activity centers as suggested in Kindergarten in Georgia 
(Georgia Department of Education, 1979), are appropriate: 

□ A construction center to encourage children to manipulate and 
create with blocks and block building accessories. A woodworking 
bench can increase construction possibilities. 

□ A library center in a prominent place in the kindergarten provides 
opportunities for children to look at books or listen to stories and 
offers a wide variety of picture books and story books. Large cushions 
on the floor and a rocking chair provide comfortable seating. 

U A cooking center, available to children periodically, could include 
a hot plate, measuring materials, cooking utensils and a place to store 
cooking materials. 

□ A game center can house a wide variety of games such as lotto, 
bingo and games made by teachers and older students. Games are 
best circulated from dead storage to oper shelves, so that only a 
limited number are available to children at one time. 

□ An exploration center is related to the biological, physical and earth 
sciences. Children can observe, classify, predict and report informa- 
tion from a variety of science experiences. 

□ A multisensory center supports activities designed to promote the 
ability to use all five senses— sound, smell, taste, sight, touch— in 
discriminating, generalizing, categorizing, analyzing, evaluating and 
thinking creatively. A variety of manipulatives may promote develop- 
ment in mathematical concepts, and other materials may promote 
listening, visual and auditory discrimination, and eye-hand coor- 
dination. (Chapter 3 features a complete list of materials appropriate 
to the kindergarten program.] 
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□ An art center with paint, crayons, chalk, paper, etc. will invite 
children to creatively express their feelings and impressions of the 
world around them. 

□ A dramatics center is where role playing and imaginative play can 
help children clarify and expand concepts and experiences. This area 
will change frequently to provide settings such as a house, a super- 
market, a shop or a business. When space permits, providing a 
housekeeping corner and one other dramatic-play setting maximizes 
children's benefits from this activity. This center should be located 
near the construction area to encourage incorporation of its materials 
in dramatic play. 

□ A large motor development center provides access to indoor and 
outdoor areas to allow children to participate in large movement ac- 
tivities such as climbing, running, jumping and balancing. 



For an alternative means of illustrate 
i/ g how a center activity integrates 
curriculum, see the curriculum 
wheels on pages 91 and 94-96. 



Although some content areas do not appear to be included in these 
activity centers, they may be integrated into the various centers. For ex- 
ample, if the teacher wishes to explore information about a particular 
foreign country (social science), picture books, posters and maps of that 
country may be featured in the library center. Costumes depicting the native 
dress of that area of the world may be included in the drama center, and 
thi teacher may encourage related role plays or acting out folk tales. The 
media center may make available tapes, records and film strips of the music 
and art of the featured country, and children can experiment with simple 
foreign recipes in the cooking center. 

Many teachers find that a scrapbook with photographs of children 
involved in a center is a valuable tool to help parents visualize children bus- 
ily engaged in learning. If the photos are accompanied by analyses of the 
activities' contributions to learning, parents can gain more appreciation for 
the benefits of an integrated, activity- based curriculum. 



Variety in Center Activity 

There should be many opportunities for dramatic play: large housekeep- 
ing comer, small dollhouse, dress-up clothes for boys as well as for girls, 
outdoor areas. 

There should be a wide variety of art media: paint, markers, glue, paste, 
scissors, fabric, cardboard, string. 

Music should be a vital part of center activity: records, tapes, instruments, 
dancing. 

Language experiences should be varied: reading books, flannelboard 
stories, writing, listening, discussing, playing games. 

There should be some opportunities to follow patterns or structure 
inherent in the materials: puzzles, design blocks, matching games. 

There should be a good supply of manipulative toys to build eye-hand 
coordination and finger dexterity. 

Teachers should evaluate the space in their classrooms and be realistic 
about the availability of time and energy to prepare and maintain quality 
centers. Six effective centers are more desirable than twelve centers which 
lack materials or attractiveness. 

(Adapted from Schmidt, Velma E. and Savery, Millicent, Early Childhood 
Education: Learning Experiences for 3, 4 and 5 Year Olds, 1979, p. 30) 
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Balancing center activity. The use of activity centers requires care- 
ful planning to insure proper balance among important teaching 
considerations. 

□ Bal< dicing teacher supervision and child independence. Choices 
allowed at any given time must take into account the teacher's need 
to balance activities that can be carried out by children independently 
and those that require close adult supervision. In a classroom with 
two adults, concurrently offering children woodworking, cooking, 
fingerpainting and obstacle courses would Ic^d to obvious problems. 
One way to avoid problems is to provide one choice which needs 
adult supervision and four to five other choices that children can 
handle relatively independently. With this arrangement, the second 
adult can circulate, observing children's activities and facilitating 
learning. This allows for more individualized instruction. 

□ Balancing amounts of movement and space. Not only is it impor- 
tant to balance levels of adult involvement, it is also essential to 
balance the day's activities to meet children's need for movement. 
For many four- to six-year olds, moving quickly is more natural 
than moving slowly. Consequently, during the largest part of the 
kindergarten day, children should be provided with large, relatively 
open spaces (defined by screens, shelves, rugs, etc.) which allow 
them to move freely. Centers for unit or hollow-block building, 
climbing, housekeeping or other dramatic play, art and outdoor 
activities allow for necessary freedom of movement. Approximately 
one-third to one-halt of the kindergarten day should be spent in 
these types of activities. 

Kindergarten children can function effectively and comfortably in 
moderately structured, less open spaces for shorter periods of time. Centers 
which may require quiete* activity and less movement— math or fine motor 
manipulatives, writing, library, or easel painting— should be limited to 
approximately one-fourth of the kindergarten day. 

Most kindergarten children can sit quietly in a whole -class grouping for 
10 to 20 minutes at a time. Several of these short periods may be included 
in the remaining one-fourth of the day. In a typical iarge-group activity, 
the teacher may lead discussion, read a story, teach a song, direct a think- 
ing game, introduce a new center or review and plan daily activities with 
the children. 

When planning daily schedules, tochers need to provide large blocks 
of uninterrupted time for center activities. A session that is two and one-half 
hours long may be divided into these time blocks: 

□ a 60-minute block of time for interactive learning/play in 
activity centers and outdoors, in large spaces allowing freedom of 
movement; 

□ a 50 -minute block of time for interactive learning/play in centers 
that provide for quieter play and less movement; and 

□ 35 minutes (divided into two smaller periods) for large group activity. 

A longer session may offer each component more than once each school 
day, keeping the same balance and the same respect for children's needs. 
This balance in allocating time may not be possible on days when specialists 
in music, art or physical education are scheduled. For this reason, schedul- 
ing no more than one specialist per session is preferable. A modified 
balance can be maintained if the nature of the specialist's activity is con- 
sidered. For example, a physical education period which provides for lots 
of freedom of movement may be considered part of the large movement 
component; a physical education period requiring children to follow many 
instructions in structured games should be considered as quiet play and/or 
large -group activity. 
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Unifying learning through a theme 



Another way to integrate the curriculum is by using "themes" to organize 
learning activities. Themes can be selected by children or by teachers. They 
are often topics relating to social studies or science, such as the circus, mice, 
people In Africa, detectives, rainbows or teddy bears. They can, however, 
be "absolutely anything" that interests children. The theme approach allows 
children to use common experiences as the basis of learning (Robison and 
Schwartz, 1982). 

When a theme is used to unify learning, a kindergarten classroom truly 
becomes a place of wonder. With the theme of detectives, the writing center 
is transformed into a secret code room; the block ce r ' it becomes a police 
station; the drama center is the detective agency; the easel paintings are 
"wanted" posters; sand reveals footprints and fingerprints; art center 
materials are made into disguises; and the science center becomes a 
laboratory where evidence is analyzed. Stories, songs, poems, discussions, 
games and movement activities can also focus on the theme. Children and 
teachers can use their imaginations to create an environment where learn- 
ing is not only unified and meaningful, but also fun and exciting. 

The curriculum wheels shown in the diagrams on page 94 illustrate the 
use of teddy bear and rainbow themes to integrate and unify learning. 

Children's books are also a rich source of themes for integrating cur* 
riculum areas. Some forms of children's literature lend themselves naturally 
to a particular curriculum area. For example, folk tales and myths align with 
a study of peoples from other lands. Mysteries provide a strong link with 
the inductive thinking associated with science, and nursery rhymes add 
zest to music and movement. Counting books and math go hand in hand, 
and, of course, all books enrich the language experience. 

In addition to matching content area experiences and types of literature, 
books can be used to integrate curriculum areas. 

□ The subject of one book can serve as a theme for a set of learning 
activities. 

□ A literary character can be the focus of children's learning. 

□ A featured author can become the center of a curriculum wheel. 

□ A literary theme can create a framework for integrated learning. 
These methods of integrating curriculum based on books are illustrated 
in the diagrams on pages 95 and 96. 

Using children's literature to integrate curriculum areas also helps 
teachers meet children's individual needs. Each book holds the potential 
for providing children with unique, personalized ways of satisfying their 
needs to belong, to achieve, to feel safe and to sense something beautiful. 
"Strong books, worthwhile books.. .supply them with clues to a better 
understanding of themselves and of other people" (Arbuthnot, 1961, p. 
4) . Using literature at any time fosters a joy in children for reading, writing 
and hearing stories. 



Classroom themes provide op- 
portunities Jor integrated curric- 
ulum planning. 



What is interactive learning? 

Interactive learning, sometimes called "play," is essential to providing an 
integrated curriculum. Although it is impossible to demonstrate a one- 
to-one correlation between a play activity and the area of growth it 
promotes, each play activity simultaneously: 

□ serves as a foundation for intellectual, physical and social- emotional 
development; and 

□ integrates curriculum areas of math, language arts, the arts, science, 
social studies, physical education, and health and safety. 
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Integrating Curriculum Through Center Activities 
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Integrating Curriculum Through Center Activities 
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Integrating Curriculum Through Center Activities 
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Play is the central activity of childhood. It is a L-jsic right of all children; 
without play, there is no childhood. Play is called interactive learning when 
it is seen as the way that children learn about themselves and the world. 

It is an adventure, an experiment, a beginning toward mastery of fun- Play is an important tool for 
damental physical, social and intellectual concepts. Play is an important learning. 
tool for learning because it is: 

□ a concrete experience; 

□ an explorative process; and 

□ a way for children to interact with their environment and with their 
peers. 

Kindergarten classrooms should be rich learning environments deliberately 
designed by teachers to invite children's playful involvement in exploration, 
creativity and learning. 

Primary types of interactive learning 

Although many adults may conceive of play as a single activity, its educa- 
tional value in kindergarten requires understanding that there are different 
types of activity in play and that each offers opportunities for different kinds 
of learning and instruction. 

Dramatic play is most often socio -dramatic play which includes im- 
itatic i, verbal communication and interaction between two or more people, 
imitative role playing, acting out situations, and persistence in the play. 
Examples: housekeeping corner, hollow blocks, doll house. 

Construction play uses building materials which can be assembled in 
an infinite variety of ways. Examples: blocks, Legos, snap -toget hers, 
woodworking. 

Tactile play offers opportunities to mix, stir, pour, squish, mold, drip, 
etc., using materials rich in potential for sensory experience. Examples: 
sand, water, clay, mud, Goop. 

Art media play allows children to combine a vast assortment of materials 
in endless ways. Examples: painting, drawing, collage, writing. 

Language play occurs when children use spoken words, parts of words, 
or made- up -words for sheer entertainment. Examples: nonsense syllables, 
silly rhymes, mimicking. 

Gross motor play occurs when children actively use large muscles in 
repetitive motion for a sustained period of time Examples: climbing, riding 
a bike, swinging. 

Games are a special form of play which most kindergartners are ready 
to enjoy. Games involve two or more people and a rule or rules. Games 
should emphasize cooperation rather han competition. Types of games 
include: 

□ musical games ("Farmer in the Dell," "London Bridge") 

□ board games (Candyland, Trouble, Hi-Ho Cherrio) 

□ thinking games (Simon Says, Guess What I See, Who's Missing) 

□ outdoor games (tag, ball, racing, hide and seek) 

How play contributes to growth 

Research reveals that: 

Play fosters intellectual growth. It is vital in intellectual development. 
Yawkey (1980) suggests that "the intellectual ability to change oneself into 
some object, person c situation... and the intellectual ability to com- 
municate in ways that permit understanding" are inherent in play. Sylva, 
Bruner, et al. (1976) noted that children allowed to play freely with 
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designated materials exhibited more thinking skills and problem- solving 
abilities than thos" not given the opportunity to play. Children who were 
allowed to play were also more goal-directed and persistent. 

Other research supports Yawkey's position that play leads to the develop- 
ment of precision in language. According to Garvey (1977), language 
develops in play as a result of a child's need for techniques that will allow 
him to indicate u who he is, what he is doing, what objects represent.. .and 
where he is." Pellegrini and Galdi (1982) suggest that children who have 
opportunities to "recreate stories among themselves" during play have 
greater ability to understand and retell stories. These children can also 
answer subjective questions about a story more easily than their counter- 
parts who have had less opportunity for this type of play. 

Creativity is another product of play. Lieberman U979) found a high 
correlation between "playfulness scores" and divergent thinking in 
kindergarten children. Sutton-Smith (in Garvey, 1977) suggests that play 
increases children's ability to approach a variety of materials in diverse ways. 
Similarly, Fein (1979) claims that play encourages children's potential to 
consider many alternative uses for objects. 

Play lays a foundation for reading success (Gentile, 1983). Visual 
Play lays a foundation /or reading perception, eye-hand coordination and symbolic representation are used 
success. by the child in play. Additionally, play develoos the power to analyze, make 

judgments, synthesize, formulate and see causal relationships. 

Play fosters physical growth, fhe role of play in learning physical and 
perceptual skills has long be*n recognized (Sponseller, 1974). Complex 
teaming tasks depend upon well -integrated neurological development, 
which is supported by playful activity. Sensory motor skills must be 
developed before the activities of reading, writing and anthmetic can be 
mastered. Consequently, play activity in the kindergarten facilitates the 
learning of basic skills in later years of schooling. Some experts believe that 
the substitution of television watching for active physical play has con- 
tributed to an increase in the number of learning disabled childien. 

Children love to move their bodies; they enjoy repetitive forms of 
physical motion; they delight in sheer manipulation of physical objects 
(Hendrick, 1975) . Much of children's play consists of gross motor practice 
and self-imposed games which combine gross and fine motor movement 
(Sponseller, 1974). Play-filled physical activity is not only necessary for 
good muscle development, : t provides positive feelings of well-being 
throughout life. 

Play fosters social-emotional growth. Erikson (1963) suggests that 
play is of prime importance in the mastery of emotional needs. Through 
play, children not only gain confidence in themselves, they also learn to 
trust others. Through play the child learns to "give, receive, and share, 
express ideas and feelings, make choices, express friendship, see the 
perspectives of others, and include others in play" (Martin, 1984) . Through 
dramatic play, children c'so grow in their abilities to plan cooperatively with 
others (Ffein, 1979). Additionally, dramatic play offers children oppor- 
tunities to identify with a variety of societal roles. 
Play helps children express d(flfJ- Dramatic play can also be valuable tor relieving stress and tension and 

cult feelings. can bo a healthy way to express difficult feelings. Through play a child can 

act out negative feelings towards a new sibling in a way which offers release 
without harming anyone. Anxiety and inner conflict can be resolved 
through play. Play is also a safe way to try out silly, taboo, frightening, 
absurd, funny and meaningful ideas (Brown and Shuster, 1985). 

Finally, Sutton -Smith (1974) reminds us that those who play are more 
flexible and versatile. Versatile people are easier to work with; they make 
more competent leaders. Teachers and parents who provide plenty of 
opportunity for children to play are cultivating persons who, as adults, are 
more likely to respect themselves and make positive contributions to the 
lives of others. 
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Play In a classroom setting 

The important contribution of play to children's growth in a classroom set- 
ting is based on the fact that play holds together many facets of kinder- 
gartners' learning. Kindergarten learning and play are related to each other 
much as the spokes of a whee! are related to the wheel's hub. The hub of 
a wheel holds the spokes secure; it provides strength for the wheel to do 
its work ar i is the center of the wheel's activity. Similarly, children's intellec- 
tual, physical and social- emotional development is firmly embedded in 
play. Play is a strong enabler of children's learning skills, attitudes and 
knowledge. Play is the center of kindergarten activity. 

The diagram below illustrates the pivotal role of play as interactive learn- 
ing in the kindergarten curriculum. Each spoke represents the fact that play 
activity carries to children both the potential for learning skills, knowledge 
and attitudes related to curriculum areas, as well as experiences that 
enhance all aspects of the child's growth. 




Each curriculum "spoke" fosters intellectual, physical 
and social-emotional development 
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The following analysis of a dramatic play situation may provide insight 
about the benefits of play: 

The Turkey Party 

A Vignette of Dramatic Play 

'1 wanna be the baby," says Marsha. 

"No, I wanna be the baby, 9 says Karla. 

"You were the baoy last time," says Sharon to Karla. 

"O.K." -ays Karla, "You can be the baby, but I get to be the mother." 

Karla, Marsha, Sharon, Joshua and Mark are negotiating who will 
assume what role as they begin dramatic play in the housekeeping corner. 
Marsha is crawling on the floor between the wooden refrigerator, stove and 
sink— lined up against the wall— and the "kitchen" table. Marsha pretends 
to cry and scratches at Joshua's !eq, saying, "Da-da, Da, Da," in he? best 
imitation of a baby. 

"Don t bother Daddy," says Karla. "He's cooking turkey. Aunt Barbara 
and Uncle Troy are coming for a party tonight." She hands baby Marsha 
a pretend bottle. "Go and drink this." 



Analysis of the Turkey Pfcrty" Dramatic Play Activity 

How to read this chart: 

Each rectangle contains skills, understandings and/or attitudes derived from play 
relative to a curriculum area and an area of developmental growth. For example: 
Science and physical growth are integrated through play when children pour 
Styrofcam bits and try to balance the tuikey (a large block) on a tray. 



Intellectual 


Language 


Mathematics 


Science 


Growth 










communication 


counting (dishes) 


solving problems 




vocabulary 


classifying 


making inquiries 




development 


(dishes, silver) 


obsen ing cause and 




writing place- 


patterning (table 


effect relationships 




cards 


setting) 


speculating why 




writing a check 


dialing a telephone 


sink didn't work 




for plumber 


number 






sequencing events 


adding (to determine 






developing a 


number of place 






foundation for 


settings needed) 






abstract thought 






/ hysical 


speaking (leads 


visually discriminating 


pouring Styrofoam 


Growth 


to fluency) 


the attributes of 


bits 




visual discrimination 


blocks (dishes, 


weight (comment re 




(writing letters, 


clothing) 


weight of turk ay 




numbers) 




and trying to balance 








it on a plate) 


Social — emotional 


expressing needs 


negotiating with others 


problem -solving 


Growth 


and feelings via 


(ordering and taking 


relations between 




words 


turns; using math 


people 






concepts., "you had 


observing peoples 






more turns.. .you did 


reactions to 






it last... you have the 


social situations 






most..") 
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Then Joshua says, *Oh, no! No water coming out. The sink's broke. I 
can't make any more food." 

At this minute, Karla looks at Sharon and says, "Well, daughter, you 
set the table, right now. I must call the plumber." Karla carefully dials 
411-0023. 

Sharon yells, "But all the dishes are dirty!" 

Karla responds, "Then wash them. We need four for our family and two 
for them (aunt and uncle)." 

"But," says Sharon, "there's no water." 

Joshua turns around from the stove now and hollers, 

"Marsha! Look at the mess you made. Oh, no! Now I have to pick up 
this whole mess." 

Meanwhile Karla reaches the plumber (Mark) and asks him to come. 
He fixes the sink. Mark writes out a bill. Karla writes out a check, using 
the pad and pencil nearby. She hands it to Mark. 

One by one the family's problems are solved. The turkey is cooked; the 
plumber is invited to stay for dinner (so they need one more place setting) . 
Placecards are made for the table. The table is set in a pattern of fork- 
plate- knife -spoon -cup. The scraps of paper, ripped and thrown about 
by the baby Marsha, get picked up. Karla washes the dishes, improvising 
a song while she "scrubs." 

Everyone dresses up for the party— buttoning, zipping and tying as 
necessary. There are squabbles over who gets to wear which outfit; who 
gets to sit at the end of the table; which friends they should include to be 
aunt and uncle. 

(continued on next page) 



Social Studies 

learning how to 
negotiate turns and 
balance own interests 
with the interests 
of others 

assigning roles 


The Arts 

imagination 


Gross/Fine Motor 
dialing the telephone 




swaying to the song 
Karla improvises 
as she washes 
dishes 


sense of space 

eye -hand coordination 

putting on and taking 
off clothing 

crawling between 
tight spaces 
without bumping 


cooperation 
empathy 
self- direction 
emotional outlet 


creativity 
self-confidence 
mastery of material 


using motor skill 10 
help others (helping 
each other fasten 
clothing, pick up 
and put away) 
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They get blocks from the block corner to be food; count out portions 
as food is served; remark ho«v heavy the turkey (a very large block!) is. 
They put Styrofoam bits for "water" into glasses at the table. 

At cleanup time, the children are expected to put things away. They 
argue briefly about who got out what, but, with encouragement from the 
teacher, they work together to hang up clothes, return dishes to the 
cupboard, place blocks back in the block cart, etc. 

The analysis in the chart on pages 100-101 shows that "The Turkey 
Party" dramatic play was rich in learning experiences. Children's intellec- 
tual, physical and social-emotional development was encouraged. The 
cMdren explored and used skills, 1 ^owledge and attitudes associated with 
the major curriculum sreas of mathematics, language arts, the arts, science, 
social studies and physical education. Any play activity can be similarly 
analyzed for Its contribution to children's growth and teaming, using the 
definitions of curriculum areas listed below and using the information about 
intellectual, physical and social-emotional development listed in the charts 
in Chapter 2. 



Curriculum area* 

In planning the integrated curriculum, it is necessary for the teacher or cur- 
riculum planner to be aware cf the various content areas that activities are 
designed to foster. These curriculum areas are defined below. 

The arts include activities that allow for the communication of ideas and 
feelings and that foster creativity. Involvement in all the arts, such as visual 
art, music, creative dramatics and creative movement, both develops 
specific artistic skills and encourages appreciation of the skills and creativity 
of others. 

Language development activities foster the development of the child's 
ability to use and interpret the elements of language (words, sounds, letters) 
in a meaningful context (songs, stories, labels, discussions, poems, ex- 
perience charts). Such development is a precursor to reading and writing 
skills. 

. hematics includes those activities that provide children with oppor- 
tunities to explore spatial relationships, numerical relationships and data 
organization. 

Scierce activities are those that encourage process -oriented learning 
through observing, classifying, measuring, ushg spatial relationships and 
number*, communicating, predicting and inferring. Mathematics and 
science activities are often related. 

Social Studies activities promote the development of a positive self- 
image and an understanding of other people and of the child's world. 

Physical education, health and safety activities offer opponunities to 
understand such things as personal and environmental health, body 
management, nutrition, manipulative skills, accident prevention and other 
safety concepts. Some health and safety activities overlap with concepts 
in science. 

A, 1 curriculum areas provide for interactive learning/play and for other 
process activities. More complete discussion of each curriculum area 
appears in Part II of the guide. 



How does the teacher insure that 
play results In learning? 

The presence of purposeful teacher involvement is one thing that distin- 
guishes play in the context of school, or interactive learning, from play 
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outside of the kindergarten curriculum. Although learning can take place 
in either form of play, the role the teacher plays and the context of the cur 
rlculum influence the outcome, or the type and amount of learning that 
occurs. Either by direct involvement or by choice of materials and the design 
of the activity centers, teachers ar* always involved to one degree or 
another in the interactive learning process. For example: 

□ Children can completely initiate and direct play including the choice 
of play materials from the selection provided by the teacher and/or 
curriculum planner. 

□ Teachers can structure play by providing specific materials and/or 
setting. 

□ Interactive learning may be facilitated by teachers making sugges- 
tions to help children develop play themes or solve problems that 
arise in the course of their play. 

□ Teachers can interact with children during play by assuming a role 
suggested by the play theme. 

The following questions may help teachers determine the extent to which 
they enable learning through play. The questions are related to teacher 
roles of planner, nurturer, observer, facilitator and interactor described in 
Chapter 3. 



Did I plan carefully so that: 

□ the largest portion of the day allowed for spontaneous, child- 
initiated activity, in relatively large, open spaces? 

□ a moderate portion of the day allowed for moderate levels of move- 
ment and child-directed activity? 

□ the smallest portion of the day requked children to restrict their 
movement as they participated in more structured activity? 

□ outdoor play was an essential part of the day's activity? 

□ there were many opportunities for dramatic play? 

□ new materials were introduced gradually, to assure sufficient mastery 
of materials as well as novelty of experience? 

□ a wide variety of materials md activities were available? 

□ the physical environment invited children to explore materials on 
their own? 

□ play was used as a tool to individualize learning experiences? 

Did I nurture children's interactive learning by: 

□ letting them know I was interested in their activities? 

□ encouraging them to talk about the»r play? 

□ being available for assistance when needed? 

Did I observe children's activity to discover their: 

□ likes and dislikes? 

□ favorite themes and interests? 

□ choice of peers? 

□ social interaction with peers? 

□ ability to solve problems? 

□ imagination? 

□ physical coordination 

□ thinking processes? 
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Did I facilitate children's learning by: 

□ being a model for playfulness? 

□ taking advantage of opportune moments to expand children's play? 

□ suggesting new ideas/props? 

□ commenting on what children are doing? 

□ asking open-ended questions? 

□ giving genuine praise for how materials are being used? 

□ encouraging children to explore and experiment with materials? 

□ valuing the child's discoveries? 

□ encouraging children to pretend and imagine? 



Did I interact with children in their play and: 

□ demonstrate desirable ways of resolving conflicts? 

□ help them experiment with new materials? 

□ explore with them alternate uses for materials? 

□ model appropriate expressions of emotion? 

□ help them include a passive child? 

□ help aggressive children channel their energies in productive ways? 



Why teach thinking skills? 

The idea of teaching thinking sMIs to kindergartners is new. What is new, 
however, is more a matter of pedagogy than of substance. Facilitating 
intellectual development has always been a goal, but recent research con- 
cerning cognition has generated new insights that can be utilized in the 
classroom. 

The long-range goal is to educate children to reason and make choices 
(Lipman, 1984). Teaching thinking skills can: 

□ increase children's capacity to deal with problems and reach decisions 
(Brandt, 1984); 

□ promote further cognitive development (Biber, 1977); 

□ promote curiosity, initiative, cooperation and independence (Goffin 
andTull, 1985); and 

□ enhance intelligence (Sternberg, 1984). 

Thinking skills are a vast complex of mental activities that contribute to 
children's ability to solve problems (Olson, 1984). 

Many attempts have been made to classify thinking skills, and a wide 
variety of terms are used to decribe them. One system of classification 
divides these skills into four major categories called cognitive processes: 

□ inductive thinking, which enables the children to reason and make 
inquiries; 

□ critical thinking, which helps the child evaluate a situation; 

□ divergent thinking, which allows a child to generate ideas or alter- 
natives; and 

□ metacognition, which is the process of thinking about thinking. 

The following list relates thinking skills used in problem solving to each of 
the four cognitive processes. 
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Thinking Skills Used in Problem Solving 



Inductive 



Critical 



Divergent 



Metacognition 



observe 
quantify 



analyze, 
synthesize 



image 

generate ideas/ 
alternatives 



plan information - 
seeking strategy 



differentiate 



evaluate 
decide 
choose 
construct 



talk with your 
brain 



classify 
compare 
contrast 
sequence 



arguments 



create 
intuit 



reflect on your 
own thinking 



formulate 

cause/effect 
remember 
predict 
estimate 
infer 

generalize 

Children's ability to think depends on several factors. Social - emotional Social-emotional factors can 
factors can affect thinking positively or negatively; fear or anxiety can block affect thinking positively or 
thinking; curiosity, interest or enthusiast! can improve the quality of negatively. 
thought. In addition, children's cultural backgrounds can influence how 
they think. Finally, children's developmental levels will affect their think- 
ing. Children at a concrete operations level of development are limited in 
their ability to think logically. 

The concept of stages of cognitive development, and its influence on 
thinking, is complex and comes from the work of Jean Piaget (see Chapters 
1 and 2). According to Piagetian theory, children's thinking proceeds 
through a definite sequence of stages at a relatively predictable rate (Joyce 
and Weil, 1980). For example, kindergartners, because they are four to 
seven years old, are classified as being in the pre -operational ste je of 
cognitive development: This mean c at they reason and explain events 
on the basis of intuitions or hunc* js rather than logic (Charles, 1974). 

Piagefs theory describes the growth of thinking as a vertical progression, 
from the least complex and logical in the early years to the most complex, 
logical and accurate in maturity. Thinking skills themselves are often 
classified similarly in a vertical or hierarchical fashion, from the simplest 
to the most complex. Bloom (Pfeul, 1985) used the general format of plant 
and animal classification (or taxonomy) to classify thinking skills hier- 
archically as follows: knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, 
synthesis and evaluation. 

Because of the hierarchical nature of cognitive development and the 
hierarchical presentation of thinking skills by some theorists, such as Bloom, 
attempts have been made to relate the two hierarchies. Some experts 
suggest that children's levels of cognitive development dictate which think- 
ing skills they can learn and which are beyond their levels of functioning. 

Many other experts, however, argue that the development of thinking 
should be viewed as having two directions, horizontal as well as vertical 
(Sigel, 1984; Strong et al., 1985; P*ul, 1985; Olson, C. B., 1984; Biber, 
B, 1977; Goffin and Tull, 1985). Thus, Piaget's stages of cognitive develop- 
ment represent the vertical growth of thinking— increased complexity, 
accuracy, completeness and logical nature— while thinking skills represent 
horizontal development. 

Debates among theoreticians aside, it is important to keep in mind that 
children are capable of a variety of thinking skills regardless of their grade 
level, age or intelligence (Strong et al., 1985) . Goffin and Tull (1985) sug- 
gest that problem solving is independent of the notion of readiness and 
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that children can use various thinking skills at their own levels of develop- 
ment. Thus, the concept of hierarchy in teaching thinking has more to do 
with how thinking is taught than with which skills can be taught (Strong 
et al., 1985). Most kindergarten teachers realize that 5- to 7-year-olds 
can make inferences, generate alternative ideas, estimate quantity and 
remember past events. They also know that the results of kindergartners' 
thinking are usually inaccurate, incomplete and full of logical loopholes. 
Kindergartners can also engage in analytic or evaluative thinking, but they 
depend on adults to structure and guide their thinking with carefully 
selected materials and carefully worded questions. For example, kinder- 
garten children can usually answer questions such as: Why do these stories 
go together? Which group does this card belong in? Why do you think this 
worked? Teaching thinking skills does not entail helping children to acquire 
thinking skills, but rather helping them acquire breadth and richness in their 
thinking skills repertoire by playing with the whole range of skills (Olson, 
C. R, 1984; Biber, R, 1977) . In teaching kindergarten children, or students 
at every other level of cognitive development, we must assume that all 
thinking skills are applicable. Teachers, nowever, must adjust teaching 
methods to match children's cognitive levels of development. They must 
also realize that: 



How to Develop Thinking Skills 

Process Goals 

for Children Sample Teaching Strategies Guiding Questions/ Comments 



Metacogitate 



Set and 
Achieve 
Goals 



Talking aloud: Encourage children 
to talk aloud as they solve a 
problem. 

Dramatization: When children be- 
come characters, in a sense they 
must think about what the character 
would think in order to act out a 
role. 

Modeling: Think out loud for chil- 
dren. Show empathy and verbalize 
it. Disclose errors in your own 
thinking. 

Planning: Hold class meetings to 
help children plan and evaluate their 
daily activity. 

Taking credit: Help children identify 
what they do well. 



Tell me what you did first. ..And 
then...? What did you say to 
yourself? 

When you were the mother, what 
did the mother think about when the 
baby tore up that paper? 



I feel sad that Eric's missing our trip 
today. I think I'll write him a note to 
tell him...Uh-oh, that won't work. I 
think I need a bigger box. 

What do you want to do today? 
How can you accomplish that?... 
What did you get done? 

What did you do today that you feel 
proud of?.. .Can you think of a way 
that you could share that with 
others? 



Choosing consciously: Help chil- 
dren explore consequpnces of their 
choices and decisions before 
decision making. 

Providing feedback: Rephrase 
children's thoughts or actions and 
verbalize them for children. 



What do you think will happen if 
you do that?.. .What else might - 
happen? 



When do you x, this is what usually 
happens... The last time you did x, 
this is what happened... What do you 
think will happen if you do x again? 
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□ the products of kindersartners' thought will lack accuracy, logic, com- 
pleteness and complexity; and 

□ klndergartners will need careful help from adults to structure and 
guide their thinking. 

Setting the stages. Teachers can help children develop thinking skills 
by converting their classrooms into "communities of inquiry." In such a com- 
munity, conversations between teacher and children and among children 
themselves are the contexts "which create the disposition of being critical, 
speculative, caring, wondering, respecting others, listening" (Lipman, 
1985). 

Lipman's statement captures the essence of recommendations by many 
experts in the field of thinking who suggest that a particular kind of environ- 
ment is crucial to the development of thinking skills. It is interesting that 
the environmental components they describe are consistent with (1) the 
interactionist model recommended in this guide, and (2) an integrated 
approach to curriculum discussed earlier. 

A classroom environment that fosters the development of thinking skills 
will provide: 



Process Goals 
for Children 



Sample Teaching Strategies 



Guiding Questions/Comments 



Resolve 
Discrepanices 



Seizing the best moment to teach: 
Take advantage of unpredictable 
events and use them to stimulate 
thinking. 

Brainstorming: Help children 
generate multiple potential solutions. 



Trying out: Help children observe 
what occurs when they interact with 
materials. 



What do you think we should do 
with these broken hoops?... How can 
we all get to see Sarah's turtle 
without frightening it? 

How many ways can you think of to 
make a circle with your body?.. .What 
could we do with this old tray? 

How does that look now?.. .How is it 
different than it was before? 



Internalize 
Need 



Solve Problems 



Imaging: Tell children to close their 
eyes and look into their "mind's 
eye". 



Distancing: Help children solve a 
problem that requires them to deal 
with objects, events, actions of the 
future or past. 

Reporting: Help children tell about 
problems they are having, are 
solving, or have solved. 



Problem posing: Help children 
develop problems around a specific 
situation. 



Pretend you are on a sandy sea- 
shore beach, lying on your back. 
Keep your eyes closed, but pretend 
to look in the sky. There's a tiny 
speck up there, and it is getting big- 
ger and bigger.. .until now you can 
see it clearly.. .What do you see? 

How was our trip to the farm like 
our trip to the museum?.. .If it rains 
tomorrow, what should we do about 
the scavenger hunt we have planned? 

Can you tell me about a problem 
you have on the playground?.. .How 
are you solving the problem ot not 
having enough blocks to finish your 
structure? 

What problems would we have if we 
ran out of paint?... If the record 
player didn't work? 
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□ many opportunities for discussion, with children doing most of the 
talking (Olson, L., 1984). If children have the chance to talk to each 
other, they will pose problems for, and demand solutions of, one 
another (Sigel, 1984); 

□ activities built on children's interests (Lipman, 1985); 

□ support for children s natural inquisitiveness, which makes them want 
to discover things about themselves and the world around them 
(Lipman, 1985); 

□ hands-on experiences with the qualities and relationships of the 
physical world: sensory experiences, large body action (Biber et al, 
1977; Brooks, 1984). 

Teachers help children develop thinking skills when they encourage 
them to: 

□ think about their own thinking (metacognition) (Falkof and Moss, 
1984); 

□ make plans to reach distant goals and follow their own paths to 
achieve them (Goffin and lull, 1985); 

□ resolve discrepancies; discrepancies evoke problem -solving 
responses (Sigel, 1984); 

□ internalize a need for problem solving as well as the process of prob- 
lem solving. Sternberg and Wagner point out that, "To the degree 
that problem solving becomes spontaneous and conscious.. .meta- 
cognition seems to improve" (in Costa, 1985, p. 58). In turn, well- 
aeveloped metacognitive ability relates to perseverance in problem 
solving (Costa, 1985). 

In addition, Bereiter (1984) reminds us that teaching of thinking skills 
should not be viewed as a curriculum area nor as an enrichment course. 
Rather, thinking skills should permeate all of instruction. 

Because conversation is the main context in which thinking skills are 
learned, most strategies for teaching thinking skills can be translated into 
questions or comments provided by the teacher to guide children's think- 
ing. The nature of these questions and comments is crucial to the effec- 
tive teaching and learning of thinking skills (Gall, 1984). When talking with 
children, teachers should value the child's point of view. Questions must 
be open-ended; that is, they should require a complete, thoughtful, in- 
dividualized response rather than a "yes" or "no" or a "fill-in-the-blank" 
answer. The early years are the time to demonstrate to children that all 
questions do not have one correct answer. When children give an uncon- 
ventional answer, the teacher should accept it as the result of the child's 
thinking and explore that thinking to gain a deeper insight to the child's 
cognitive developmental level. For example, if a teacher shows a picture 
to a child and asks, "Why do you think they call these horses dapple gray?" 
the child may respond, "Because they had apples for lunch." This child 
is making an auditory association between the word "dapple" and 
"ha-d-apples." The teacher could have responded noncritically to the child 
by saying: "Horses do like apples don't they? But dapple is another word 
for spot. See the gray spots?" The point is that, instead of using logic to 
develop a reason to explain all cases of such horses, this child relies more 
on free word association or intuition to explain things. Thus, it is impor- 
tant that teachers assess the cognitive levels of children so they can match 
learning experiences to children's levels of understanding (Grennon, 1984). 

Additionally, Lipman (1984) suggests that teachers' "talk" should not 
be just any kind of talk, but talk which evokes differences of opinion. He 
also reminds teachers of the importance of listening to all children, not just 
to those who speak well. One other recommendation concerning teachers' 
questions comes from Languis (1980), who recommends that teachers 
should increase the amount of time they wait for children to respond to 
questions. 
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Organization of the 
Kindergarten 



The teacher actively plans, implements and evaluates the learning environ- 
ment each day. The process is circular and ongoing, with each evaluation 
serving as the b ^sis for further planning. After the long-range goals for the 
year are established, specific short-term objectives must be developed in 
order to take into account each child's social, emotional, physical and in- 
tellectual growth. This short-term planning must consider each child's 
abilities, needs and prior experiences. Effective short-term planning will 
help provide realistic and appropriate learning experiences for every kinder- 
garten child. In Personalizing Education for Children: A Handbook for Early 
Childhood Education K-4 (Georgia Depart- nent of Education, 1982), p. 
42-44, the following is suggested for planning, implementation and 
evaluation: 

Planning. Both long-range and daily planning help assure maximum 
child growth and development. The teacher uses planning to organize 
larger units of activity for children, to organize materials ar.J equipment 
in advance and to prov de an overall framework for selecting and develop- 
ing objectives and activities for children's growth. During the planning 
sessions, the teaching staff should: 

□ review and record child responses and growth within the classroom 
environment; 

□ review the organization of materials and centers; 

□ review the children's use of equipment and materials; 

□ identify, from a continuum of objectives, the specific objectives that 
will v iforce and extend children's growth and learning; 

□ develop classroom organization and activity to promote cliildren's 
growth; and 

□ select methods for recording children's performance within active 
learning settings. 

Consistent planning provides for: 

□ physical, intellectual, social and emotional areas of development; 

□ individualized needs of children; 

□ children's past experience in and out of school; 

□ children's involvement in the planning and assessment process; and 

□ supportive interaction between adults and children. 

Implementation. Teachers and children work together in implementing 
the program. Implementation will be based on the planning concerns listed 
above. In meeting the needs of children's total development, the teacher 



□ use specific activities to meet specific program objectives in the area 
of development; and 

□ use activities which integrate growth, e.g., cooking activity in which 
children (a) measure— intellectual growth; (b) use the egg beater- 
physical growth; (c) participate with other children in planning 
activity— social growth. 



will: 
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In meeting individualized needs, the teacher will: 

□ observe and interact with individual children; 

□ give suggestions to a child needing help; 

□ assist children in evaluating their own work; and 

□ record a child's progress. 

In using children's past and present experiences, the teacher will: 

□ provide activities in which children practice skills previously learned; 

□ develop the physical environment— bulletin boards, books, equip- 
ment—to reflect the children's cultural backgrounds; and 

□ use children's out-of-school interests— TV programs, toys— as 
themes for activities. 

By involving childien in the planning and assessment process, the teacher 
will: 

□ provide whole group, small group or individual time for children to 
talk about what they have done in the classroom; 

□ encourage children to suggest activity themes and materials to 
include in the clissroom; and 

□ provide opportunities for children to develop guidelines for participa- 
tion in learning activities. 

In supporting interaction between the teacher and child, the teacher will: 

□ listen to children's ideas; 

□ verbally acknowledge and reinforce children's activity; 

□ accept the language and ideas of children; and 

□ extend children's ideas by adding information to the experiences they 
discuss. 

Evaluation. The evaluation phase of the program involves both teaching 
staff and children. As children become more involved in planning activities, 
they should actively assess those activities they have planned. For example, 
they can represent their work by making models or pictures and by dictating 
or writing stories and then sharing them with a small group of children. 

In order to offer a meaningful kindergarten program, the teacher's plan- 
ning will also include collaborations with other professionals who are 
involved with the kindergarten program. The physical education, art, 
music, resource room, talented and gifted teachers, the library- media and 
reading specialists, and the special education resource teachers should be 
involved in planning both long-range and more specific short-term goals. 



Classroom management 

Because kindergarten children learn best by being actively involved in their 
environment in a variety of learning experiences, the kindergarten 
classroom is a very busy place. Not only does the teacher need to have 
carefully selected materials in each activity center, but an effective manage- 
ment plan for the use of each area of the classroom must also be created 
so that the learning environment enhances and facilitates teaching and 
learning. Such management includes the physical environment, routines 
and personnel. As summarized in this outline, adapted from Kindergarten 
Excellence: Knowledge and Competencies of Kindergarten Teachers, 
1986, a report of the Minnesota Early Childhood Teacher Educators, 
Kindergarten Task Force, the kindergarten teacher: 
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A. Manages the physical environment 

1. Space 

a. provides a place in which each child can store personal 
belongings 

b. provides areas in the classroom for individual, small 
group and total activity 

c. provides separate active and quiet activity areas 

d . provides space in which a child can be alone when he 
or she feels the need 

2. Arrangement and Storage 

a . provides an orderly arrangement of equipment, toys and 
supplies which are accessible to children 

b . teaches children to be responsible for returning materials 
to their places when finished with them 

c. constructs, or helps children construct, bulletin boards 
and wall areas which are bright, colorful and pleasing to 
them; includes areas for teaching of units and areas for 
the display of children's work 

d . arranges the room in a way that is appropriate for the 
ongoing curriculum, the size of the facility, group size and 
characteristics of the group of children 

e . plans with the knowledge and recognition of the safety 
hazards typical of a kindergarten room and of kinder- 
garten-age children 

f . assumes responsibility for adjusting light, heat and air 
conditioning to the needs of the children 

g. provides a healthful, restful, draft-free, comfortable 
environment for the rest period 

h. takes responsibility for keeping washroom clean and 
attractive 

3. Cleaning 

a . provides proper and sufficient materials for children to 
use for cleaning up after an activity 

b. assumes responsibility for the supplementary cleaning 
which special activities entail, such as eating or prepara- 
tion of food; art activities; care of animals; and sand or 
water table 

4 . Learning/activity centers 

a . provides places in the classroom which reflect each cur- 
ricular area 

b . provides centers that reflect children's needs and interests 

c . provides a variety of interest centers which are available 
regularly, e.g., housekeeping, blocks, manipulatives, 
large muscle activities, trucks and cars, music, art, 
science, library 

d . provides a variety of learning centers which are topical 
or skill oriented, e.g., special unit centers, materials 
brought by children, holiday or seasonal centers 

e . provides activity area boundaries that are well-defined 
and observable to children 

E Manages Routines 

1 . Sets up a suitable routine for arrival and departure; attendance; 
milk count; toileting procedures; regular group-time routines 
such as calendar, weather, sharing or conversation time; effi- 
cient and speedy distribution of materials, cleaning up 
materials and supplies. 

2. Carefully explains changes in routines to children 
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Clear routines help children 3, Uses routines to help children move from dependence on 

organize themselves. others toward independence 

4 . Helps children understand those rules necessary when mov- 
ing to other parts of the building such as the gym , office, play- 
ground, washrooms, nurse's office and other grade rooms 

5 . Plans and uses a variety of ways of moving children smoothly 
from one activity to another and from one place in the room 
to another 

6 Teaches children appropriate behavior for emergency situa- 
tions, e.g., fire drills, ill children, accidents, when teacher is 
called out of the room 

7 . Teaches children appropriate arrival, dismissal and bus routines 

8 . Establishes and implements procedures for field trips and visits 
of resource people 

9 . Establishes and implements procedures for lunchroom 
behavior 

1 0 . Establishes procedures for the use of the washroom 



C. Manages Personnel 

1 . Uses good interpersonal relations when working with school 
personnel: custodians, school secretaries, school nurses, lunch- 
room workers, principal, curriculum specialists, guidance 
counselor/school psychologists, first grade teacher(s), other 
kindergarten teacher(s), bus drivers, librarians, special educa- 
tion teachers, resource teachers, social workers 

2 . Provides adequate information and direction for persons who 
work in the classroom 

a. has written daily plans 

b . leaves written directions for substitute teachers whLh will 
maintain continuity for the children 

c . establishes a trust relationship with teacher assistants to 
facilitate all facets of children's education 

d . gives appropriate direction, supervisiun and feedback to 
student teacher (if there is one) 

3 . Helps children wlate to and work with other school personnel 

a. models a spirit of cooperation with other school 
personnel 

b . prepares children for initial and later contacts with other 
personnel 



Since an important goal in kindergarten is to help children be indepen- 
dent learners, it is necessary for the teacher to set up the classroom in a 
manner which facilitates the development of independence, self-reliance 
and autonomy. Children develop independent learning habits in an at- 
mosphere which fosters freedom of choice, the respect for the rights and 
property of others and the taking of responsibility for their own actions. 
One way to help children develop a sense of responsibility and in- 
dependence, as well as to encourage decision making, is to allow them 
an active part in planning their work and in keeping track of the tasks 
accomplished. Individual planning cards, a pocket chart holder and a 
pegboard chart are examples of ways teachers and children can record 
where each child is working and playing. Additional suggestions for record 
keeping are found in the section on ongoing evaluation in Chapter 8. 
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Scheduling the kindergarten day 

The daily schedule provides an important framework for a successful and 
Joyful kindergarten program. Several factors are involved in the develop- 
ment of a workable schedule: the philosophy on which the program is 
based, developmental needs of the children, class size, size of the room, 
length of the day, physical facilities and resourcefulness of the staff. 
BALANCE is the key word as the teacher strives to create a workable 
schedule that will enable him/her to meet the needs of individual children. 
The kindergarten teacher must schedule a variety of learning activities that 
will include large groups, small groups and individuals. Some parts of the 
day will be group-oriented and teacher-directed; other blocks of time will 
feature time for exploration/discovery and for children to pursue their own 
interests and select activities of their choice. The active world of a kinder- 
gartner must include time for outdoor play (both in a half- day and 'onger 
day program) as well as indoor play, tiled with opportunities for large 
muscle and small muscle activities. A rhythm of active and quiet activities 
should be offered throuahout the day. A specific rest time should be in- 
corporated into the full-day kindergarten program. Snack and lunch times 
are important in the daily schedule. 

Scheduling the kindergarten day requires planning so that there is time 
and opportunity for continuous learning through the integration of activities 
that flow naturally from one activity to another and where there is time 
for children to complete their projects. Continuity should include time to 
practice or extend a learning experience presented in a teacher-directed 
activity, and a concept should have attention called to it throughout the 
day and in the future. The teacher must be sensitive to the needs and in- 
terests of the children and provide a flexible schedule which is arranged 
in blocks of time rather than brief, specific segments. 

When classes such as art, music, physical education and library media 
are scheduled with specialists in the school, it is helpful to spread them 
throughout the week so the children have a variety of learning activities 
every day and so they complement the kindergarten program. 

Intervention programs for those kindergarten children who require 
special services should be scheduled early in the school year so the children 
will receive support services as soon as possible. Intervention helps meet 
the individual needs of children who have weaknesses in language, fine 
motor, gross motor, visual and auditory modalities. The special needs of 
those children who require enrichment activities must also be taken into 
consideration when intervention programs are planned and scheduled. To 
the extent possible, such support services should be provided within the 
kindergarten classroom. 

Facing and scheduling should be responsive to the needs and 
characteristics of children represented by their various attention spans. 
Since each daily schedule must represent activities which are adapted to 
the individuals within the group, the following daily schedules can present 
examples only of how a few teachers have implemented half-day, 
extended -day for full -day programs. 

Organizing an extended-day kindergarten 

Scheduling everything that is important for a high-quality kindergarten 
program into a half- day session often proves difficult, if not impossible. 
In an effort to more fully meet the individual needs of kindergarten children, 
many school districts are lengthening the kindergarten day by offering care- 
fully paced, extended- and full -day kindergarten programs. 



Continuity provides time to prac- 
tice or extend a teaming 
experience* 
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Sample Schedules 



Half-Day 
Kindergarten 



Arrival Activities 
Group Time 

Center Time 

Nutrition Break 
Group Time 

Closing Activities 



Quiet activities, opening routine, planning for the 
day 

Integrated curriculum content OR 

Inquiry activities (science, math, social studies) OR 

Language experience activities 

Self-selected activities in learning and/or activity 
centers 



Integrated curriculum content OR 

Physical activities (gross motor development, 

rhythms) OR 
Artistic activities (music, art, creative dramatics) 

Evaluation of the day, gathering materials and out- 
door play 



Extended - Day and Children Arrive 

Full -Day Kindergarten 

Announcements, 
Opening Exercises 
and Routines 

Class Meeting Read daily message, introduce new concepts in social 

studies, math, jcience, language arts, etc., plan the 
day. 

Snack 

Activity Time Blocks; housekeeping area; sand/water play; paint- 

ing and other art activities; interest centers with 
manipulative materials and hands-on activities using 
such things as attribute blocks, letter and number 
games; story reading; listening center; woodworking, 
cooking 

Cleanup 

Lunch in the 
Classroom and 
Outdoor Play 

Rest and Quiet 
Time Activities 

Sharing Time 

Activity Time 

Music, Creative 
Movement 

Story 

Preparation to Leave 
and Outside Play 
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Extended - Day and 
Full - Day Kindergarten 



o.nn 


in. on 


Arrival ana activity time (comDinaiion 01 cniia- 






airectea ana leacner- airectea activities/ 


iu:ou - 




Cleanup 


in. AC 




Bathroom and snack 


1 1 .UD - 


1 1 .OK 


Storytelling 


11:25- 


12:00 


Outdoor play or activities in the gym 


12:00- 


12:15 


Bathroom and getting ready for lunch 


12:15- 


12:45 


Lunch 


12:45- 


1:15 


Rest and quiet activity 


1:15- 


1:30 


Music 


1:30- 


2:15 


Selected activities, e.g., cooking, carpentry, water 






play, art, language arts 


2:15- 


2:30 


^nup 


2:30- 


2.45 


Discussion of day; group planning for next day 


2:45- 


3:00 


Dismissal 



Extended - Day and 9:00 - 9:15 Planning and Discussion: Opening activities, direc- 

Full- Day Kindergarten tions for work/play, calendar, weather, important 

events 

9:15 - i0:15 Learning Centers— Small Group: Children work/ 

play ir math, language, science, social studies, in- 
dependent activities or children with teacher in small 
groups 

10:15-11:15 Choice— Small Groups: Blocks, manipulates, 

motor activities, small -group activities, art, games, 
books, dress up, puppets, listening station, dolls, play 
house 

11:15-11:30 Preparation for Lunch: Wash hands, discuss foods 

and nutrition 
11:30-12:00 Lunch 

12:00 - 12:30 Play outdoors or indoors as weather permits 

12:30 - 1:30 Quiet Time: Rest, story time, quiet games, books, 

listening to tapes 

1:30 - 2:30 Activities: Music, social studies projects, special 

experiences, dramatizations, art projects, science 
experiences, physical education, library (this time is 
flexible as needs change) 

2:30 - 3:00 Learning Center— Small Groups: Children work by 

choice or by teacher request to extend or reinforce 
skills and learnings 

3:00 - 3:10 The Day in Review and Dismissal: discussion of the 

day's events, review of concepts and skills, reminders, 
coats and goodbyes 



Note: Snacks available as individual children need them. Time allotments for special 
teachers— art, music, physical education, library media— will be determined in each 
classroom depending on teacher schedules and availability. 
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Extended-day kindergarten programs, as defined in Connecticut, pro- 
vide for 180 school days for periods of four hours or more, or for meeting 
one of the criteria related to the Extended -Day Kindergarten Grant Pro- 
gram, established in 1987 by Public Act 87-357, which defines an ex- 
tended-day kindergarten as one that provides a minimum of 720 hours 
per school year. Full-day kindergarten (which, by Connecticut's definition, 
is one form of the extended-day kindergarten) is provided for the same 
number of hours as any other grade level class within the school. 

The principal reason for offering extended -day kindergarten programs 
is to provide best for the developmental and educational needs of children. 
Other factors may be related; however, only those which are directed 
toward meeting the needs of children and their families should be of highest 
priority. 

An extended- or full -day program 

An effective extended -day or full -day kindergarten program offers a 
relaxed and happy environment where individual needs are met. Length- 
ening the session provides time to assess fully each child's levels of develop- 
ment and to provide the appropriate learning experiences for every child. 

Recognizing that an extended-day kindergarten is not a "mini" first grade 
is of crucial importance in each school district's planning and implemen- 
tation of a program. A stimulating and creative kindergarten experience 
will help reduce stress on children, not add pressure for more academic 
learning at an earlier age. 

An extended -day or full -day kindergarten program offers a way to 
enrich the curriculum. Each child can regularly encounter success, develop 
Extended-day programs allow positive attitudes about school and learning, and develop friendly peer rela- 
children to regularly experience tionships. Teachers have the time to provide experiences that will meet each 
success. child's individual needs. The range of learning activities can be wider. 

Children who have special talents can enjoy the opportunity to pursue a 
planned program designed to be challenging and enriching. In later years, 
some children who have attended extended -day programs may require 
fewer remedial services because more time was available for the kinder- 
garten teacher to assess fully each child's progress, diagnose deficiencies 
and design strategies to meet individual needs. 

The components of a high-quality program are no different for an ex- 
tended-day kindergarten than for a half-day program, but the expansion 
of time allows for a more complete, more balanced and more pressure-free 
program. The components, mentioned in Chapter 3, include a small class 
size of 20 or fewer children with a staff/child ratio of 1:10; teachers and 
assistants who are trained or experienced in early childhood programs; 
developmental^ appropriate learning opportunities; and a supportive 
home-school relationship. 

Implementing ar xtended - day 
kindergarten 

When a school district decides to lengthen its kindergarten session, it must 
carefully consider its reasons for making the change, its school population, 
parental attitudes and expectations, the kindergarten curriculum and the 
philosophy, attitudes and training of its kindergarten teachers. The forma- 
tion of an advisory committee consisting of early childhood specialists, 
administrators, school board members, kindergarten and first-grade 
teachers, and parents may be helpful in making a decision. This commit- 
tee should investigate extended -day and full -day programs by studying 
current literature and research and by visiting schools where the 
kindergarten classes have been lengthened. 
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Networking with other communities can provide valuable insights into 
available alternatives. The following options are consistent with sugges- 
tions offered by Susan B. Cruikshank (January 1986): 

□ Extending the day to four hours or more from the traditional 
two-and-a-half-hour day. By such a change, a teacher would 

have only one group of children. (Teacher contracts will differ from Many optima are available in or- 

one school district to another for teachers who teach extended - day i ionizing extended-day programs. 

kindergartens. For some, the position is considered full-time because 

teachers carry out appropriate planning or kindergarten -related 

tasks until the end of e*ch full school day. For others, extended-day 

kindergarten teachers may be assigned to work with first-grade or 

Chapter 1 children or to assist in the provision of special services.) 

□ Providing an all-day program where each child has two hill days 
and three extended days each week. Kindergarten children are 
assigned two days when they will stay the full day, while their 
classmates leave before or after lunch. This enables teachers to work 
closely with small group* during the afternoons. On the extra day, 
teachers can prepare materials, make parent contacts or have 
child -study sessions which will lead to better preparation for the 
kindergarten class. 

□ Phasing in children to the full- <tay kindergarten program. Over 
the first four to six weeks of school, children gradually move from 
a half -day to a four- or five- hour day, and then to a full day; or, 
all children attend the morning session and each day a different 
one -fifth of the class stays for the full day. This second method allows 
children to become familiar with the school setting and to become 
oriented to school routines in smaller groups, and provides the 
teacher with time to observe and record information about each 
child. 

□ Piloting extended-day or full-day kindergarten programs. School 
districts which are unable financially or which lack space to imple- 
ment such programs in all schools or want a year to try a program 
on a small-scale basis, might pilot one or more of the models in 
selected classrooms. 

Those options and other considerations can be divided into a 
three-phase plan of implementation as suggested by the Connecticut Early 
Childhood Education Council's Report on Full-Day Kindergarten (1983, 
p. 6-7). 



□ Collect data on extended-day kindergarten programs from school Phase I 
districts which offer them, from consultants in the State Department 

of Education, from community and college early childhood 
specialists, and from a review of the available research literature. 
Li Ascertain needs for offering an extended-day or full-day kinder- 
garten program by discussing the purposes and objectives of 
kindergarten and by considering any need for change, as well as by 
surveying parents for their ideas and needs concerning their poten- 
tial kindergarten children. 

□ Give appropriate staff the opportunity to visit such programs and 
to observe and consult with the full-day teachers in those programs. 

□ Present a proposal to the local board of education with appropriate 
research, rationale for a longer day program and proposed budget. 
There should be plenty of opportunities for discussion among board 
members, school personnel, parents and community participants. 
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Wmw* H □ Allow sufficient time for cooperative/collaborative planning by a 

team of early childhood educators, including local nursery school/ 
day care teachers, kindergarten teachers, parents and administrators. 
Planning should include the development of goals and objectives 
for a longer day program, the provision of a developmental^ 
appropriate program, the ordering of any necessary materials and 
equipment and the development of communications for parents and 
children which will help prepare them for the new extended-day or 
full -day experience. 

□ Plan for staffing, space needs and initial extended-day teacher 
professional development, since the offering of a longer day kinder- 
ga. ten program will necessitate the addition of teachers and class- 
rooms. Teachers with experience in early childhood education 
should be provided for such programs. 

□ Have parent meetings at each elementary school where the program 
will be provided, for the purpose of discussing such a program and 
its implications for their children. 

□ Schedule frequent professional development days in which teachers 
can work on curriculum and program planning. 



Phase III □ Continually evaluate the extended-day or full-day kindergarten pro- 

gram after it is implemented in order to plan for necessary changes 
or to pursue that which is working well. 

□ Schedule time for ongoing professional development for kinder- 
garten teachers and their assistants. 

□ Hold periodic kindergarten parents' meetings; work together with 
parents in home-school activities; support parents in their roles and 
work together to make the kindergarten experience the best that is 
possible for each child. 



What children do during a longer day 

A longer day provides more opportunity for continuity, reinforcement and 
enrichment of experiences through individual, small-group and large- 
group activities. A day that is longer than the required two -and -one -half 
hours allows for a balanced program which integrates curriculum areas, 
activities and ideas. It allows more time for rich language experiences; for 
exploration, discovery and problem solving; for the arts; and for physical 
activity and play. The latter all occur in an environment that allows for social 
interaction and for the development of positive self-esteem. The longer 
day provides activities appropriate for all children who come from diverse 
cultural and family backgrounds and from a variety of prekindergarten 
experiences. 

"More" is often associated with a longer day: more teachers, more space, 
more equipment and more taxpayer dollars. What "more" means is linked 
to basic philosophical assumptions about the education of young children— 
what, when and how should they learn. (Cruikshank, February 1986) 

Lengthening the school day should allow for a pressure-free, appropriate 
program for kindergarten children, not for a more academic, highly struc- 
tured pencil-and-paper program or a first grade curriculum. In a school 
reform era, care must be taken not to equate "real" learning and the op- 
portunity for "more" learning with preprimer readers, workbooks and ditto 
sheets as the core of the kindergarten curriculum and with the improve- 
ment of test scores as the primary evidence of learning. More time, 
howeve;, can mean more opportunities to insure school success by: in- 
creasing oral and written language activities from a "language experience" 
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approach, permeating the program with all types of children's literature; 
increasing the use of integrative activities which provide for the teaching 
of skills in meaningful ways; fostering thinking and helping children make 
connections; establishing learning centers where children are taught to 
choose a center, to carry out a task, to have their work checked, to clean 
up and move on to another center; and where children's strengths and 
weaknesses can be ascertained in a systematic way. Manipulatives and 
hands-on experiences are the real textbooks of the kindergarten, so more 
time needs to be provided for their inclusion. 

One of die biggest differences in developing a schedule for a longer day, 
rather than for a two-and-one -half- hour day, is the provision of personal 
needs activities. In a full-day program, there should be a morning and after- 
noon snack and a nutritious lunch. It is important that kindergarten children 
eat together with a familiar adult in a small group. Lunch time should be 
a relaxed and enjoyable learning experience, as well as an opportunity for 
socializing. Lunch is usually followed by outdoor play. Play a*eas should 
be close to the building, but separated from older children for safety reasons 
and for meeting the needs of younger children. The program should also 
include an extended rest period when children may lie on cots or mats and 
sleep or rest. Everyone should rest for a short while; children who do not 
sleep should be permitted to use equipment or materials that will not disturb 
sleeping children. Just as music can support movement and play, so can 
it help in establishing a mood for rest if it is dow in ♦ empo and low in volume. 

Advantages and disadvantages of an 
extended- or full -day kindergarten 

A Report on Full-Day Kindergarten, a publication of *he Connecticut Early 
Childhood Education Council (1983), lists the following advantages and 
possible disadvantages of a longer kindergarten day. The advantages are 
as follows: 

□ more time for children to develop self- awareness and thereby to Advantages 
develop strong, positive self-images, as well as greater respect for 

themselves and others; 

□ greater blocks of uninterrupted time for learning experiences in a 
more relaxed atmosphere; 

□ more time for play/discovery activities and for the development of 
readiness skills; 

□ increased opportunities for children to develop hnguage skills 
through language experience activities which are an acknowledged 
part of reading; 

□ greater opportunity for children to receive more individual atten- 
tion from the classroom teacher and/or from supportive service 
personnel; 

□ more time for creative and enriching experiences such as cooking, 
field trips, art, music, dramatics and physical education; 

□ increased opportunities for children to develop stronger social rela- 
tionships with their peers and adults; 

□ additional time for children to talk about experiences, to solve prob- 
lems, to engage in critical thinking, to organize ideas and to arrive 
at conclusions, as well as to capitalize on spontaneous learning 
situations when they arise; 

□ increased participation and involvement of children in broader school 
activities such as school assemblies, "buddy" programs with older 
students, field days, etc.; 

□ a lunch time in which sound nutrition, good eating habits and social 
skills can be stressed; 
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□ greater opportunities for children of limited English proficiency to 
increase fluency In English; 

□ additional time for the teacher to observe and discover a child's in- 
dividual needs, strengths and problems, in anticipation of planning 
an appropriate program for each child (since each teacher has, now, 
only one group of children each day, rather than two separate 
groups); 

□ a greater balance between child-initiated and teacher-directed 
activities; 

□ greater opportunity for help and attention for handicapped children; 

□ more time for working with individual parents in developing a 
parent-teacher partnership for the benefit of their children; 

□ needed support for working parents (keep in mind, Inwever, that 
additional services before and after school will be neet J in order 
to adequately provide for child care needs); and 

□ a more consistent day for the child who otherwise would i ia ve a frag- 
mented day, moving from place to place for needed child care 
services in addition to his kindergarten experience. 

The possible disadvantages of a full-day kindergarten program are as 
follows: 

Disadvantages □ The danger of overemphasizing formal and too structured 

academics. If a longer day is used to increase the amount and pro- 
portion of structured academics, the negative effects upon the child 
may outweigh the positive ones; 

□ The length of the day may be too long and tiring for some children, 
especially if the program is not developmental^ appropriate; 

□ The need for additional personnel, classroom space, materials and 
equipment may make a full-day kindergarten program financially 
prohibitive; and 

□ The situations which may occur in the cafeteria and on the play- 
ground can overwhelm some children if not planned for in ap- 
propriate ways for young children. 



Is extended* day kindergarten 
for every child? 

When the kindergarten day is lengthened, options should be made 
available for children for whom the extended day seems too long. Both 
parents and teachers should have the opportunity to recommend that a 
kindergarten child spend a shorter time in class if that seems to fit the child's 
needs. Some children may need to attend half-day sessions for part of 
the year before they are comfortable in a longer day program. However, 
if the extended/full-day program offers individualized learning experiences 
in a flexible, well-paced and relaxed setting, the longer day will meet the 
needs of every child without causing tiredness or fatigue. 

If the extended-day program will not be offered to all childen within a 
school, it is wise to consider the philosophy of the program and phase in 
opportunities for admitting all children as soon as possible. It would also 
be helpful to contact a number of school districts which were in a similar 
position, initially, to learn about feasible options for the selection of children, 
whether by lottery, determined need, or equity among selected children. 

For research, evaluation and resource information regarding extended - 
day kindergarten programs, for school district resources and contacts in 
Connecticut, call or write the kindergarten/primary education consultants 
in the Connecticut State Department of Education. 
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Building a Home - School - w 
Community Partnership / 



"The history of American education 
reflects that the roots of the public 
schools are deeply tied to the neigh- 
borhood, the community, and the 
home." 



Thus Ira J. Gordon (1976) addresses the importance of building effective 
home-school-community relationships. 

Today's parents have many difficult choices to make about the education 
of their children. They are often bombarded with "advice" often conflic- 
ting, from a variety of media, from well-meaning relatives, from neighbors 

id friends, as well as from educational institutions. Contemporary trends 
in child rearing, marriage relationships, family patterns, employment of 
both parents and frequent relocation, all have a significant effect on families 
and children. To help relieve the stress children feel because of the com- 
plexity of life today, schools must encourage parent involvement and sup- 
port family functioning. Cooperative effort by teachers and administrators 
is necessary to create the effective partnership among schools, families and 
the community. 

Parenting may be provided by the child's mother and father, by a single 
parent, by guardians who may be grandparents or other extended family 
members, or by other significant individuals who take on the parenting role. 
Reference to "parent* * may include any of the above relationships with the 
child. Schools need to be flexible in the ways that appropriate interactions 
among parents, school and the community can take place. Those oppor- 
tunities should reflect the various roles, attitudes and needs of a divergent 
population of multicultural, multiracial and varied socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 



rhe intent of the home -school- 
community partnership 

The ability to use the resources of the home to aid in successful kindergarten 
instruction is a skill that can reward both student and teacher with successes 
that otherwise might never be achieved. This chapter provides the kinder- 
garten teacher with some insights into home-school considerations that 
will enhance the school's effort to bring the resources of the home to the 
classroom while supporting the capability of the home to sustain and enrich 
the offerings of the kindergarten. It is recognized that most teacher prepara- 
tion programs and schools do not focus on the home-school-community 
partnership. While this chapter cannot provide all the necessary content, 
it does offer detailed suggestions for building cooperative relationships with 
all families. 



— Ira J. Gordon 
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Rationale for including home -school -community 
partnerships as a program consideration 

Home-school relationships are important for any school program or activ- 
ity. Responsibility for education does not rest solely in the hands of pro- 
fessional educator,. Both the family and the community make unique 
contributions. Parents, in fact, are the young child's first teachers. 

The rationale for parent involvement is based on our belief in individual 
dignity and worth, and on our belief that grojp action and understanding 
are fundamental needs basic to American society. Or, put another way, 
teachers and parents must work together to realize the best possible educa- 
tion for their children. Vbung children need to see their parents and their 
school agreeing on learning goals. This helps children grow with security. 
In addition, experts are agreed that parent involvement helps reduce 
conflict between parents and school. If close contact is maintained, the 
teacher is less likely to violate the parents' cultural standards. Administra- 
tion and special staff support and cooperation are also crucial. 
TWfeor. t t.u P^nts and teachers have responsibilities to each other and to their joint 

mEmSi^ 1 th€ Chl,d - T f aCheIS Sh ° u,d fed comfortable ^ faring with parents 

2lXX?Z St* - ?! daSSr00rn 9 ° L ak that have •*« the child - Enlisting parents' 

have been set with thechltd. helpin attaining these goals is appropriate when that participation is cleariy 

defined and within the capabilities of the family unit. Often, special 
assistance will have to be provided the family in order for them to cany 
out home instruction consistent with classroom objectives. 

The shared mission of both parent and kindergarten teacher is to help 
the child maximize his or her potential in a safe, developmental^ appro- 
priate environment. Understandably, each may have differing opinions of 
the meaning of various aspects of this mission or how it might best be 
achieved. The process of establishing trust in reaching a consensus about 
areas of responsibility and support is the essence of the home -school 
partnership. 

Home -school partnership -a definition 

The involvement of the home in the education of children can take many 
forms depending on the needs of the school and students and the talents 
or resources of the home and parents. The creative mechanisms through 
which the resources of the home are meshed with those of the school for 
the benefit of children are known as the home-school partnership. 

Home-school programming and support may take place on several 
levels within the school. Many schools have paid staff people who are 
responsible for community and parent involvement. At this level, the 
resources of the community are sought to benefit the school in a manner 
that may be less personal or less tailored to an individual child. Another 
type of home-school involvement takes place at the classroom level. This 
involvement generally results in direct benefits to the child through the plan- 
ning and cooperation of teacher and parent. Such parallel levels of 
programming can maximize the potential for home-school benefits. 

Parent- school communication 

Teachers owe each family the privilege of clear communication. Although 
parents are encouraged to reciprocate, it is the responsibility of the teacher 
to gather information that will enable the resources of the classroom to 
better serve the child. A self-examination of one's personal prejudices, 
social apprehension and knowledge of the family's background and cir- 
cumstances can insure that personal attitudes do not interfere with the 
teacher's professional obligation to carry out this responsibility. 
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A teacher's interaction with the home is generally characterized by 
soliciting information or services from the family on behalf of the school 
or child, or bringing services to the family on behalf of the child or family 
unit, "ach characteristic requires certain assumptions on the part of the 
teacher that can facilitate or inhibit smooth parent - school communications. 



School/Teacher Assumptions 
Related to the Gathering of 
Information From the Family 

The family has something that 
can benefit the teacher/school. 



The family is willing to 
provide assistance in the 
service of the child/school. 

The family's values associated 
with giving (to schools) are 
amenable to the teacher's 
information gathering 
approach. 

The direct approach in securing 
the desired service is the most 
appropriate and sensitive 
manner for meeting this 
objective. 

The request is appropriate 
relative to what is being asked 
of other parents and is 
consistent with the family's 
ability to provide. 



School/Teacher Assumptions 
Related to the Provision 
of Services 

The teacher/school has 
something that can benefit the 
child/home. 

The family is willing to 

accept assistance or intervention 

in the service of the child/family. 

The manner in which the service 
is offered is appropriate or 
consistent with the cultural 
attitudes regarding receiving 
assistance. 

The hone's culture is amenable 
to a direct approach, and the 
family will not be caused 
embarrassment or the need to 
'save face'. 

The service does not attract 
disparaging or negative attention 
to the family within or outside 
the schooi. 



Time invested in affirming positive assumptions, or finding alternate 
routes that do not violate trusts or cultural practices, will help create positive 
parent-teacher communication. 



Encouraging parent involvement 

Open and clear lines of communication are essential for a good parent- 
school partnership. When they communicate with the home, teachers 
demonstrate that they value the role parents play in their children's lives. 

The defense of this position rests on moral grounds as 
well as on research evidence. It does not seem possible 
for a society to morally justify the encouragement of 
parent abdication. Parents must be involved in decisions 
affecting their children, and their role in influencing early 
development must be recognized. Research in minority, 
ethnic, and socioeconomic groups make" exceedingly 
clear the importance of the parents in the early learning 
of children. There is also research evidence to indicate 
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that the parents, when trained, may be as successful in 
teaching their children as are the professionals. While this 
evidence is heartening, the justification for parent par- 
ticipation in decisions and programs affecting their 
children could be made solely on moral grounds. (Lay 
and Dopyera, 1977, p. 425) 

The following suggestions for encouraging parental involvement are 
adapted from Gordon and Browne (1985): 

□ Prepare parents for what they can expect from their child's school 
expexience. School policies and a yearly calendar should be written 
and reviewed with parents, as part of the kindergarten orientation, 
when the child enters school so that parents will know what their 
responsibilities are and how the school can be of assistance. 

□ Protect the parent-child relationship by enhancing the pride children 
naturally feel about their mothers and fathers. Reinforce the unique 
place families have in children's lives. Parents need teachers to 
support them in raising their children and they like positive 
reinforcement. 

□ Communicate with parents frequently and regularly. Be sure to know 
the parents by name. If they bring their children to and from school, 
take advantage of the daily contact. Find ways to touch base with 
those parents who do not come to school every day. 

□ Respect parents for the difficult job they have and the roles they play. 
Accept them as people with individual religious, cultural, social and 
ethnic backgrounds. Respect their privacy and their right to disagree. 
Do not provide one parent with information about another. Above 
all, respect the unparalleled roles they play in the growth and 
development of their children. 

□ Listen to parents. Hear them out. They, too, have experiences to 
share and their views deserve respect. Listen to them with under- 

*j* « m • ■ , standing and try to see their points of view without judging or 

Teachers shouldlisten Mo parent* jumping to conclusions. 
with the intent to learn from 

them. 



[Also see Chapter 4 of this guide for suggestions for dealing with families 
with special problems, stepfamilies, single parents and two -parent working 
families.-Ed.] 

Creating good rapport with a child's family not only helps families and 
children, it also provides the teacher with insights that are essential to 
responding to each child's individual needs. 

There are many techniques that can be used in developing good com- 
munication with parents. Successful approaches include: 

□ Newsletters that give a general idea of what the children are doing 
and special events taking place in class. They may feature stories and 
poems by children or items of personal achievement. Although in- 
dividual notices are often overlooked, if not lost on the way home, 
a newsletter invites attention. Of course, the more attractive the 
format, the more attention it will receive from parents and children. 

□ A kindergarten handbook may contain such useful information as 
school policies related to entrance age, size of classes, curriculum, 
special services, school calendar (including special activities for 
kindergarten parents throughout the year), school insurance, ap- 
propriate clothing and toys, radio stations that c nnounce snow days, 
and information on the kindergarten newsletter. 
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□ Bulkin boards featuring notices about parent meetings, guest 
speakers, community resources, child care, library story hours and 
other events should be where parents can see them. They may be 
limited to school and educational items or include more general 
interest information. 

□ A parent place provides a convenient location for parents to meet 
informally in small groups. This can be an effective way to let parents 
know they are welcome in school. A parent lounge, complete with 
some resource books on child rearing, comfortable chairs and a 
coffee/tea area can create a wholesome environment for all (Marion, 
1973). 

□ Informal contacts should be initiated by the teacher. Teachers 
should occasionally make a phone call or send a brl c note to parents 
who have difficulty attending meetings l; who canni accompany 
their children to school. They can send home a note along with a 
sample of art work or a story the child has dictated. A dittoed format 
that looks like a telegram might be used to Jot down a special item 
and sent home to share the good news with the child's parents. 

□ Home visits can enhance communications. The visit might focus 
only on the relationship between the teacher and the child or have 
a purely social function -a way for the teacher to meet the whole 
family and for them to get acquainted with the teacher. Some parents 
appreciate the chance to meet with the teacher in their home, rather 
than always having to arrange to go to the school. When calling a 
parent, a tactful way to suggest a visit might be, "Would it be helpful 
if I came to your home?" 

□ Parent discussion sessions offer a time and a place for parents to 
meet informally with the teacher to discuss the kindergarten program 
and children's progress. Often parents can reinforce each other in 
child -rearing practices and become better acquainted, making it 
more interesting for them to work together for the benefit of their 
children. 

□ Family of the week, using the school bulletin board or newsletter, 
is a way to recognize families. Either format could include children's 
thoughts about their families, snapshots, all the family names spelled 
out in bold print, and appropriate inform, 4 jn about each family as 
it relates to school activities. Every family should be featured at some 
time during the year. 

□ Guest cards for grandparents and neighborhood senior citizens 
extend a personalized invitation to special people who can, and 
should, play an important role in the school. These cards should also 
be available for other people— the school's neighbors, members of 
the town council and board cf education, and others— who should 
be coming to see the school in action. 

□ Parent buddies pair new parents in the community with a parent 
buddy to welcome them, to accompany them to the first school 
meetings and to introduce them to others. This idea can be especially 
helpful for foreign-speaking parents when the "buddy" speaks their 
native tongue. 

□ Welcome new families by preparing a packet containing information 
about the school and la \ community. If resources permit, invite 
the parents to be guests at lunch followed by a tour of the school. 
The paren t-teacher organization fright undertake this project. 

□ PTA/PTO meeting hours can take advantage of the early evening 
for a new PTA meeting tine. Start the meeting at six, bring a 
casserole and be home at 8:30 instead of 11 p.m. This might spark 
new membership and avoid the competition between the meeting 
and evening activities. The workinq parent might appreciate this time 
for a parent discussion session. 



Good - News - O'Gram 

Cheers! Johnny zippe u his 
jacket all by himself today! 

— K. Gasten 
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□ Congratulations—It's a future kindergarten boy/girl! Have a 
school volunteer check the local newspaper for births in the school 
district. Send out cards telling of school services and materials 
available from the school system. Children can illustrate the cards. 

□ Take advantage of opportune tiroes, such as election day, to in- 
vite citizens into school classrooms. Make them feel welcome. It's 
a great chance to let taxpayers see how their money is being spent. 

Parent-teacher conferences. Another means of home- school com- 
munication that requires special attention is the parent -teacher conference. 
Barents and teachers need to review and discuss a child's program, how 
the child is growing, handling materials and functioning in a group, and 
what he or she -njoys and doesn't like in school. Without agreement about 
the child's strengths and weaknesses, parents and teachers cannot coopera- 
tively guide the child's growth. 

Gordon and Browne (1985) have suggested considerations for success- 
ful parent-teacher conferences: 

□ Schedule conferences on a regular basis. Parents and teachers 
should share some of the positive aspects of child growth and devel- 
opment and should not meet only to discuss a crisis. 

□ Be prepared. If you work with other teachers or paraprofessionals, 
discuss ahead of time any points they may want to include. Gather 
together any materials, notes and samples of the child's work that 
night illustrate a point you wish to make. 

□ Select a quiet place, free from interruption. If necessary, sign up 
for use of a conference room and make sure someone intercepts 
phone calls and other appointments. 

□ Have a clear purpose. Use written notes to keep focused on the 
key points you intend to cover. 

□ Put parents at ease right away. Offer parents a cup of coffee or 
share an amusing classroom anecdote. Informal, positive comments 
will help relax both parent and teacher. 

□ Use up-to-date information and data. When talking about a child's 
behavior, cite examples that occurred that morning or a few days 
age. If possible, include examples of situations that occurred when 
the parent was present, e.g., "Timmy is very empathetic for a 
five-year-old, *sn't he? That was so clear from the way you two were 
talking as yoi .ame through the door today." 

□ Give parents a place to shine. Express appreciation for what they 
do well. If they have shared a special talent with the class, comment 
on its impact on the children. 

□ Ask. Don't tell. Encourage parent input by asking open-ended 
questions. "How is that new bedtime arrangement working?" "Tell 
me more about Katie's eating habits." Relate parents' own knowledge 
and experiences with the child's school behavior, but acknowledge 
the difference between school and home, teacher and parent. 

□ Learn how to listen. Concentrate on what the parents are saying. 
Don't listen with half an ear while planning an appropriate response 
or comment before the parent has finished speaking. 

□ Avoid blaming parents. Keep the conversation based on mutual 
concerns and how to help each other. Consider alternatives together 
and make a plan of action. Discuss ways to check in with each other 
or provide for follow-through at school or home. 

□ Know where and how to secure community resources and refer- 
rals. Many parents do not know where to get a child's speech tested, 
or what an I.Q. test is, or where to secure family therapy. They may 
be unaware of after -school play groups, library story hours or 
children's museums. Be sure the school provides this information 
for parents who need it. 
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□ New teachers should find a good role model. Ask experienced 
teachers to share their ingredients for success. When possible, attend 
a parent conference with one of them. Observe what works for them 
and leam from their experience. Ask them to critique your owp 
performance after a conference. 



The conference is not over when trie parents leave Teachers should keep 
careful records of the discussion, suggestions that have been made and 
follow-up activities that have been agreed upon. 

Many kindergarten teachers like to refer to a written conference guide 
or written parent report. The ultimate purpose of a conference is for 
teachers and parents to explore and exchange their thoughts and feelings 
about a child in a relaxed and open-minded fashion. In an informal con- 
ference, parents can gain assurance of the teacher's genuine concern for 
their child. 

Rudolph and Cohen (1984) conclude: "Good communication in a con- Good parent conferences enhance 
ference ii ivariably affects the teacher's and parents' positive attitude toward the child's self-esteem. 
the child and thus enhances the child's self-esteem." 

Parent roles within the classroom 

Parents can be involved in the curriculum and in the direct affairs of schools 
in a supportive capacity as school volunteers, paraprofessionals, tutors, 
clerical aides, library and lunchroom assistants, and as student club 
assistants. 

There are two basic types of parent involvement. In the first, parents are 
paid participants, trained to assume roles in the school as paid teacher 
assistants. The second type of parent involvement is voluntary. There is 
evidence that such participation not only results in better parental under- 
standing of and support for what the kindergarten teacher and the total 
school program are trying to achieve, but also leads to increased student 
achievement. 

A parent volunteer sign -up sheet distributed during kindergarten orien- 
tation or at an early fall parent meeting would be useful in introducing the 
kindergarten parent volunteer program and giving the teacher an idea of 
the parents who are interested in participating. An example of a sign -up 
sheet appears on page 136. With over two-thirds of parents of school 
children working, emphasis should be on balancing roles for working and 
at-home parents. 

Whatever the type of parental involvement, paid or voluntary, par- 
ticipants and the classroom will benefit if sufficient time is devoted to training 
people for the types of roles they will assume in the instructional program. 
By conducting a training workshop or series of workshops, teachers can 
make their expectations clear and assign specific responsibilities. 

Before the training workshop, the teacher will need to prepare an outline 
of information to be covered and gather any necessary demonstrative or 
informative materials. Thus, teachers must have clearly in mind how they 
plan to use assistants or volunteers in the classroom if their service is to 
be productive. 

The activities of the workshop might include the following: 

□ an overview of developmental expectations that are appropriate in 
working with kindergartners; 

□ demonstrations of appropriate ways to use instructional materials 
with children and explanations of the kindergarten's orogram goals 
and objectives; 
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□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



showing participants where they are to work in the room (or other 
school art ■>), where materials are stored, and follow- ap methods 
for sharing and recording activities and results for the teacher's 
information; 

Clarification of the roles of volunteers and assistants as models to 
young children: 
—heal th: washing hands, covering sneezes, etc. 
—manners: saying "please," "thank you," and the like 
—body language: messages sent via facial expressions and gestures 
—verbal skills: use of good speech with young children; 
Discussion of general school and classroom guidelines, self-dis- 
cipline techniques, the importance of positive approaches and 
attitudes and how to respond to emergency situations, for example, 
fire drills, illnesses, injuries; 

The guidelines one wishes helpers to follow in preparing materials, 
such as durability, appropriate letter and numeral forms, the source 
of supplies, etc.; and 

A schedule of day" . times, and types of -oluntear roles with which 
parents might wish to become involved. 



Parent Volunteer Sign -Up 



□ Volunteer in 
classrc >m 

□ Make materials 
at iiome 



□ Parent 
Coordinator 

□ Room Parent 



□ Substitute School 
Volunteer 



□ Special Events 



Name 



Address 



Telephone 



Day _ 
Time 



My special talent is_ 



(sewing, woodworking, lettering, 
etc.) 

Organize and motivate other 
volunteers 

Help with holiday parties and 
field trips. 

Not every week, but when needed 

Day 

Time 

I have a special skill or knowledge 
I am willing to share (play a 
musical instrument, do arts/crafts, 
etc.). 
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A teacher who invites volunteers to be part of the effort to help children 
learn must remember to: 

□ introduce the volunteers to the children in a positive way as people 
who are coming to help them; 

□ plan activities in advance and clearly explain the procures and 
materials needed; 

□ know the volunteers' talents, special interests and liabilities so the 
teacher may utilize their services where they can best serve; and 

□ confer regularly with volunteers; good communication is essential 
to a positive experience for all— teacher, children and volunteers. 

As parents begin to work in the classroom they will require some of the 
teacher's time and reinforcement in order to succeed. As they become 
acclimated, they will need less direction. 



Activities for Parents and Other Volunteers 



Some of th instructional activities that volunteers may do: 

work with small groups on special projects; 

listen to and record children's dictated stories; 

help individual children to improve special skill areas; 

help children look up information in the classroom or library; 

prepare bulletin boards or display cases; 

help a child complete activities misled 'vhen absent; 

supervise children on a field trip; and 

guide children's us of the computer. 

Some noninstructional duties may include: 

preparing audiovisual matewals and equipment; 

ck rical tasks: typing, filing, cataloging; 

checking and ordering supplies; 

helpir q to supervise lunch; 

collecting money for lunches and trips; and 

accompanying a child to the library, nurse's office or other location. 

(See also Chapter 3, "Duties of the Cl*<$room Assistant."* 



Encourage participants to contact you if they cannot come in. Let them 
know in a positive manner how much you count on their support. Pro- 
viding recognition and appreciation to volunteers for a job well done is 
essential to a successful program. This appreciation can take several forms. 

□ Have a thank you party at the end of the year. Let the children plan 
it with you so it's their thank you, too. 

□ Give volunteers a certificate or award indicating the service they per- 
formed during the year. Distributing awards at a PTA or other school 
meeting would give added recognition. 

□ Publicize volunteers' contributions in the school and community 
newspapers. 

□ Use informal thank you notes and/or telephone calls throughout 
the year to encourage volunteers. 
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Do not feel constrained to use only school parents as volunteers. Many 
people without children in the school, for example, senior citizens and 
childless adults, would enjoy the contact of working with young children. 

The home-school-community partnership can be realized when 
assistants and volunteers are involved effectively in the kindergarten pro- 
gram. See the section on staging in Chapter 3 to gain an overall view of 
the teamwork necessary to a successful program. 



Supporting family needs 

"Being a parent is not an easy role. Many parents need help to become 
effective caregivers; more often, they are left to shift for ther selves. There 
is growing awareness that parents need support and guidar ,e" (Morrison, 
1984, p. 413). Contemporary influences on society, including those 
discussed in Chapter 4, have resulted in the need for public schools to assist 
in developing strong family support systems. The implications for the 
schools seem evident; more appropriate programs for young children and 
new programs to provide better support services to parents are needed. 

During the 1960s, the research of Benjamin S. Bloom and J. McVicker 
Hunt stressed the importance of the early years on the development of 
both intelligence and later school achievement. One implication drawn 
from this research was that "children who are reared in a home that is not 
intellectually stimulating may also lag intellectually behind their counter- 
parts reared in a more advantaged environment" (Morrison, 1984, p. 54). 
Thus, it is important that teachers and administrators provide parents with 
the support, information and expertise they need to be successful in their 
parenting roles. Without good parenting, children are less likely to achieve 
their full potential. 

There are many ways for teachers to help families. They may offer 
various kinds of suppo c, from being a sympathetic listener to organizing 
support groups and seminars on parenting. Teachers can also help parents 
find other helping agencies and groups, such as Parents Without Partners 
or Big Brothers/Big Sisters. Through newsletters and fliers, teachers and 
administrators can provide parents with specific information on matters of 
general parental concern. Parents themselves often can provide the teacher 
with valuable information on good community sources for support services. 
The wise teacher listens carefully to suggestions given by parents during 
conferences and informal conversations. 
Investing in school-supported Parenting education. It is important for schools to accept responsibil- 

parent education provides long- ity for parenting education as an extension of their role in educating young 
term benefits. children. Research clearly indicates that children from homes where educa- 

tion is highly valued and those who are given the positive stimulation to 
enhance their tptal development are more successful in school endeavors. 

Many programs have been developed to help parents with child rear- 
ing. Some of these take the form of parent groups or structured courses 
and cover topics such as child development, nutrition, discipline and sib- 
ling rivalries. Examples of partnt education programs are "Parent Effective- 
ness Training (PET)," developed by Thomas Gordon; "Systematic Train- 
ing for Effective Parenting (STEP)," published by American Guidance 
Services; and "Education for Parenthood," begun by the former U. S. Office 
of Child Development (now Administration for Children, Youth and 
Families) in cooperation with the Office of Education. These programs are 
frequently offered by community agencies such as the YMCA or YWCA, 
local colleges or schooi systems' continuing education programs. Teachers 
should become aware of parenting programs in their area so they may refer 
interested parents. 
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Although structured programs can be very helpful, a few cautions are 
in order. Cost is one issue; some courses can be quite expensive. Their 
value also depends on the expertise and effectiveness of the leader. By 
becoming familiar with programs offered in the community, teachers and 
administrators can give parents some guidelines and direction in choosing 
a program that matches their specific needs. 

Parenting ed ucatio n programs can also be provided through workshops, Support for parenting can be 
seminars, PTA/PTO programs and parent support groups sponsored by accomplished in many ways, 
the school system. One advantage oi local programs is that they can 
address the particular needs of the school's parents. For example, special 
programs can be developed for bilingual families, single parents, parents 
of special needs children, and others. 

Collections of books, toys and other parenting and child development 
equipment and materials are often located in public libraries, where parents 
are given the opportunity to attend meetings to learn how to use these 
materials effectively with their children. Some kindergarten teachers invite 
parents into their classrooms, either individually or in groups, to learn how 
to support their child's play and school activities. In some situations, these 
objectives are reached in home visits. 

Parents, or any of us, learn in a variety of ways. We learn 
by observing a skillful person as he performs a job. We 
learn by discusr'on, rising questions, and expressing 
feelings and attitudes. We learn by doing, putting into 
practice what we have seen and discussed. When obser- 
vation, discussion, and active participation take place 
under favorable conditions, they result in sound learn- 
ing. A good parenting education program will include 
opportunities for all three kinds of activities. (Read and 
Patterson, 1980, p. 383) 

Parent classroom participation of the type suggested in this chapter pro- 
vides a firsthand opportunity for parents to develop better understanding 
of their child's peer relationships, to see the child working with another 
significant adult and to assimilate new approaches to Interacting with their 
child. A follow-up discussion with the teacher is invaluable to the parents' 
understanding. This is an often overlooked avenue for parenting education. 

Teachers can evaluate their own level of involvement in building parent- 
school partnerships by studying the checklist on page 140. 

Family concerns. To help children succeed in school, teachers must 
often respond to special family concerns. At times, although the scope of 
the problem may fall outside the teacher's direct teaching role, teachers 
must nevertheless address the issue if only by helping the family or 
child to find services that can more directly resolve the problem. Some of 
the more common problems and issues families face are discussed in 
Chapter 4. 

To prepare to help families with special needs, teachers can compile a 
file of special community and/or school services. This information file 
should include the kinds of services, who provides them, what they can 
do, professional qualifications, procedures for contacts, and costs. 

The school and the community 

Pa r ents and schools can gain much for their children by becoming more 
aware of the many valuable resources available in their communities and 
by working to achieve a close partnership. 
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Swick, Hobson and Duff in their book, Building Successful Parent- 
Teacher Partnerships (1979) , suggest the following objectives for building 
school-commmunity partnerships: 

□ Parents and teachers can work together to keep the community 
informed about school programs. Joint efforts in developing public 
information efforts such as newsletters and television messages can 
enhance and strengthen school-community relations. Example: 
Schools in towns with cable television access channels often use this 
vehicle to provide informational programming about education to 
the community. 

□ Parents and teachers can develop a variety of projects, both educa- 
tional and social, that join the school and community in efforts to 
enhance the life of the children and young people in the commun- 
ity. Example: Some towns extend the schools' services to senior 
citizens and others by creating "community schools." Participation 
in school programs helps citizens of all ages better understand what 
is happening in schools. 

□ Parents and teachers can visit and cooperate with community 
agencies and service groups on joint projects that promote quality 
educational programs for children and families. Example: Develop- 
ment or comprehensive child care is one possible project foi the 
entire community. Many parents today also need extended child care 
beyond the hours provided in school. Some schools have worked 
out agreements with separate community groups and with child - 
care providers to make this service available, whether in the school 
facility or by providing transportat on to the appropriate location. 



□ seek and get administrative and special staff support and coopera- 
tion with any parent involvement project? 

□ greet parents by name and engage in casual, friendly conversa- 
tion whenever they bring a child to school or take him or her home? 

□ keep folders for children's work, then send samples of children's 
work home? 

□ send home notes (with good as well as not-so-good news)? 

□ telephone parents to invite them to school programs? 

□ keep a file card box of "community resources"? 

□ provide a welcome, comfortable area in whicn parents can meet 
and work? 

□ co-plan with parents a formal program of meetings throughout the 
school year? 

□ seek parents' help with special projects? 

□ schedule conferences on a regular basis, not only when a child has 
a problem? 

□ schedule parent conferences during late afternoon and evening 
hours or at other times convenient to parents? 

□ designate "Room Parents" or a "Parent Coordinator" who can 
organize the other parents when necessary? 

□ schedule activities that respect parents' cultural differences and 
expectations? 

□ make a special effort to involve fathers? 

□ conduct conferences and meetings in jargon -free language? 

□ help to produce a "Kindergarten Handbook"? 

□ help to produce a kindergarten newsletter? 



Self-Evaluation of Teacher Efforts 
to Involve Parents 



Do you: 
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The need for a strong home-school -community relationship has never 
been greater. Problems that families and schools face can be solved with 
partnership efforts. The partnership among the home, the school and the 
community must be a strong one if the kindergarten program is to be most 
effective. 
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The Early Childhood 
Continuum 

Increasing numbers of young children today are participating in early child- 
hood programs prior to enrollment in kindergarten. For many young 
children, the kindergarten teacher is not the "first teacher" and the kinder- 
garten class is not the first group experience, as the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services points out in a 1987 publication entitled 
Easing the Transition from Preschool to Kindergarten — A Guide for Early 
Childhood Teachers and Administrators. The following discussion of the 
transition is adaped from that document. 



Transition from preschool 
to kindergarten 

Because learning is a continuous process, the transition from preschool 
to kindergarten is important for all those who educate and care for young 
children. Programs in prekindergarten classes, nursery schools, child care 
centers, Head Start and family day-care homes should be built on the 
learning and development that have taken place in the home and through 
earlier educational experience. (Glicksman and Hills, 1981) 

It is important to link subsequent steps in children's education to their 
earlier experiences and to involve the parent in these activities. (Chapel 
Hill, 1986). 

There are four critical elements or keys to the successful transition of 
young children as they move from preschool to kindergarten : program con- 
tinuity, communication, preparing the children and involving the parents. 
Education staff can facilitate the transition for both the children and their 
families. 



Providing program continuity 

The move between preschool and kindergarten is made easier if both pro- 
grams are focused on the individual developmental needs of the children. 
The commonalities between the way four- and five -year -olds learn and 
the range of developmental levels represented in each program call for 
similar learning environments and teaching strategies. 

If both programs are developmentally appropriate, the transition will be 
facilitated. Children will be more likely to find similar activities that allow 
them to begin kindergarten confident that they have the ability to accom- 
plish certain tasks. Knowing what is expected adds to their self-confidence, 
encourages them to try new activities and facilitates continuity in their 
development. 

As children enter kindergarten, they: 

□ have more ability to expand beyond their immediate experiences 
of self, home and family and to develop interests in the community 
and world outside; 

□ show increased ability to use motor skills, to pay attention for longer 
periods of time and to play and plan cooperatively; and 

□ display a growing interest in symbols, including written language and 
a written number system. (Bredekamp, 1986) 
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It is essentia/ to the transition pro- 
cess that preschool and kinder- 
garten teachers honestly accept 
each other's professionalism and 
commitment 



Maintaining communication 

Administrators in both preschool and kindergarten can set the stage for 
a successful transition by supporting ongoing communication and coopera- 
tion among early childhood teach^/s. Preschool and kindergarten staffs 
can increase educational program continuity by getting to know each other, 
becoming comfortable enough with each otK. to share information about 
their programs and t-> plan a smooth transition. If there are opportunities 
for teachers and staff to ask questions and talk openly about themselves 
and their programs, the foundation will be laid for effective cooperation 
during the transition. (Glicksman and Hills, 1981) 

Opportunities for formal and informal contact should be provided 
throughout the year. The exchange of accurate and unbiased information 
about programs is important. Teachers of preschool children are under- 
standably proud of their programs and have both a professional and per- 
sonal interest in the young children enrolled. It may be difficult to "let them 
go" to what may seem like a more impersonal institutional setting. On the 
other hand, kindergarten teachers are equally proud and dedicated; they 
strive to plan and carry out a program based on community expectations, 
school goals and objectives, and the children's individual needs. Although 
preschool and kindergarten teachers may be following different career 
paths, honest acceptance of each other's professionalism and commitment 
is essential to the transition process. (Glicksman and Hills, 1981) 

Since preschool teachers may have to interact with several "receiver" 
schools and kindergarten teachers may have to contact several "feeder" 
programs, it may be helpful to establish a community-wide transition 
committee. 

□ Preschool and kindergarten administrators can initiate opportunities 
for communication and exchange among teachers, including infor- 
mal visits to each other's programs to meet the staff, and begin 
planning for the transition. 

□ Through informal contact, or through the transition committee, 
activities, including joint kindergarten registration, workshops and 
materials for parents, and other activities that will facilitate the 
transition process, can be planned. 

□ Teachers can visit each other's classrooms during the school year to 
make observations. 

□ Kindergarten teachers might be asked to sit on the preschool board 
or preschool teachers might be invited to join in meetings of the 
school parent-teacher association. 

□ Joint professional development workshops can be developed which 
focus on transition as well as other issues facing early childhood 
educators. 

□ Preschool administrators can write letters to receiving public schools 
in the spring, listing the names ox incoming children and communi- 
cating information about their preschool programs. 

□ Arrangements can be made between preschool and kindergarten 
staff to provide special information and assistance for non-English 
speaking parents as their children move on to a new program. 

□ Preschool staff can discuss the transfer of specific records to the 
school. The type o* records available will vary. Some programs, such 
as Head Start or programs serving children with special needs, may 
already have specific arrangements for the transfer of records. The 
most important concern in this area is to provide parents with their 
full rights to privacy regarding the records of their children. 
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Preparing children for transition 

Never before has early education reached as many children as it does today. 
Children entering kindergarten may have attended full-day or half-day 
child care for one or more years. Because of the variety of programs avail- 
able, children can enter kindergarten with vastly different experiences. In 
turn, kindergarten programs are diverse in purpose, structure and schedule. 
(Glicksman and Hills, 1981) 

Despite the vaiiety of previous experiences, all children need to be 
accepted at their own developmental level. Preparing children for the tran- 
sition to kindergarten does not mean "getting them ready" by focusing on 
a narrow range w ' academic skills, drilling on new rules, or retaining them 
in preschool for another year. School is a place where children and parents 
expect to find opportunities for growth and development from whatever 
starting point the child brings to the new setting. (Nebraska Department 
of Education, 1984) 

Children need to know what is expected of them hy adults in the new Children need to know what is 
program and to have several opportunities to become familiar with the new expected of them. 
environment. Preparation for what is new can include discussions, stories, 
games, dramatic play and field trips. 

Involving parents 

A joint effort by school and home is needed to effect a smooth transition. 
This means that continuity is important for the parents as well as (he 
children. For the parent, the preschool may be a familiar family support 
system where there has been frequent contact with the staff. The kinder- 
garten may represent a less familiar environment with a different type of 
program for children and families. 

Many parents are actively involved in their children's preschool program. 
Studies indicate that such involvement contributes to the success of the 
educational program. Parents need encouragement to continue to help 
their children feel competent as they move on to kindergarten. Parents can 
promote confidence in their children by conveying a positive attitude about 
the new school. 

Parents also need support to work through the effect of changing pro- 
grams on their daily lives. For example, locating child care that can be used 
in conjunction with the kindergarten may be a critical need for some 
families. 



Kindergarten entry and placement 

The following position statement (ending on page 155) of the National 
Association of Early Childhood Specialists in State Departments of Educa- 
tion (NAECS/SDE) is consistent with the position of this guide. The state- 
ment, Unacceptable Trends in Kindergarten Entry and Placement, is used 
with permission. 

Over the past several years members of NAECS/SDE have 
become increasingly alarmed at emerging attitudes and practices 
which erode children's legal rights to enter public school and par- 
ticipate in a beneficial educational program. Dramatic changes in 
what children are expected to do in kindergarten are resulting in 
well-intentioned interventions which are often inequitable, in- 
effective, and wasteful of limited public resources. 
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Many classi. o a taachers report that they have little or no part 
in decisions which determine curriculum and instructional meth- 
odology. Instead, those decisions are made by administrators, 
influenced by public demand for more stringent educational stan- 
dards and the ready availability of commercial, standardized tests. 

Additional pressure on kindergarten programs sometimes 
comes from primary teachers, who themselves face requirements 
for more effective instruction and higher pupil achievement. They 
argue that the kindergarten program should do more. In addition, 
a growing number of states and localities are raising the age of 
kindergarten eligibility, providing further evidence of changed ex- 
pectations for kindergarten education and kindergarten children. 

A number of highly questionable practices have resulted from 
the trend to demand more of kindergarten children. These prac- 
tices include (1) inappropriate uses of screening and readiness 
tests; (2) denial or discouragement ofentrance for eligible children; 
(3) the development o' segregated transitional classes for children 
deemed unready for the next traditional level of school; and, (4) 
an increasing use of retention. 

Two predominant considerations underlie these practices. The 
first is a drive to ach *>v«j homogeneity in instructional groupings. 
Some educc.! >rs believe that instruction will be easier and more 
effective if ihe variability within the class is reduced. There is, 
however, no compelling evidence that children learn more or 
better in homogeneous groupings. In fact, most of them learn 
more efficiently and achieve more satisfactory social/emotional 
development | n mixed -ability groups. 

The second is a well-intentioned effort to protect children from 
inappropriately high demands on their intellectual and affective 
abilities. When parents are counseled to delay a child's entry or 
when children are placed in "developmental" or "readiness" 
classes to prepare for kindergarten or "transitional" classes to 
prepare for first grade, it is often because the school program is 
perceived to be too difficult for those children. In this view, children 
must be made ready for the program, in contrast to tailoring the 
program to the strengths and needs of the children. 

Delaying children's entry into school and/ or segregating them 
into extra -year classes actually label children as failures at the 
outset of their school experience These practices are simply subtle 
forms of retention. Not only is there a preponderance of evidence 
Retention can threaten some that there is no academic benefit from retention in its many forms, 
areas of childhood development but there also appear to be threats to the "ocial -emotional devel- 
opment of the child subjected to such practices. The educational 
community can no longer afford to ignore the consequences of 
policies and practices which: (1) assign the burden of responsibil- 
ity tc he child, rather than the program; (2) place the child at risk 
of failure, apathy toward school, and demoralization; and, (3) fail 
to contribute to quality early childhood education. 

Therefore, NAECS/SDE calls for policymakers, educators, and 
all concerned about young children to use the following principles 
for kindergarten entry and placement: 
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□ KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS AN1J ADMINIS- 
TRATORS GUARD THE INTEGRITY OF EFFECTIVE, 
DEVELOPMENTAL!* APPROPRIATE PROGRAMS 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN... 

...THEY DO NOT YIELD TO PRESSURE FOR AC- 
CELERATION OF NARROWLY-FOCUSED, SKILL- 
BASED CURRICULA. 

□ CHILDREN ARE ENROLLED IN KINDERGARTEN 
BASED ON THEIR LEGAL RIGHT TO ENTER... 
...FAMILIES ARE NOT COUNSELED OR PRESSURED 
TO DELAY ENTRANCE OF THEIR CHILDREN FOR A 
YEAR BY KEEPING THEM AT HOME OR ENROLLING 
THEM IN PRESCHOOL. 



Children have a legal right to 
enter kindergarten programs. 



□ KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATORS ARE INFORMED ABOUT MEASURE- 
MENT STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES AND ARE 
INVOLVED RESPONSIBLY IN THEIR USE... 

. ..THEY DO NOT DEFER MEASUREMENT DECISIONS 
SOLELY TO PSYCHOMETRICIANS AND TEST 
PUBLISHERS. 

□ ANY TESTS USED AT KINDERGARTEN ENTRANCE 
ARE VALID, RELIABLE, AND HELPFUL IN INITIAL 
PROGRAM PLANNING AND INFORMATION- 
SHARING WITH PARENTS... 

...THEY ARE NOT USED TO CREATE BARRIERS TO 
SCHOOL ENTRY OR TO SORT CHILDREN INTO 
WHAT ARE PERCEIVED TO BE HOMOGENEOUS 
GROUPS. 

□ RETENTION IS REJECTED AS A VIABLE OPTION 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN... 

...IT IS NOT PERPETUATED ON THE BASIS OF FALSE 
ASSUMPTIONS AS TO ITS EDUCATIONAL BENEFIT. 

□ ALL CHILDREN ARE WELCOMED— AS THEY 
ARE— INTO HETEROGENEOUS KINDERGARTEN 
SETTINGS... 

. . .THEY ARE NOT SEGREGATED INTO EXTRA-YEAR 
PROGRAMS PRIOR TO OR FOLLOWING REGULAR 
KINDERGARTEN. 



Support for the Statements of Principle 



□ KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATORS GUARD THE INTEGRITY OF EFFECTIVE, 
DEVELOPMENTAL APPROPRIATE PROGRAMS 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN... 

...THEY DO NOT YIELD TO PRESSURE FOR ACCEL- 
ERATION OF NARROWLY - FOCUSED, SKILL-BASED 
CURRICULA. 



Professional integrity must be 
asserted in the service cf best 
practice for young children. 
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Research about the capabilities of 
young children has been mis- 
understood. 



Children who are ready to read 
are more likely to advance in an 
active learning environment. 



Most of the questionable entry and placement practices that 
have emerged in recent years have their genesis in concerns over 
children's capacities to cope with an increasingly inappropriate cur- 
riculum in the kindergarten. External pressures in recent decades 
have so changed the focus of the curriculum in kindergarten that 
it is often difficult to distingu h between curriculum and method- 
ology in classrooms for yojng children and those of later 
elementary grades. 

Several factors have interacted to bring about those changes. 
Research about the capabilities of young children has been mis- 
represented and misunderstood. A popular belief has developed 
that children are smarter now primarily because of exposure to 
television and because so many go to preschool. A rather large 
number of overzealous parents have also contributed to the prob- 
lem by insisting that their children be "taught" more and expect- 
ing children to learn to read in kindergarten. This parental view 
of kindergarten has reinforced the notion that didactic methods 
of teaching, many of questionable value even for older elemen- 
tary children, should be accepted practice in kindergarten. 

Too often teachers are told, or they believe, that it is not enough 
to set the stage for learning by preparing a rich and varied environ- 
ment and encouraging children to engage in activities which carry 
their development forward. In too many kindergartens, rich 
creative experiences with real materials which formerly provided 
the core of kindergarten have now been replaced with abstract 
curriculum materials requiring pencil and paper responses. Often 
these are routinely tied to tightly sequenced and often inapppro- 
priate grade-level lists of expectations for skill acquisitions in each 
of the subject areas. Ironically, children who are ready to learn to 
read are more likely to advance as far as they are able in an active 
learning classroom. 

(Bredekamp, 1987; Elkind, 1986; Nebraska State Board of 
Education, 1984; Goodlad and Anderson, 1987; Goodman, 
1986; Hills, 1987a; Katz, et al., 1987; Kamii. 1982; Shipman, 
1987; Spodek, 1986.) 



□ CHILDREN ARE ENROLLED IN KINDERGARTEN 
BASED ON THEIR LEGAL RIGHT TO ENTER... 
...FAMILIES ARE NOT COUNSELED OR PRESSURED 
TO DELAY ENTRANCE OF THEIR CHILDREN FOR A 
YEAR BY KEEPING THEM AT HOME OR ENROLLING 
THEM IN PRESCHOO! . 

Serious negative consequences attend the rising trend to 
discourage some parents from enrolling their age - eligible children 
in kindergarten. The dilemma is that the very children being 
counseled out of school are the ones who, if provided a flexible, 
appropriate kindergarten curriculum, could benefit the most. The 
"gift of time" that many parents have been persuaded to give 
children by delaying school entry can result instead in denying 
them opportunities for cognitive growth through social interac- 
tion with their age-ma*es. It also implies that children can fail at 
school even before they begin. 
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Public schools cannot ethically select some children who are 
eligible under the law and reject others. Children subjected to 
delayed entry disproportionately represent racial and linguistic 
minorities, low income children, and males. Denial of entrance 
to school blatant or subtle, increases the disparity between social 
classes and could be construed as a denial of a child's civil rights. 
It also creates an equity problem since it places the financial burden 
for alternative schooling on parents. 

Curiously, states with quite different entry cutoff dates perceive 
that the same problems exist. While there is some evid^i. e that 
older children tend to do better initially, the differences due to age 
are small and disappear with time. The specific entry date is irrele- 
vant and recent legislative action in several states to raise the entry 
age will not accomplish what is intended. The quality and appro- 
priateness of the kindergarten curriculum should be the focus of 'Age is the only nondiscriminatory 
the reform. Age is the only nondiscriminatory entry criterion. entry criterion.' 

No matter where the kindergarten entry date is set, there will 
always be a younger group of children within a given classroom. 
It is both unfair and unreasonable to establish expectations for 
achievement on what the oldest children can do. Delaying entry 
has been shown to contribute to greater variation among children 
in the same class—in chronological age, size, motor ability, 
experiential backgrounds, and other learning characteristics. 

While educators should be sensitive to and respectful of the 
wishes of some parents to postpone their children's initiation into 
the larger world of school, school personnel also have the respon- 
sibility to assure that parents do not make this decision based on 
anxiety over the suitability of the kindergarten program for their 



(Bredekamp, 1987; .\atz, 1987; Nebraska State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1984; Shipman, 1987; Shepard and Smith, 1985; Smith 
and i-hepard, 1987) 



□ KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATORS ARE INFORMED ABOUT MEASURE- 
MENT STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES AND ARE 
INVOLVED RESPONSIBLY IN THEIR USE... 
...THEY DO NOT DEFER MEASUREMENT DECISIONS 
SOLELY TO PSYCHOMETRICIANS AND TEST 
PUBLISHERS. 

Measurement is a process of determining whether particular 
characteristics are present in an individual or a program and the 
amount or extent of them. Standardized tests are one form of 
measurement. Measurement can aUo be accomplished through 
teacher observation, checklists, and questionnaires. 

Because testing is so prevalent, many teachers are faced with 
challenges for which their training and experience have left them 
unprepared. Today's early childhood educators must be able to: 
(1) recommend appropriate measures to be used in the beginning 
of school years; (2) interpret and use the information which the 
measures produce; (3) communicate to other educators and 
parents what test information means about student progress; and, 
(4) prevent and/or r^rrect misuses of testing. 



child. 
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To fulfill these responsibilities requires that eariy childhood 
educators become informed about the functions of tests and 
measures, their properties, and the legitimate uses of test data. 
Tests which fit one purpose adequately may be totally unsuited 
to another. Most importantly, early educators must know about 
the various forms of assessment which can supplement or replace 
test scores. 

As tests have increased in popularity, instances of their abuse 
have increased. Abuses oarur when: 

□ Tests are used for purposes for which they were not 
designed (e.g., screening tests used to diagnose a child s 
development); 

□ Tests do not meet acceptable levels of quality (e.g., :io 
reliability or validity studies are available); 

□ A test is used as the sole basis for a decision about placing 
a child in a specific educational program; 

□ A test or tests determine curricular objectives; and 

□ Teachers lack sufficient training and experience in the use 
of tests. 

(Bredekamp, 1 987; Hills, 1987b; Meisels, 1987; NAEYC, 1987; 
Standa ua for Educational and Psychological Testing, 1985) 



□ ANY TESTS USED AT KINDERGARTEN ENTRANCE 
ARE VALID, RELIABLE, AND HELPFUL IN INITIAL 
PROGRAM PLANNING AND INFORMATION- 
SHARING WITH PARENTS... 
...THEY ARE NOT USED TO CREATE BARRIERS TO 
SCHOOL ENTRY OR TO SORT CHILDREN INTO 
WHAT ARE PERCEIVED TO BE HOMOGENEOUS 
GROUPS. 

Kindergarten testing is a common practice in today's public 
schools. Unfortunately, iCieening and readiness tests are being 
used interchangeably to determine the educational fate of many 
young children before they enter kindergarten. Developmental 
screening tests broadly and briefly tap developmental domains 
and are designed primarily to predict future school success— to 
find children who, after further assessment, appear to be good 
candidates for selective programs. As such, they must contain 
predictive validity as weii as the accepted standards for all tests 
of reliability, validity, sensitivity, and specificity. Screening pro- 
cedures should include vision, hearing, and health assessments. 
Readiness tests assist in making Readiness tests, by definition and statistical design, do not 

instructional decisions about predict outcomes and therefore cannot be substituted for such pur- 
each child. poses. These tests assist teachers in making instructional decisions 

about individual children. Children who do poorly on readiness 
tests are likely to benefit most from the kindergarten curriculum. 
The paradox is that if readiness tests are substituted for develop- 
mental screening measures, these childen are being channeled 
away from the regular classroom. 

A major problem with kindergarten tests is that, of the many 
available, relatively few meet acceptable standards of reliability and 
ve Mdity. The probability of a child being misplaced based on several 
widely-used tests is fifty percent— the same odds as flipping a 
coin. The burden of proof is on educational and testing professions 
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to justify the decisions they make in the selection or creation of 
screening instruments. Otherwise, educators are left speculating 
about what the results mean. Flawed results lead to flawed 
decisions and wasted tax dollars. 

Even when credible, appropriate tests are selected, kindergarten 
screening and developmental assessment are still uncertain under- 
takings because: 

□ Normal behavior of young children is highly variable. 

□ \bung children are unsophisticated in generalizing from one 
siutuation to another and are novices in testing behaviors. 

□ \bung children may not be able to demonstrate what they 
know and can do clearly because of difficulties «n using 
pencils or other markers, reading, writing, responding to 
certain abstract symbols. 

□ Separation anxiety, die fme of day the test is administered, 
and rapport with the examiner can all distort results, espe- 
cially with young children. 

Moreover, children entering school come from markedly dif- Childhood backgrounds may qf- 
fering backgrounds, which have reinforced some behaviors more feet testing outcomes. 
than others. Assessment procedures must not be used to penalize 
children at school entry for responses that have heretofore been 
appropriate for them or which they have not yet had a chance 
to develop. No screening or assessment can substitute for 
an observant, competent, caring teacher and a responsive 
curriculum. 

Parents have a unique perspective about their child's develop- 
ment and learning history. For this reason, thair knowledge about 
the behavior and attainments of their children is invaluable to 
teachers. Any full assessmer t of a child's progress must take the 
parent's information into account Moreover, parents have a moral 
and legal right to be informed cibout the basis for educational 
decisions affecting their children. 

(Hills, i987b; Meisels, 1987; NAEYC, 1987; NAEYC, 1986; 
Shepard and Smith, 1985; Shepard and Smith, 1986) 



□ RETENTION IS REJECTED AS A VIABLE OPTION 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN... 

...IT IS NOT PERPETUATED ON THE BASIS OF FALSE 
ASSUMPTONS AS TO ITS EDUCATIONAL BENEFIT. 

The practice of retention as a mea.is of reducing school failure 
is controversial among educators. Although research does not 
support the practice, many educators do. While it is Kae that 
teachers do see children they have retained making progress, it 
is also true that they have no opportunity to see now well trie 
children might h us progressed had they been promoted. 

Control -qroup studies which are structured to measure this 
comparison come down clearly on the side of promotion. 
Students recommended for retention but advanced to the next 
level end up doing as well or better academically than non- 
promoted peers. Children who have be£n retained demonstrate 
more social regression, display more behavior problems, suffer 
stress in connection with being retained, and more frequently 
leave high school without graduating. 
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The evidence does not support the use of retention. The cur- 
rent methodology used in selecting students for retention makes 
it impossible to predict accurately who will benefit. Pro-retention 
policies as a strategy for establishing rigorous academic standards 
are likely to be self-defeafng. The lowered expectations parents 
and teachers develop decrease the probability that retained 
children will attain their potential. Retention policies should be 
highly suspect given the lack of demonstrated effectiveness and 
prevalent bias against certain groups of children. 

(Goodlad and Anderson, 1987; May and Welch, 1984; Norton, 
1983; Plummer, etal., 1987; Shepard and Smith, 1985; Shepard 
and Smith, 1986; Smith and Shepard, 1987) 



□ ALL CHILDREN ARE WELCOMED-AS THEY 
ARE— INTO HETEROGENEOUS KINDERGARTEN 

SETTINGS... 

. . THEY ARE NOT SEGREGATED IN ID EXTRA -YEAR 
PROGRAMS PRIOR TO OR FOLLOWING REGULAR 
KINDERGARTEN. 

The responsibility of the school is to accept children with the 
aptitudes and skills they bring. The function of the schools is to 
help the child develop in all areas. The expectation is not that all 
children enter with prerequisite skills. 

The dramatic growth of extra -year programs represents an 
attempt by the educational system to cope with an escalating 
kindergarten curriculum and the varied backgrounds of entering 
Extra-year programs often in- children. However, these pn>grams often increase th? risk for 
crease the risk of failure for some failure for children who come to school with the educational odds 
children. against them. Selection and placement in 'transitional," "develop- 

mental" or "readiness" classes often brand the children as failure? 
in their own eyes and those of parents, peers, and teachers. 

Children placed in segregated programs often encounter 
lowered expectations from parents and teachers, have fewer 
positive peer role models for success and confidence, and lack 
access to regular curriculum. For all of these reasons, their future 
progress tends to be more limited and many of them continue in 
the slow track throughout their schooling. 

Heterogeneous class groupings are more likely to encourage 
growth for lower -functioning children than are homogeneous 
ones. Experiences within the regular classroom should be or- 
ganized so that differences among children are valued rather than 
being viewed as a barrier to effective instruction. Flexible peer 
groupings, multi-age and ungraded structues, and cooperative 
learning are some alternatives that can foster learning and 
self-esteem by valuing the gifts and talents of al! children. 

(Bredekamp, 1987; Goodlad and Anderson, 1987; Gredler, 
1984; Slavin, 19S6) 

A Call for Action 

T he primary consideration should be what is best for young 
children, not institutions or professionals. The case has been made 
that children do not benefit from the traditional form of retention 
or its r >w guise as delayed entry or extra-year classes. Children 
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are placed in double jeopardy when they are denied, on highly 
questionable premises, the same educational opportunities as 
their peers. 

The belief in the pure maturational viewpoint underlies many 
of the deleterious practices described in this paper. The notion that 
children unfold on an immutable timetable, however appealing, 
cannot be overgeneralized to intellectual, social, linguistic, and 
emotional development. A responsive, success-oriented kinder- 
garten curriculum and teacher are bound to have a powerful effect 
on young children's learning. Children come to school as com- 
petent, naturally motivated learners. One of the school's critical 
responsibilities is tc ensure that these characteristics are main- 
taincd and strengthened, not destroyed. 

The [issue is] not whether to keep children with age -mates. 
(Heterogeneous multi-age grouping can stimulate children's 
development.) It is whether we can continue to uphold practices 
and programs predicated on failure. Failure by any name does not 
foster success. 

What adjustments do schools need in order to make education 
more responsive to the needs of young children? Reducing class 
size, making the curriculum less abstract and therefore more 
related to children's conceptual development, and insisting that 
only the most appropriately trained, competent, and child- 
oriented teachers are placed in kindergarten programs are among 
better means to achieving the educational goal of success for all 
students. 

Limited federal, state, and local resources are being used in- 
appropriately as a result of well-intentioned but misdirected 
policies. However, simply to stop retention and extra -year classes 
will not assure success for all children. NAECS/SDE recommends 
that attention and resources be diverted from ineffective policies 
and directed toward seeking long-term lasting cures for th° ills 
of the kindergarten /primary curriculum. 

A consensus is needed among the educational community and 
families that only those practices beneficial to young children will 
be permitted. We can have equitable, excellent, and economical 
public education for all of the nation's kindergarten children. 

Used with permission of the National Association of Early Childhood Specialists 
in State Departments of Education 



The entry process 

School systems have developed a vast array of entry procedures to assis 
in locating and registering kindergarten-eligible children and in intro due 
ing them and their families to the school and the kindergarten program 
It is essential that local policies be reviewed periodically with regard to the 
kindergarten entry process in order to ensure that modifications will b< 
mad" which best meet the needs of children. 

Components of the kindergarten entry process, identified ir 
Kindergarten Entry Policies in Your Community— A Self-Eualuatiot 
Checklist (Schaffer and Shuster, 1982), include: 

Data collection. Basic data on entering kindergarten population ii 
needed for determining kindergarten entry policies. 



Schools must make adjustments 
to respond to young children's 
needs. 
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Determination of who develops and who conducts the kindergarten 
entry process. The inclusion of parents, professionals who have already 
dealt with the children, and those receiving the children in their program, 
will ensure a more complete knowledge of each child's growth and 
development as well as providing a basis for planning continuity of 
experiences. 

Initial contact with the family. This should be the beginning of a 
positive relationship between families and the school. 
Kindergarten "tesfflg." Pretesting of children prior to entry is a ques- 
tionable policy which needs to be examined in reference to equity, effect 
on children and parents, and ethical utilization of results. 
Parent orientation. Time spent helping parents to understand pro- 
cedures and programs prevents misunderstandings between school and 
home, promotes a good adjustment for the child and establishes 
education as a cooperative venture of parents and educators. 
Coordination with preschool. Ongoing cooperation between preschool 
and public school personnel facilitates effective programming for young 
children and their families and promotes developmental continuity. 
Chil'i's school visit. A visit to the school in the spring can provide 
realistic expectations for the parent and entering kindergarten child. 
Teacher contact. Establishing trust and rapport with the entering 
kindergarten child and family can be greatly supported through the 
direct, personal communication of the kindergarten teacher. 
Fall kindergarten emiy. This is a time to allow children to become com- 
fortable with the new environment, and to provide opportunities to 
observe each child, supporting knowledgeable program planning based 
upon the current individual needs of the child. 
Implementation of the kindergarten curriculum. Providing time in the 
fall for the staff to observe and assess the entering kinderg-rtners sets 
the stage for the continuous development of the kindergarten program 
based upon ongoing observation and assessment process. 

The source of the above definitions, Kindergarten Entry Policies in Your 
Community— A Self-Evaluation Checklist (1982), also discusses policy, 
current and proposed, and is an excellent source lor the development or 
revision of the kindergarten entry process. 
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Connecticut laws governing 
kindergarten entry 

Connecticut General Statutes Sec. 10-15. Towns to maintain 
schools. Public schools including kindergartens shall be main- 
tained in each town for at least one hundred eighty days of actual 
school sessions during each year.... 

Equal access to kindergarten pro- Connecticut General Statutes Sec. 10-1 5c. Discrimination in 

grams is the law in Connecticut public schools p ohibited. School attendance by five -year- 

olds. The public schools shall be open to all childen five years of 
age and over and each such child shall have, and shall be so ad- 
vised by the appropriate school authorities, an equal opportunity 
to participate in the activities, programs and courses of study 
offered in such public schools, at such time as the child becomes 
eligible to participate in such activities, programs and courses of 
study, without discrimination on account of ia*-e, color, sex, 
religion or national origin; provided boards of education may, by 
vote at a meeting duly called, admit to any school children under 
five years of age or may exclude children who will not attain the 
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age of five years until after the first day of January of any school 
year. {That is to say, a child must be five years of age by January 
1 of that school year in order to be eligible for school attendance. 
Only by provision of a local board of education can an early en- 
trance policy be established which allows for a child younger than 
five years of age by January 1 to enter school unless a program 
is mandated by the Planning and Placement Team p,x>ces$. The 
school entry date is established by law. I ocal school districts can- 
not change that date of entry to another month or day. A child 
whose birth date is January 1 is eligible to attend school. -Ed.] 

Connecticut General Statutes Sec. 1046. Length of school 
day. The school day shall consist of not less than four hours of 
actual school work, except that in nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens a' continuous session of two and one-half hours may be 
considered as a school day, provided any school session consisting 
of at least two hours but less than four hours of actual school work 
may be counted as half a school day... 



Developmental screening 

The chief use of developmental screening is to identify handicapped pre- 
schoolers and to begin serving them by age three. 

The school is responsible for identifying handicapped 
preschoolers from birth and providing programs to serve 
their needs at age three. This responsibility necessitates 
initiating the screening process at a much earlier time 
than during kindergarten registration. The use of a 
screening instrument to identify handicapped children at 
this time is not appropriate except for those children who 
were not screened earlier. 

Schaffer and Schuster, 1982, p. "5 

If developmental screening has been provided earlier, asrecr nmended, 
it will not be included in the kindergarten -entry process. Whc. used with 
children about to enter kindergarten, developmental screening is a brief, 
initial procedure in the asse ;sment process to (a) identify those children 
who may need a more intei isive level of diagnostic assessment and who 
may be at risk of having handicapping conditions; (b) identify a child', 
abilities to acquire skills in the areas of speech, language, reasoning, fine 
motor, gross motor and personal/social development; (c) gather informa- 
tion regarding vision and hearing; (d) identify children who may require 
modifications in kindergarten programming, and (e) identify children who 
may have behavior and health conditions like chronic illness or allergies 
that will have an impact on educational functioning. 

If developmental screening instruments are to be used at kindergarten 
entry, they should (as noted by Meisels, 1985): 

□ offer brief, initial procedures to identify children who may be in need 
of a more intensive diagnostic assessment; 

□ sample the domain of developmental tasks rather than the domain 
of specific academic readiness accomplishments; 

□ focus on development in a wide range of areas (speech, language, 
cognition, perception, affect, gross and fine motor); and 

□ include data concerning the normative development and the reliabil- 
ity and validity of the instrument. 
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In addition, a developmental screening instrument must be selected care- 
fully to assure that it is sensitive and normed to the cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds of the children to whom it is administered. 

If a school district plans to use developmental screening as part of the 
kindergarten-entry process, components to consider include: (a) personnel 
to coordinate the screening process; (b) selection of a valid and reliable 
screening instrument; (c) identification of the kindergarten population and 
recruitment strategies; (d) native languages and cultural backgrounds of 
the kindergarten population; (e) training of the developmental screening 
team, kindergarten teachers, related personnel and administrators; (f) a 
suitable location with child- and adult-size furnishings; (g) scheduling 
management; (h) integrating parental input and that of significant others, 
such as primary care givers, preschool educators and physicians; (i) 
communication with the community in announcing procedures, dates, in- 
formation requested of parent, such as immunization records and proof 
of birth date; (j) referral process when screening results call for further 
assessment; (k) evaluation of the screening process and (Ij length of the 
entry process for the young child. 

Informal processes— observations, developmental checklists, anecdotal 
records by family, care giver, preschool and kindergarten teachers and 
other program personnel— should be given primary consideration. 

Unlike diagnostic assessment, developmental screening should not be 
used to label children, to determine educational placement in a specific 
kindergarten program or classroom, to determine intervention strategies 
or to "counsel out" aqe-eligible children from school entry. It should, 

Developmental screening should however, alert one to Kie need for further diagnostic assessment. 

alert educators to the need for fur- 

ther diagnostic assessment 

Diagnostic assessment 

When developmental greening alerts the examiners that children who 
have handicapping conditions or are at risk of having handicapping con- 
ditions, diagnostic assessment should follow promptly. The assessment is 
performed by a multidisciplinary team of professionals and is governed by 
Connecticut General Statutes Section 10-76d. A referral to the local Plan- 
ning and Placement Team (PPT) should be made for the purpose of specific 
diagnostic assessment. Developmental screening results and information 
from other sources should guide the diagnostic assessment process in 
identifying areas of strength and suspected weakness. 

Recommendations for intervention with children identified as having 
special needs and who are eligible for special education services are made 
and put into phce at a Planning and Placement Team meeting. Parents, 
as members oi the team, are an integral part of the process. 



Readiness testing 

Many school districts use readiness testin^ in the kindergarten-entry pro- 
cess. Readiness testing focuses on those skills that a child has acquired 
rather than on a child's potential for learning. The results are often mis- 
used by determining that a child is not ready for the kindergarten program 
when, in fact, the potential for learning is a far better predictor of school 
success. A child's performance on a single test, administered in the spring 
prior to kindergarten entrance and under unfamiliar conditions, may not 
be an accurate measure of a child's level of functioning. Also, it does not 
take into account the growth that will take place during the summer 
months. 
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Timing of the preliminaries 

The times at which various steps in the entry process take place deserve 
careful consideration. Hearing and vision screening, for example, should 
be provided in the spring so that follow-up referrals may be made prior 
to k'ndcrzarten entrance. Gathering data regarding the numbers of 
children, getting their developmental histories from their parents and obser- 
ving the children informally should also take place in the spring. The school 
district can also plan bus routes and make classroom and teacher assigi 
ments. The families of prospective kindergartners can obtain information 
about the school, meet kindergarten teachers and receive general informa- 
tion about schedules and forms to be completed by their child's health -care 
provider. 

With these advance preparations providing a good foundation, addi- 
tional essential steps taken in the fall will help make the child's entrance 
to kindergarten a more positive experience. Options for gradual entry are 
encouraged. These include having new kindergarten pupils attend, at first, 
for shorter days, or dividing children into small groups which come to 
school on specified, separate days during the first week or more of school. 
After children are oriented to the school routine, teachers and specialists 
can make planned observations to determine specific strengths and weak- 
nesses of individual children. 

Ongoing evaluation 

The teacher's recorded observations of the emotional, social, physical and 
intellectual functioning of each student are of great importance; they are 
the key to planning programs that will be appropriate to the development 
of individual children. 

Many forms of evaluation are used to measure students' progress in all 
areas of growth. Evaluation has several essential purposes. 

□ It facilitates teaching and learning. 

□ It produces useful records which provide for continuity. 

□ It guiHes decisions about curriculum and teaching. 

□ It provides feedback on educational and developmental progress. 

The following questions will help to guide the ongoing evaluation process: 

□ Do procedures involve gathering and recording ongoing informa- 
tion about children in a systematic way? 

□ Do procedures involve gathering and recording information frcm all 
sources including observation, teacher-child conferences, parents, 
resource teachers, work samples and child -made records? 

□ Are times scheduled each day for gathering evaluation information? 

□ Are procedures established for communicating objective informa- 
tion about children's accomplishments to their parents? 

□ Is each child's progress assessed primarily through observation and 
recording in which results are used to improv 2 and individualize 
instruction? (Foster, Hough, Granger, et £i. f 1979) 

□ Are children allowed to progress in all areas as they acquire compe- 
tence, not "promoted" or "failed"? 

Teacher observation of child behavior 

i'here is no one right way to obse* 2 and record. Different times and dif- 
ferent methods work for different teachers. Observations need to be made 
as inconspicuously as possible and they need to be kept confidential. 



Advance preparations will help 
make fall entry to kindergarten a 
more positive experience. 
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The teacher as observer must be able to describe accurately what children 
do. Care must be taken to record observations in clear, descriptive hnguage 
and to differentiate between the observed behavior and the interpretations 
of that observed behavior. Observing children hens tochers to become 
objective. Observations are a link between theory and practice. They can 
be used to share fresh, meaningful examples of children's growth and 
abilities with parents or to indicate areas of need which require joint sup- 
port by the parents and teacher. As teachers become skillful in accurately 
recording behavior, they will come to see the value of keeping such records. 
The following suggestions for teachers are consistent with ideas offered 
by Cohen and Stern (1958): 

□ Learn to accept behavior as being caused; as being the best adjust- 
ment the child can make to the situation at that moment. 

□ Realize that behavior can be changed through discovering underly- 
ing causes and changing or eliminating these causes. 

□ Have a record of growth. 

□ Check against your guesses, against child growth and development 
theories, or against the thinking of others who work with kinder- 
garten children. An end product is to come to an understanding of 
effective ways of working with children. 

□ Use records as a basis for communicating children's experiences to 
others. 

□ Learn to understand the important concept of individual differer ~3S. 

□ Come to understand characteristics of children within the context 
of broad developmental levels and variety of abilities and interests. 

□ Learn to become selective of significant behavior, to become skillful 
in writing descriptive records, free from interpretation. 

□ Learn to understand your own adult behavior as well as to under- 
stand other adults better. 

□ Become more sympathetic and effective teachers. 

□ Become more secure with children c.»d within themselves. 



All observational systems have certain common elements (Gordon and 
Browne, 1985, p. 138-139): 



Focus 



System 



Tools 



□ What do you want to know? 

□ Whom/what do you wish to observe 

□ What aspects of behavior do you want to know about? Motor skills? 
Social development? Problem solving? 

□ What ; s your purpose? Studying the environment? Observing the 
daily schedule? Evaluating a child's skills? Dealing with negative 
behavioi? Analyzing transitions? Conferencing with parents? 

□ What will vou do? 

□ How w s ll you define the terms? 

□ What kind of time frame or unit of measurement will be needed? 

□ How will you record the information you need? 

□ For how long will you record? 

□ What will you need for your observation? 

□ How will you record what you want to know? Video or tape 
recoiJer? Camera? Pencil and paper? Chart? 



Environment 



□ Where will you watch? Classroom? Playground? 

□ What restraints are inherent in the setting? 
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Four types of observation are frequently used for record -keeping 
purposes (Gordon and Brown?, 1985): 

Narrative. The most valuable and one of the most efffective ways of 
observing and recording behavior is an attempt to record nearly everything 
that happens. 

□ Diary descriptions are one form of narrative. This means describing 
every action within a given time period. It might be a five- minute 
period during self- selection activity time in which one child would 
be observed and recorded. Another way to use this type of running 
record is to watch an area of the room or playground and record who 
is there and how they are using materials or equipment. 

□ Specimen descriptions entail taking on-the -spot notes, a modified 
version of the narrative. A teacher carries around a small notebook 
and pencil and jots down noteworthy events during the day. 

□ The journal form of narrative record keeping is used to record each 
child's general behavior either while it is happening or soon after. 
A page in a log or journal is set reside for each child in the class. The 
challenging part of this technique is to have enough detail so that 
whole situations can be pictured later. Notes need to reflect clarity, 
accuracy and an accounting free of personal biases. 

Time sampling is an observation of what happens within a given period 
of time. It is less descriptive and more specific. In a time sample, an obser- 
vation is made of an activity or child at regular time intervals. The teacher 
defines the behavior to be observed, then makes a coding sheet to tally 
the observations of one or more children engaged in the activity which 
show the defined behavior in specific intervals of time. 

Event sampling. With this method, the observer defines an event, 
devises a system for describing and coding it, then waits for it to happen. 
Thus, the behavior is recorded as it occurs naturally. Examples might be 
to record incidents of child withdrawal or avoidance to teacher requests. 
Like time sampling, event sampling looks at a particular behavior or occur- 
rence, but thr unit is the event rather than the prescribed time interval. 

Modified child-study techniques. Since observation is the key method 
of studying young children in their natural settings, it makes good sense 
to develop many kinds of observational skills. Modified child-study tech- 
niques can define the scope of the problem fairly quickly. 

□ Checklists can tell much about one child or the entire class. Infor- 
mation is collected in a short space of time, usually a week. An 
activity checklist is an example. After determining the purpose of the 
observation, categories to be observed will be defined (involvement 
in learning center activities, such as science area, block play, art, 
music, or in outdoor activities, such as climbing, wheel toys, animal 
care). A simple checklist for indicating ^here children spend their 
time can then be designed to provide an accounting of children's 
interests over .. week's period of time. 

□ Rating scales extend checklists by adding some quality to what is 
observed. What is the extent of the children's involvement? A rating 
scale may use words like never, seldom, sometimes, usually, always, 
or a numerical key like one through five. 



Record keeping and assessment 

Record keeping is an integral part of each day's learning experiences as 
the teacher notes progress and then plans appropriate individualized or 
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small group instruction. Keeping track of the variety of ability levels and 
skills accomplished is no easy task. Record keeping sho 1 i made simple, 
clear, concise and useful. Social and emotional otservau,.. s are best noted 
with anecdotal -ecords which include dated accounts of the specific 
behavior. Record keeping related to curriculum will include the knowledge 
and skills that the child has mastered and notes about such progress. 

Videotaping the children's involvement in their interest- center activities 
is a useful tool. Tape recording- of children's conversations and photo- 
graphy of their work are also valuable. ReDort cards are a way to account 
for children's progress and a way to communicate that progress to parents. 
Samples of student work, including child-made books with expressed 
thoughts and drawings, self-portraits and examples of name writing, repre- 
sent important aspects of record keeping. It is especially effective to keep 
Teachers should keep samples of samples of children's work from the beginning, middle and end of the year 
children's work for growth com- for growth comparison. Since most kindergarten work should be oriented 
parisons. toward process rather than product, many activities will not culminate in 

durable samples of work, so other methods ofasscssme.it will be important 
Chud-created records are another source of assessment. Kindergartners 
keep records when they check their names on a learning carter roster or 
when they place pegs in a board to indicate that they worked in the 
language arts center. 

Teacher-child conferences can be the source of anecdotal records of 
significant inform ition gained in conferences. Encouraging a child to talk 
about an activity, or asking questions to try to understand the child's motiva- 
tion and reasons behind overt behavior vill lead to helpful record keeping. 
The child should be left with a summary and clarification of points which 
were raised during the conference. 

Through individual and small group interviews with a teacher, children's 
perceptic ns of what they have learned can be noted. As another form of 
assessment, children who understand a concept can bo asked to teach it 
to children who don't understand. Such teaching could be videotaped or 
tape recorded. 

Information from resource personnel and parents provide helpful on- 
going evaluation of children from other points of w iew. Such information 
provides a valuable check on a teacher's assessment c' a child. 



After kindergarten 

The school year is coming to a close. Attention turns now to planning for 
each child's continuing experience in he next year. 

Classrc o n placements should be consistent with children's social, emo- 
tional, co mtive and physical developmt. Children should be placed with 
teachers who are sensitive to their individual needs and can accept children 
as they are. Children are placed where it is expected that they will do their 
best, which may be in a multi-age class, an ungraded primary setting or 
a one-grade-level setting. (Bredekamp, 1987) 

Persistent difficulties of individual children are handled in small groups 
within a classroom where the composition of the groups is flexible and 
temporary, and intensive help is available. 

Developmental^ appropriate programs in the primary grades, as dis- 
cussed throughout this guide foi* kindergarten, form a continuum of learn- 
ing for six -year- olds. Children's learning continues to be integrated. A 
major pressure felt by first-grade teachers is the need to "cover the cur- 
nculum." That is often done by tightly scheduling specific time segments 
for each subject. However, young children in first grade, just as in kinder 
garten, do not need to distinguish learning by subject area. 
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In order to provide for program continuity, communication and 
cooperative planning between the kindergarten and first-grade teachers 
and the elementary principal are fundamental. Each needs to be knowl- 
edgeable about the basic philosophy, objectives and expectations of the 
other's program. All need to accept the fact that children will be entering 
first grade with varied experiences and skills within the normal range of 
development and that expectations should be flexible about when and how 
children will acquire certain competencies All should understand well the 
nature and provisions of the child -care centers which offer kindergarten 
programs so that children who have attended those programs and are eli- 
gible for first grade will have the ease of entrance to a public school 
first-grade class. 

It is recommended that scheduled planning <ime be provided so that 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers have opportunities to discuss the 
significance of their programs. The following suggestions for topics of 
discussion, among others, will help clarify and strengthen the bond between 
teachers of the kindergarten and first grade: 

□ the appropriateness of the kindergarten and first-grade programs 
in relation to all children's participation; 

□ intellectual development; 

□ interests, attitudes and motivation; 

□ social and emotional maturity; 

□ physical development and abilities; 

□ speech fluency and general language development; 

□ ability to follow directions and a»end to tasks; and 

□ prior kindergarten experiences before entering public school. 

It is urgent that school personnel— teachers, curriculum supervisors, 
principals and superintendents— evaluate the appropriateness and con- 
tinuity of learning in the primary grades. If kindergarten teachers are work- 
ing toward more developmental^ appropriate practices and the first-grade 
teachers are not, the children will become the victims. 

The position statement regarding kindergarten entry and placement 
speaks to entrance to first grade as well. Extra -year classes and 
kindergarten retention need not be the answer if first-grade or multi-age 
classes offer flexibility, special services when needed, small class size, 
teachers who provide active learning programs in response to how young 

children learn, and sensitivity among educators at all level * 

Too often tSe reason given for providing an extra -year program is that 
some young children are too immature to cope with the demands of first 

grad May it not be,, in some cases, that expectations for first grade are Are e x ectations for fltst grade 
inappropriately high? Rising retention rates and placements in transitional fnap; ^riately high? 
or readiness programs may be symotomsof a problem that programmatic 
changes could solve. 

The child being considered for either a transitional class or retention may 
be exhibiting a need to continue to develop and grow in a setting that is 
adaptive to his/her needs for less pressure, that provides more social end 
emotio» *J support, .nat continues to offer concrete experiences to foster 
cognitive learning and that allows time for the emergence of fine and gross 
motor competence. But shouldn't those opportunities exist in first grade? 

If alternative first-grade placements are needed until there is enough 
flexibility for every child to progress naturally into first grade, criteria for 
placement and guidelines for the program must be thoughtfully considered . 
It is essential that positive, continuous communication take place with 
parents concerning the benefits or alternative programs. Another possibility 
is that the needs of immature, young children can be served by some extra 
attention within a regular grade classroom setting. 
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There may also be children who are having difficulties in learning or ad- 
justing for which special education services are required Placement into 
special education programs or integration into regular classes where special 
services will be provided is a cooperative decision which must be made 
by the school Planning and Placement Team. 

"When a sound kindergarten program is followed by an equally sound 
elementary school program, remedial problems can be lessened, reten- 
tions can disappear and enthusiastic students can result. Let's try to insure 
that al! children have this opportunity." (Nebraska Department of Educa- 
te n, 1984, p. 14) 
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Program Planning 
and Evaluation 



t he preceding chapters describe the characteristics, components and re- 
sources recommended for a high-quality kindergarte.i program. But how 
does a community plan for such a kindergarten program in its local school 
district? Some districts will want to undertake extensive examination of their 
present kindergarten program while others may simply seek ways to 
strengthen an existing program that already features the basic components 
suggested in this guide. No matter what the nature of the current program, 
however, most districts can benefit from the in-depth review entailed by 
the program planning process. Although program planning and evalua- 
tion are discussed as two separate topics in this chapter, they are, of course, 
phases of the same process. Planning actually begins and ends with evalua- 
tion. The planning process is circular as the diagram below shows. 

Although the planning process follows the same steps in every district, 
it is in some ways unique in each community. For example, planning for 
the kindergarten program should be part of each district's overall curriculum 
planning process, which will vary in some details. In addition, planning 
should reflect the district's particular philosophy, goals and objectives. 



Soujce: Connecticut State Department of Education, A Guide to Curriculum 
Development Purposes, Practices and Procedures. 1981 



Planning committee 

The responsibility for kindergarten program planning should be assigned 
to a committee that represents all important constituencies, including 
district -wide administrators (with one or more elementary school prin- 
cipals); kindergarten and primary teachers and paraprofessionals; repre- 
sentatives of local public and private preschools and day-care centers 
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(including, if possible, parents, teachers and administrators); subject area 
curriculum directors and other school professionals; and, most important, 
parents. Establishing a representative group is important for a number of 
Planning committees broaden the reasons. Not only can all these individuals contribute their own particular 
base for ideas and consensus. experience, expertise and insight to the committee's deliberations, but also 

broad-based representation in program planning is an effective means of 
building consensus. Consensus is necessary to generate support for the 
kindergarten program and to build toward a continuum of developmental^ 
appropriate experiences from prekindergarten through the primary grades 
and beyond. 

The charge to the committee should be clearly stated, and one person 
should be designated to head the group. Endorsement from the local board 
of education is also desirable. Support from the highest levels of authority 
underscores the significance of the undertaking and lends credibility. Initial 
support also facilitates implementation of any recommended changes that 
may result from the committee's work. 



Planning models 

There are many strategies and models for effective program plannr ^. A 
helpful source for thoughts on curriculum development is the Stat art- 
ment of Education's A Guide to Curriculum Development: Purposes, 
Practices and Procedures (1981). The guide notes four questions central 
to planning posed by curriculum expert Ralph Tyler. The planning process, 
aided by the material presented in this guide, should answer the following 
questions: 

□ What educational purposes should the kindergarten program serve? 

□ What educational experiences are likely to achieve the stated 
purposes? 

□ How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 

□ Hov can we determine whether or not these purposes are being 

attained? 

An in-depth discussion of program planning is beyond the scope of this 
guide, but a few comments about key elements as they apply to kinder- 
garten program planning with evaluation covered in greater detail, may 
prove helpful. 

Analysis 

The analyzing phase of the planning cycle is an essential step. In this phase, 
the planning committee will seek to identify the educational purposes the 
kindergarten program should serve. This guide details the kinds of pro- 
gram outcomes advocated by early childhood educators. 

Questionnaire surveys, some very detailed, are commonly used to 
gather opinions during the analysis phase, although other methods, such 
as interviews, may also be used. Some school districts may choose to use 
consultants in analysis activities. They can provide useful perspectives but 
a self-study process will also yield useful information. 

Ideally, the opinions of all constituencies represented on the planning 
committee should be solicited in the analysis phase. Initi'l consensus 
among these groups about desired program outcomes, while desirable, 
shouid not be expected. As early childhood educators are well aware, and 
as earlier chapters in this guide illustrate, there are considerable differences 
of opinion about many aspects of kindergarten programming. Opposing 
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ideas about any number of issues— length of the kindergarten day or what 
type of program should be offered, for example— may surface and must 
be resolved. In most cases of disagreement, early childhood educators will 
need to take the lead in generating support for the kinds of program 
outcomes advocated in this fluide, program outcomes that are based on 
current understanding of child development principles and on research in 
the field. 



Planning 

Based on the information gathered in the analysis phase and on the 
expertise of the program planning committee, a philosophy, goals and 

objectives for the district's kindergarten program can be developed. A A written philosophy statement 
written philosophy statement provides explicit direction for more detailed provides clear direction Jor de- 
planning. When a district's philosophy about kindeigarten is clearly stated, tailed planning. 
consistent goals, objectives and learning experiences— key elements in 
program planning— can be formulated. Goals are broad statements of 
program outcomes. For example, goals for the kind of kindergarten 
program advocated in this guide might include- 

□ to help children develop a positive self-concept; 

□ to expand children's concepts and ideas about the world; 

□ to help children express themselves in many ways; and 

□ to help children develop curiosity and love of learning. 

(Adapted from A Gvide to Curriculum Development: Purposes, Prac- 
tices and Procedures. State department of Education, 1981, p. 28) 

Objectives are more specific than goals. Good objectives will emphasize 
growth and development, cover all four developmental areas— intellectual, 
physical, social and emotional— and reflect the individual developmental 
differences among children of kindergarten age. "If the objectives are too 
general or stated in terms of what the teacher should do, it is difficult to 
know what is to be learned and how to evaluate it." (A Guide to Curriculum 
Development: Purposes, Practices and Procedures, State Department of 
Education, 1981, p. 19). 

It is especially critical to formulate objectives based on the developmental 
characteristics of children of kindergarten age. The charts in Chapter 2 are 
an excellent resource to use in developing objectives, because they describe 
developmental parameters in all four developmental areas. Program plan- 
ners may wish to compare any program objectives developed against the 
chart to insure they have rot included objectives that are beyond the 
developmental range of kindergarten children. 

Programming and implementation 

With philosophy, goals and objectives agreed upon, it is possible to deter- 
mine the learning experiences, instructions! strategies and instructional 
materials appropriate for the kind of kindergarten program defined. Precise 
definition of learning experiences— what children will do— translates 
philosophy, goals and objectives into actual classroom practices. Further, 
learning experiences are best described in conjunction with specific instruc- 
tional strategies and materials to be used. Chapter 5, "Learninq in 
Kindergarten," and the curriculum chapters in Part 11 of the guide provide 
information that can be of great value in planning learning experiences and 
instructional strategies. The role of interactive learning/play, the benefits 
of an integrated curriculum and the implications of research in curriculum 
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areas are all important considerations. Chapter 3, "Principles and Com- 
ponents of a High-Quality Program," also provides information that may 
be useful for planning learning experiences and instructional strategies and 
for identifying instructional materials. 

Assessing needs and allocating resources. Implementing a new, or 
modified, kindergarten program requires identifying and allocating the 
resources necessary to conduct a needs assessment to determine what, 
if any, new resources are required. This is an important step in program 
implementation. When it is impossible to provide all the new resources 
immediately— not an uncommon problem— it h important to carefully 
assign priorities for adding resources. The priorities should be based on 
the program's phi'osophy, goals and objectives. For example, providing a 
paraprof essional for each kindergarten class, so that students receive more 
individual attention, may be rated as a higher priority than purchasing new 
playground equipment. When significant program modifications are 
planned— if the kindergarten day is to be extended, for example— the need 
to insure that the necessary resources are available is particularly important. 

Program evaluation 

Program evaluation involves defining and collecting information which can 
be analv ->d to determine whether or not a program is achieving its goals 
and objectives. As a part of analysis, evaluation of the current program may 
be one of the first steps in the program planning process. In this section 
we will focus on evaluation of a newly defined program. 

Once the kindergarten planning committee has completed pL nning, but 
before the new or revised program is implemented, it is necessary to con- 
In planning program evaluation, sider how the program will be evaluated. A variety of evaluation techniques, 
a variety oj evaluation techniques which may be useo individually or in combination, should be considered. 
should be considered. The following characteristics of good evaluation should be kept in mind 

when planning program evaluation: 

□ Select who or what wiii be evaluated. Decide how often and under 
what circumstances the evaluation will take place. 

□ Have a clear purpose. Clearly define the reason for the evaluation 
and expected outcomes. 

□ Decide how the data will be collected. Consi ler a variety of data 
gathering techniques and who will be responsible for data collection. 

□ Define what wiil be done as a result of the evaluation. Decide to 
whom the result^ will be reported and what actions will be taken as 
a result. 

No matter what forms of evaluation arc selected, the committee should 
insure that all aspects of the program are covered. Evaluation of one com- 
ponent of the program— reading readiness for example— does not con- 
stitute program evaluation. The opinions of parents and of kindergarten 
and primary grade teachers are equally important indicators of the success 
of the kindergarten program. Without thoughtful planning fot evaluation, 
it will be impossible to determine whether or not the program is achieving 
the desired outcomes. 

In an artde concerning evaluation in the 1985 Yearbook: of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Vincent Rogers, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Connecticut, suggests that the 
underlying assumptions inherent in most types of educational research and 
evaluation are often unexamined. Current curriculum evaluation, accord- 
ing to Rogers, operates largely on "conventional re^arch," which is posited 
on a distinct set of assumptions, including the following: 
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□ Linguistic modes of learning and expression are the only modes of 
learning worth evaluating. Thus, we place great value on using words 
to name, describe or define, while placing minimum value on visual, 
auditory and kinesthetic modes of reacting to phenomena. 

□ Learning can be assessed piecemeal, at any given point in time, 
without concern for learning over long periods of time. 

□ What we see or measure now is likely to be a stable characteristic 
over time. 

□ Evidence obtained through direct observation of or interaction with 
the learner is inferior to that obtained in paper-and-pencil form, 

□ The processes used in coming to a problem's solution are not as 
important as the answer. 

□ Learning can always be demonstrated in some overt, observable way, 

□ "Efficiency" is of primary important in the teaching-learning act, 
that is, we are most concerned with how early and how fast some- 
thing can be learned. 

□ Grades and test scores give a reasonable picture of school 
performance. 

□ The learner's products— poems, sketches, models and so forth— 
are of relatively minor value in the evaluative process. 

□ The personal qualities of teachers are neutral and have little effect 
on learning. 

□ Objectives must be stated clearly before evaluation can take place. 



While noting that there is "nothing inherently wrong" with cuniculum 
evaluation based on conventional research theories, Rogers points out that 
different assumptions r^n 'ead to different types of evaluation. It is pos- 
sible, for example, to use assumptions such as the following as the basis 
for evaluation: 

□ Because social institutions are enormously complex and subtle, it 
is difficult to understand what happens in classrooms. The ex- 
periences and attitudes of children and teachers both in and out of 
school all have a bearing on what occurs in the classroom. Accurate 
description requires understanding complexity. 

□ Intensive study over a long period of time is essential for genuine 
understanding of a phenomenon. 

□ Tne most effective way to study a given phei ornenor is through 
direct, on-site, face-to-face contact with the people and events in 
question. What people do is often diffetent from what they say. Thus, 
reliance on paper-and-pencil questionnaires is often misleading. 

□ A basic function of program evaluation is to gather a comprehen- 
sive description of children and programs. Such demotion suggests 
a basic interest in process rather than product or , out. A school 
may richly document the live*, of children as the 1 love through 
school, including samples of children's work, excerpts from teachers' 
journals, comments of observers, and so on. Parents and teachers 
can then assess the rich descriptive information and decide for 
themselves the effectiveness of the school's programs, methods and 
activities. 



Evaluation based on assumptions such as these is sometimes called 
naturalistic or qualitative evaluation. This type of evaluation is particularly 
suited to the kind of kindergarten programming advocated in this guide. 



According to Vincent Rogers, dif- 
ferent assumptions can lead to 
different types of evaluation. 
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Epilogue 



Implications for Building a 
Kindergarten/Primary Continuum 



These are changing, yet challenging and exciting times for kindergarten 
teachers and curriculum planners. An ever-increasing number of children 
have already participated in some type of early childhood education pro- 
gram on the d»*» thc> tirst <?nter the kindergarten classroom. The ardor for 
learning Abigail Adam* *viote about more than 200 years ago has already 
been kindled. And because this enthusiasm is already instilled, we need 
to approach— with even greater diligence— the planning, implementation 
and ongoing revision of developmentally appropriate program 
components. 

This guide focuses on kindergarten children and their programs. 
However, much of what is described can be a resource for creating qual- 
ity programs for primary education as well. If the education of young 
children is viewed as a continuum of experiences, it can be made more 
effective by capitalizing on opportunities for continuity and by fostering rela- 
tionships that exist along that continuum. 

Goals and objectives for a curriculum that will help children develop in 
all areas, despite th<>ir varied abilities, skills and backgrounds, should be 
constructed from a philosophy statement about the development of 
children and the programs which serve their needs. The result should be 
an er.rly childhood curriculum that helps children discovei, grow and learn 
through exploration with challenging activities and materials. 

In its "Position Statement on Developmentally Appropriate Practice in 
the Primeiry Grades Serving 5- Through 3- Year-Olds" (found in Bi^de- 
kamp, 1987, pp. 62-66), the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children emphasizes the following principles: 

□ Teachers of young children must always be cognizant of the whole 
child. 

□ The curriculum should be integrated (planned around themes or 
facilitated around learning center activities) throughout the primary 
grades. 

□ Primary-age children should be engaged in active rather than 
passive activities to define their developing skills and grasp abstract 
concepts. 

□ The curriculum for primary-age children should provide many 
developmentally appropriate materiel for children to explore and 
think about, and opportunities for interaction and communication 
with other children and adults. 

□ Opportunities to work in small groups should be provided in order 
to strengthen children's abilities to communicate, express themselves 
and reason. 



Learning is not attained by chance, 
it must be sought for with ardor 
and attended to with diligence. 

— Abigail Adams 
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□ Teachers need to recognize the importance of developing positive 
peer group relationships by providing opportunities and support for 
small group projects that develop both cognitive abilities and peer 
interaction. 

□ Young children bring to the classroom great diversity in background, 
experience, culture, socialization and learning style. Because of these 
and variances in the timing of individual development, educators 
need to be cognizant of age -appropriate expectations and have 
knowledge of what is individually appropriate, while offering a wide 
variety of materials and teaching methods. 



Pare nts, teachers, school administrators and others who work together in 
the molding of curriculum for young children share a challenge and a 
responsibility. Planning for the education of the next generation in an ever- 
changing world is the responsibility. The challenge is to inspire young 
children to dream of all that they can be and then to help them realize their 
dreams. 
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Appendix 

NAEYC Curriculum Standards 
and Connecticut Teaching Competencies 



These pages present the relationship of the National Association for the Education of Young Children's Curriculum Standards 
to the State Department of Education's Connecticut Teaching Competencies 



NAEYC Standards * 



A. General Education: libera! arts, hum armies, and soc.al, 
biological and physical sciences 



B. Professional Foundatk instructional Knowledge 

Arec 

1 Human development through the life span, with 
special emphasis on cognitive, language, physical, 
social and emotional development, both rypical and 
atypical, with special ..nphasis on the young child 



2 . Historical, philosophical, psychological and social 
foundations of early childhood education 



3 . Curriculum for teaching young children, including 
a. Goal setting—to facilitate children's physic?! 
growth and development ;n skills in communica- 
tion, inquiry, creative expression end interpersonal 
relatio " 



Connecticut Competencies stated as 
questions: "Does the candidate . . . n 

1. Demonstrate facility in the sxills of reading, writing and 
mathematics? 

2 Demonstrate knowledge of the subject to be taught? 

— know and understand major principles and concepts? 

— understand the purpose and value of the material to 
be taught? 

— formulate meaningful questions a^out the subject 
matter? 

— know where to look for further information? 

3 Demonstrate kn owledge of h uman growth and develop- 
ment as it relates to the teaching/learning process? 

— understand major theories of human development? 

— understand how physical, social, emotional and imel- 
lectua) development relate to planning and organizing 
instruction? 

— know about various teaching and learning styles? 

— recognize the conditions and needs of special 
students? 

4 . Demonstrate c knowledge of the American public school 
system? 

— know arid understand local, state and federal govern- 
ance of school? 

— understc d the teacher's place in the district? 

— understand the rights and responsibilities of students, 
parents and teachers? 

5. Plan instruction to achieve selected objectives? 

— identity and sequence instructional goals *nd 
objectives? 

— identify teaching procedures and sequence learning 
activities? 

— select appropriate human resources, materials, 
media 9 

— plan 'nstructional activities which provide or in- 
dividual differences? 



• Early Childhood Teacher Education Guidelines: Position Statement of the National Association for the Education of Y 'nq 
Children (Washington, DC: NAEYC, 1982), pp. 4-6. 
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NAEYC Standat ds 



Connecticut Competencies stated as 
questions: "Does the candidate 



b. Content— developmental^ appropriate learning 
experiences that facilitate development and learn- 
ing in all areas: cognitive, language, physical, 
social, emotional and aesthetic 



c. Methodology 

• planning, implementing and evaluating 
developmentally appropriate content and 
methodology for children in curriculum areas 
such *s language, mathematics, science, social 
studies, health, safety, nutrition, art, music, 
drama and movement 

• creating, evaluating and selecting materials 



• creating learning environments using concrete 
manipulative materials and play as instruments 
for enhancing development and learning 



• creating environments and planning for the in- 
dividual needs of all children, including children 
with disabilities and special abilities 

• understanding various curriculum models 



6 . Effectively implement instructional plans and use appro- 
priate instructional techniques? 

— present material at students' level* of interest, ability 
and background? 

— conduct activities in flexible, logical, developmental 
sequence? 

— provide illustrations, examples, applications? 

— use a variety of materials, media, technology? 

— use a balance of individual, small-group and large- 
group instruction? 

— provide instructional activities that foster student 
involvement? 

— match teaching styles to learning styles? 

— revise instruction on basis of student data? 

7. Effectively communicate w'th «tuden*i^ 

— provide clear, coherent locked directions, explanations 
and expectations? 

— use acceptable oral and written expression? 

— provide for two-way communication during lessons? 

— establish verbal and nonverbc' rapport and positive 
reinforcement? 

— communicate enthusiasm and self-confidence? 

— communicate with students individually as well as 
collectively? 

8. Help students develop positive self-concepts? 

— recognize worth of all students and opportunities pre- 
sented by racial, cultural, sexual and religious 
diversity? 

— demonstr ate sensitivity to and respect for needs and 
feelings of all students? 

— demonstrate patience, empathy and ep.thusias.ti? 

9 Facilitate the independence of the student as learner 9 

— recognize and encc irage special interests and abilities 
of individual students? 

— engage students in selecting the' ov,n learning ob- 
jectives and activities? 

— pose probing questions that stimulate children to 
recall, analy;e, synthesize and evaluate? 

— present opportunities that foster thinking skills and 
problem-solvinq skills? 

— assist and encourage students to research issues and 
questions of concern to them? 

— p r omote students' ability to communicate effectively 
with others about ideas and concerns? 

1 0 . Effectively organize time, space, materials, and equip- 
nent for instruction? 

— establish and maintain classroom routines and 
procedures? 

— use instruction til time effectively, pace appropriately 
and maximize time on task? 

— prov ue an attractive, orderly learning environment? 
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NAEYC Standards 



Connecticut Competencies stated as 
questions: "Does the candidate " 



Observation and recording children's behavior in 
order to achieve goals and provide for individual 
needs 



5 . Preparation for working with atypical children: under- 
ytandinq the child's needs and knowing when to ask 
•or help from specialists 



Communication and conference techniques, inter- 
personal and intergroup relations, and techniques fo/ 
working with staff as an instructional team 



1 1 . Effectively assess student needs and progress? 

— select appropriate materials and procedures for 
assessing student progress on objectives? 

— diagnose entry-level skills and knowledge of students? 

— recognize when students are deficient in basic skills 
and provide or recommend corrective action? 

— use data from systemwide standardized testing when 
appropriate? 

— create or select evaluation instruments or procedures 
to obtain data to monitor student piogress and 
effectiveness of instruction? 

— develop and maintain gro~p and individual record- 
keeping systems? 

— evaluate students on criteria aligned with objectives? 

1 2 . Effectively meet the needs of exceptional students? 

— obtain and use data from student records? 

— identify students who require specialist assistance? 

— obtain and use data from colleagues as necessary? 

— provide appropriate instruction? 

1 3 Establish a positive environment? 

— establish and maintain appropriate behavior standards 
for students? 

— develop an atmosphere which fosters self -discipline? 

— promote positive inte , ersonal relations based on 
mutual respect? 

— handle discipline fairly and consistently? 



7 . n ?mily and community relations, including com- 
munication with parents and parental involvement 



8 . Awareness of value issues and the existence of codes 
of ethics in professional life 

9 . Comprehension of cultural diversity and its com- 
plications 

1 0 . Legislation and public policy as it affects children, 
families and programs for children 

C . The practice area provides two kinds of field experience: 
field work in conjunction with coursework and student 
teaching. 

1 . Field work— p jservation and varying degrees of par- 
ntipodon w.ih families as well as children from diverse 
backgrounds 



1 5 . Encourage and maintain cooperative involvement and 
support of parents and the community? 

— establish ongoing two-way communication based on 
mutual respect 9 

— provide opportunities for parent and community 
involvement? 

— obtain and use information about students from 
parents? 

— communicate to parents goals and objectives for both 
piogram and students? 

— conduct effective parent-teacher conferences? 

— use community resources in instruction? 

8. Help students develop positive self-concepts? 
(See 8 ebove.) 



1 5 . Encourage and maintain cooperative involvement and 
support of parents and the community? 
(See 15 above. * 
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NAEYC Standards 



2 . Student Teaching 

a . Student teaching is at the end of the preparation 

program, 
b Exemplary classrooms are used, 
c. Student teachers are supervised by on-site 

teachers as well as by college faculty. 



d . Students spend a minimum of 300 clock hours 
in student teaching 

e. Student teaching seminar meetings are held to 
ancil>z2, evaluate and discuss the student teaching 
experience. 

f . Student teachino includes working with parents. 

g. Student teachin,, includes working with inter- 
disciplinary teams of professionals. 



Connecticut Competencies stated as 
questions: "Does the candidate . . . " 

1 4 . Meet professional responsibilities? 

— demonstrate responsibility for self-growth, profes- 
sional improvement and ongoing self-evaluation? 

— work cooperatively with colleagues and admin- 
istrators? 

— follow the policies, procedures and curricula of the 
school district? 

— demonstrate ethical behavior? 
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Foreword 



Each year a vast majority of Connecticut's kindergarten -age children enroll in public schools, and many of these 
youngsters enter kindergarten with significant prior preschool experience. This phenomenon, as well as recent com- 
pelling research about how young childien learn, has led educators to question the assumptions underlying present 
kindergarten programs. The result of this scrutiny may be fundamental change »n the philosophy, goals, content, 
instructional techniques md evaluation of kindergarten programs in Connecticut. This Guide to Program Develop- 
ment for Kindergarten has been developed to help stimulate this dynamic— and essential— process. 

A number of basic learning tenets provide the central focus of this guide. They are: (1) all children are capable 
of learning; (2) children learn best through methods and in environments that respect their individual development 
and personal interests; (3) the process of learning is dynamic and its outcomes are integrated into the lives of the 
y r »ung learner; (4) the innate desire to learn can be heightened by caring and sensitive adults in the lives of children; 
and (5) children who enjoy school are more disposed toward the benefits of that learning environment. 

Similarly, there are a number of teaching premises upon which this guide is based. These include: (1) the kinder- 
garten program is adaptable to the needs of a wide range of learners; (2) a good curriculum is best characterized 
by the active interaction of children with ideas and materials rather than with single-objective and narrowly-defined 
paper tasks; (3) the dignity of the learner and respect for the child's personal circumstances must always be affirmed; 
and (4) the school and family must act as a teatn collaborating in the education of the child. 

This guide is intended to bring useful information to those in the process of creating developmental^ appropriate 
kindergarten programs in all settings— urban, rural and suburban. It encourages teachers and curriculum specialists 
to create programs that model the enthusiasm young children have for learning. I believe it will be an invaluable 
resource to all those who are responsible for the education of young children. 

The importance of providing high-quality early childhood education has never been more clear. As we endeavor 
to meet this challenge, I am confident that the creativity and commitment of Connecticut teachers, administrators 
and parents will ensure the best possible kindergartens for all the young children of our state. 
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Introduction 



Young children learn best by actively exploring virtually everything around 
them — by interacting with adults, other children and materials in a joyful 
examination of their world. The best kindergarten environment is one in 
which it is safe, exciting, important and fun to find things out. An integrated 
program in which learning is focused through projects, learning centers 
and play activities not through fragmented subject knowledge acquis! 
tion of individual disciplines — will make such an environment possible. 
It is this understanding that has provided a fresh perspective on curriculum 
planning for kindergarten. 

With the premise of integrated programming as a foundation, Part II of 
Connecticut's Guide to Program Development for Kindergarten presents 
helpful curriculum concepts in seven distinct areas. Included are the arts 
(creative dramatics, creative movement, music and visual arts), foreign 
languages, language arts, mathematics, physical education (with health 
and safety), science and social studies. These subjects are discussed 
separately in order to facilitate the reader's review of the detail and guidance 
within each area. An integrated approach, however, remains the key. 

A sound kindergarten program must also be developmental^ appro- 
priate; curriculum goals should be based on an understanding of the 
individual needs, interests and developmental levels of the children. When 
necessary, modifications should be made in the environment for children 
with special needs. 

In the type of program advocated in this guide, developmentally appro- 
priate materials and equipment which project heterogeneous racial, sexual 
and age attributes are selected and used. Teachers p.ovide activities and 
materials selected to emphasize concrete experiential learning which: 

□ fosters positive self-concept, a sense of competence and a positive 
feeling toward learning; 

□ encourages children to think, reason, question and experiment; 

□ encourages language development; 

□ enhances physical development and skills; 

□ encourages and demonstrates sound health, safety and nutritional 
practices; 

□ encourages creative expression and appreciation for the arts; and 

□ respects cultural diversity of teachers and children. 

Additional guidelines for developmentally appropriate practice are noted 
in a position statement of the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children: 

□ Developmentally appropriate curriculum is designed to develop 
children's knowledge and skills in all areas of development — 
physical, emotional, social and intellectual — and to help children 
learn how to leam through an integrated approach. 

□ Curriculum planning emphasizes learning as an interactive process 
through active exploration and interaction with adults, children and 
materials. 

□ Learning activities and materials should be concrete, real and relevant 
to the lives of young children — the key to motivated, meaningful 
learning in kindergarten and the primary grades. Workbooks, work- 
sheets, coloring books and adult-made models of art products are 
not appropriate for kindergarten children. 
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□ Programs provide for a wider range of developmental interests and 
abilities than the chronological age range of the group. Different levels 
of ability, development and learning style* are expected, accepted 
and used to design curriculum. 

□ Teachers provide a variety of activities and mateiia! \ they increase 
the difficulty, complexity and challenge of an activity as children are 
involved with it and as children develop understanding and skills. 

□ Outdoor activity is planned daily so children can develop large 
muscle skills, leam about outdoor environments and express them- 
selves freely. 



The guidelines described in the following pages are presented to 
stimulate effective planning of developmentally appropriate kindergarten 
programs or modifications and/or extensions of existing programs. Cur- 
riculum planners are urged to consider the philosophical concepts reviewed 
in Part I of this guide in order to achieve consistency in the development 
of an integrated curriculum. 

A school district's kindergarten curriculum should provide varied ex- 
periences and activities to promote intellectual, physical, social and emo- 
tional growth. A challenge presented in Chapter 4 of this volume ("Growing 
Through Mathematics") is an appropriate motivator for excellence: plan 
a kindergarten curriculum that brings developmentally appropriate experi- 
ences 4t alive to foster an environment where learning is its own reward for 
students." 
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Exploring <j 
The Arts 1 



The arts are essential to the education of every student 
in the State of Connecticut. 

The arts, either as separate disciplines or integrated 
into other curriculum, should be port of public school 
programs. 

The arts develop feelings of self-worth and contribv J 
to the personal growth of those who participate in 
creative work. Arts programs encourage listening with 
understanding, dealing with abstractions and making 
decisions. Students gain an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the values and the intellectual and artistic 
achievements of their culture and other cultures while 
exploring, developing and expressing their own unique- 
ness and creativity. Arts activities can influence students' 
career choices, their social values and their lifestyles. 

State Board of Education Statement 
Concerning the Arts in Public Educa- 
tion, January 1976 



The arts curriculum for kindergarten features multiple components. 
Therefore, this chapter on "Exploring the Arts" is presented in sections 
concerning creative dramatics, creative movement, music and visual arts. 



Creative Dramatics 



Creative dramatics U defined as the 
youngsters ability to improvise and 
act out feelings, emotions, andaUi- 
tudcs creatively and expressively, 
using verbal actions and/or motoric 
movements. 

—Thomas D. Yawkey, 1981 



Creative dramatics is a form of expressive language which helps to develop Creative dramatics U a form of 
the concept of self and the child's perception of his or her environment. expressive language which helps 
It provides a base for creative and productive concept development as to develop the concept of self 
it offers opportunity for fluency of language, flexibility of movement, 
originality, elaboration of ideas, vocabulary expansion, imitation and 
self-expression. 

Expressions, interpretations of concern, understanding and desire all are 
ways in which children can create impromptu drama. It is important to 
understand that in creative dramatics, children do not develop drama from 
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Solitary and group play promote 
expression of fantasy and reality 
as perceived by the child. 



Role play is a form of dramatic 
play for young children. 



Puppetry has many of the same 
benefits as role play for the child. 



a formal script of rigid adult direction. They create characters, actions and 
dialogue as they guide themselves to think, feel and become involved in 
the theme or topic. This, however, does not exclude a sensitive adult from 
participating as a responsive part of the action, helping children to extend 
and to develop their ideas foi creative dramatics. Children develop drama 
from real and vicarious experiences as well as from stories, verse, 
finperplays, songs, creative movement and any other expressive vehicle. 
The goal is not to put on a performance for others, but to provide children 
with another avenue of expression. 

The classroom teacher is in a position to provide a rich, stimulating envi- 
ronment to foster language, comprehension and creative skills through 
creative dramatic experiences. The following activities are presented in the 
order of natural development starting with spontaneous dramatic play. 
Following solitary and group play, pantomime and role play are techni- 
ques a teacher can use to foster creative dramatics (fingerplays, poetry and 
puppetry). It is important that children are given many such creative 
experiences. 

Solitary and group play. These provide the opportunity to promote 
expression of fantasy and reality as perceived by the child. The teacher 
needs to foster and facilitate play activities by providing daily time periods 
and conducive, accepting environments for the children. Toys such as dolls, 
trucks, cars, costumes, utensils, tools, blocks, etc., are essential. Settings 
such as house corners, boxes to climb inside, puppet theaters, stages or 
sceneries also are motivators to creative dramatic play. 

Pantomime. Expression in the dimension of pretend is involved. The 
child can be a nonmovement item such as a chair, a table, a tree; or may 
be part of an item (e.g., one child is the tree, two children are the branches 
and four more are the leaves). Children can be movement items such as 
parts of a washing machine that is running, or one child can be a car, plane 
or rocking chair. Pantomime can also be movements such as touching toes, 
mopping floors and flying like birds. Pantomime can be done through the 
actions and words of a song or poem. 

Role play. This is a form of dramatic play for young children. It is an 
informal dramatization of a situation, problem, story or scene, and it offers 
action and dialogue that are spontaneous and creative. Spontaneity and 
informality encourage openness to exchange ideas and feelings among 
children . The teacher ofte n is th e leader in role play, setting th e stage, ini- 
tiating ideas, setting limits and guiding the discussion. 

Fingerplays. These are a form of creative dramatic experience that are 
appropriate for the young child. This category includes songs, chants and 
rhymes. Children recite them as they physically act them out. The motoric 
actions, despite the term 44 fingerplay," are done with fingers, hands, legs 
and body movements. 

Single-action poetry. Another type of early experience with creative 
dramatics is the recitation of poems. As children say the words, they act 
out the verses by performing appropriate actions. These often include large 
motor actions such as running, hopping and skipping. If children have dif- 
ficulty reciting and acting at the same time, the poems can first be tape 
recorded and children can then do actions to their own taped voices. 

Puppetry. Many of the same benefits as role play are offered, except 
that the child is talking or acting through a puppet. Puppets encourage 
expression of ideas and provide an opportunity to observe and evaluate 
the behavior of others in a variety of roles. Children seem naturally attracted 
to puppets and are responsive to puppetry situations. As students depict 
situations through listening and interpreting behavior, they also discover 
that most human movements can be simulated by hand puppets (stretch- 
ing, waving, sleeping, shaking the head yes or no, yawning, etc.). 

Creative dramatic activities can be helpful in energizing the shy or 
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withdrawn child. Protected by props, scenery and/or characters, the child 
finds security in masking his or her identity while expressing thoughts and 
actions. It allows for the portrayal of male or female roles without loss of 
sexual identity. Opportunity is provided for children who may not excel 
academically, but have talent in creativity and spontaneity. Enactment of 
the same situations several times helps children see alternatives in problem 
solving and decision making. One also needs to be aware that children may 
become deeply involved in the creation of situations which call for adult 
support of their feelings and emotions. 

If the focus is on the basic objective of creative dramatics for young 
children— a means of creative self-expression— observation will not lead 
to witnessing a group of young children tensely acting out a play in which 
lines have been memorized and then are delivered in a stilted and artificial 
manner. 

Developing creative dramatics with kindergarten children assists the 
growth and learning of creative thinking and expression. With tlie vary- 
ing forms of creative dramatics, children's bodies and minds and a variety 
of materials are the media through which they can effectively express 
themselves and create. 



Children learn to move and thev move to learn. Through rhythmic move- 
ment activities, skills are developed without the threat of competition or 
embarrassment. Children can gain an awareness of their bodies, thus 
developing a positive self-concept and body image. Concepts of space, 
time, rhythm, flow, force and the world around them are enhanced as 
children use movement to interact with their environment. The total child 
is involved in the learning process. Neither skill nor creativity spring from 
meager experience. 

Rhythmic movement also has a health fitness value. One has only to 
take part in the skipping, running, galloping and animal rhythms of young 
children to be conscious of increased heart rate and its resulting stimula- 
tion of respiration and circulation. There is a strong link between this 
creative movement section and some of the purposes of the physical 
education program. 

The rhythm or movement program can be divided into three categories 
which interact and reinforce one another: 

□ movement exploration 

□ creative rhythms 

□ singing games and folk dances 



Guidelines for providing 
movement activities 

The teacher sets the tone for the movement experiences by 

□ showing enthusiasm; 

□ selecting appropriate materials; 

□ discussing standards for safety (space where children can move) and 
control (when to start or stop an activity); and 

□ stimulating creative movement by the use of words, sounds, music, 
problems to solve and pictures. 



Creative movement allows chit- 
dren to gain an awareness of their 
bodies, thus developing a positive 
self -concept and body image. 



Creative Movement 
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Movement exploration brings out 
greater aesthetic appreciation 
and awareness. 



The role of the teacher is to 

□ be certain that children understand what they are to do; 

□ provide opportunities for children totalk about what they are doing 
in movement; 

□ structure movement tasks lor success, not failure; 

□ allow children to volunteer to show their movement ideas (children 
who are not ready for a leadership role should be given additional 
time to become comfortable); 

U have children first try new movement activities to their own internal 
beat or tempo before imposing either; 

□ provide movement tasks which are bilaterally symmetrical (both sides 
o' the body doing the same action) before movement tasks which 
use one side of the body alone (when incorporating movement tasks 
on one side of the body, repeat them on the other side— swing one 
arm, swing the other arm); 

□ provide movement for the upper body before movement for the 
lower body; 

□ provide many single movement tasks using one part of the body 
before moving different body parts at the same time; 

□ help children master individual movement tasks before presenting 
partner or group-coordinated movement activities; 

□ avoid specifying right or left until children have had many exper- 
iences choosing which side they want to move first and opportunities 
to identify which side they are moving; 

□ introduce basic movements which can be done with partners, com- 
binations of movements, equipment, without equipment, imagina- 
tion, an obstacle course and groups; 

□ help children to explore basic movements by changing direction, 
level, speed, force, range (big/small) and continuity; and 

□ provide props for creative movement so they can become extensions 
of the body (props can be used to transform the child into anything 
the child wants to become and help to develop imagination and pro- 
vide a kind of security blanket for less secure children). 

Movement exploration 

Movement explore don provides obvious fitness and academic achievement 
benefits, but it also brings out greater aesthetic appreciation and awareness. 

Movement exploration encourages boys and girls to be creative and to 
express whatever thoughts, feelings, experiences or ideas they have. 

Movement exploration is an enjoyable experience in itself, but it also pro- 
vides the basis for an easy and natural progression to folk, social and more 
organized dance forms. 

Basic Movement Fundamentals 

A. Body movements (nonlocomotor from a fixed base of sitting, standing 
and kneeling) explore parts of body used, levels, speeds and directions. 

□ swinging 

□ bending 

□ stretching 

□ pushing 

□ pulling 

□ twisting 

□ dodging 

□ striking 

□ shaking 
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B. Locomotor movement 

□ propelling body through space using free movements such a crawl- 
ing, creeping, walking, running, jumping and galloping 

C. Combinations of locomotor movements 

□ skipping (step/hop on alternate feet) 

□ sliding (step/close) 

□ galloping (step/close/step one foot ahead of the other) 

D. Combinations of movements 

□ series of locomotor movements (walking and leaping) 

□ series of body movements (bending and stretching, pushing and 
pulling) 

□ series of locomotor and body movements (jumping and bounc- 
ing, skipping and swinging, sliding and pushing, galloping and 
stretching) 



In order for children to discover their capacity for movement and to 
understand movement, a series of interesting problems to solve will help 
them think, discuss and carry out experiments with movement. Ask ques- 
tions such as: 

□ How can you be as tall as you want to be? 

□ What does it look like to be twisted? 

□ What does a curve look like? Show me with your body. 

□ Can you go in a different direction? 

□ How high or low can you go? 

Locomotor movement. Cues given by the teacher could include: 

□ try to skip around the room without touching anyone (music or 
drumbeat for accompaniment); 

□ use a different kind of locomotor movement; 

□ try to gallop with a partner; 

□ can three of you gallop together; 

□ can you gallop in a circle; 

□ what different ways can you gallop together; and 

□ can you move in different directions to a drumbeat? 

Axial and sustained movements. Cues given by the teacher could 
include: 

□ what have you seen that swings? (Show me!); 

□ try another thing that swings; 

□ can you swing one part of your body? (Two parts?); 

□ what different ways can you swing with a partner; 

□ what moves in a slow, steady way; and 

□ find your own space and when the music starts, move in a slow, 
steady way. 

Combination of movements. Cues given by the teacher could include: 

□ try to skip and then twirl without touching anyone else; 

□ try to skip and then hop with a partner; and 

□ try to hop and then slide. 
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Observation of children's creative 
rhythmic pattern* Is important for 
teachers to consider as they plan 
for individual differences. 



Creative rhythms 

Creative rhythms recognize that each individual hjs his or her own 
rhythmic pattern of activity and inactivity. Observation of children's 
rhythmic patterns is important for teachers 10 consider as they plan for in- 
dividual differences. 

Creative rhythmic movement is a child's interpretation of thoughts and 
feelings expressed through the use of his or her body to music or to a beat. 
This medium of expression consists of moving to express and interpret in 
one's own way that which is within one's rhythmic experience. This type 
of movement differs from all other r>edia of expression in that the body 
is an instrument of expression. When boys and girls are given the chance 
to express themselves through rhythmic experiences, they are fulfilling two 
fundamental and urgent needs of childhood: to move e .id to express. 

When children explore movement and are aware of their bodies in space, 
they acquire tools and techniques for expression. They develop a means 
y j which they can interpret, communicate and express themselves so 
others can understand them. 

The following represent various progressions which can be used when 
teaching creative rhythms: 

A. Responding to the rhythmic patterns of words: 

□ phrases or words are chosen (My name is Tom); 

□ words are repeated vocally to establish rhythm; 

□ those words or phrases are clapped to a beat; and 

□ half of the class may clap while the rest moves to the beat. 

B. Responding to a drumbeat or handclap cr rhythm: 

□ teacher beats drum using different patterns and tempos; 

□ children clap along with the beat; 

□ children tap their feet on the floor; 

□ children move creatively with the beat; and 

□ child beats a pattern behind the class or outside the room; class 
repeats the pattern as an echo. 

C. Developing a creative rhythm: 

□ select a subject or topic or an object that would be meaningful to 
a child and create a rhythmic pattern to represent it. Examples are: 

growing flowers; 
riding a horse; 
popping corn; and 
flying an airplane. 

□ enrich movement activities with the use of rhythm instruments 
(drums, wood blocks, sand blocks, shakers, triangles, tambourines, 
sticks, cymbals and bells) 

□ creating from music 

1. select a record that is short and melodic; 

2. have children listen to the music, close their eyes and clap to 
the beat or move their arms to the flow of the music; 

3. discuss the kind of music they heard (fast, slow, happy, scary); 
or 

4. interpret or tell about the music wL* movement. 

□ creating from stories and poems 

1. act out a short story or a poem to a rhythm; or 

2. use story records for listening, verbalizing, then acting out in 
movement. 
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□ creating with a parachute to various rhythms 

1 . how many ways can it be moved? 

a. fast beat (ripples) 

b. slow beat (waves) 

c. choppy, uneven beat dike popcorn) 

2. toss a parachute up to a stow beat. Have some children crea- 
tively move to the beat underneath the parachute before it 
descends. 



Singing games and dances 

Dance experiences progress from basic movements to more complex sing- 
ing games and folk, socia 5 and other dance forms. Some singing games 
and dance forms may be used in kindergarten, although they constitute 
a greater component of the movement program as children move into the 

primary grades. Singing games and folk dances are an important part of Singing games and folk dances 
our cultural enjoyment. The basic dance steps are learned as a natural pro- promote cultural enjoyment 
gression from movement explorative and creative rhythms. The vocabulary 
of movement takes on meaning as children sing games and leam foil: 
dances. 

The songs should be learned before the children play the games. Basic 
movements (walking, running, hopping, skipping, sliding and galloping) 
may be combined in singing games. Folk dance steps represent the national 
culture of a country and the pattern '.s usually a combination of steps. 



Examples of Singing Games for Kindergarten 


Game 


Movement 


"A Hunting We will Go" 


Slide, clap, march 


"Bluebird" 


Walk, weave 


"Did You Ever See A Lassie?" 


Walk, pantomime 


"Farmer in the Dell" 


Walk, pantomime 


"Five Little Chickadees" 


Walk 


"Go Round the Village" 


Walk 


"I See You" 


Bend, clap, skip 


"Looby "oo" 


Walk, bend, hand motions 


"Muffin Man" 


Skip 



Music 



Research into thought processes and learning has found that the auditory 
basis of speech and music is important to the development of children and 
crucial to the future musicality of the individual. 

The goals of music for early childhood, including kindergarten, may be 
viewed as twofold: (1) to provide experiences basic to general learning and 
(2) to provide the essential experiences for future musical achievements. 
In recognizing the importance of listening skills, speaking, aural, rhythmic 
and movement experiences for all children, the Music Education Advisory 
Committee of the Connecticut State Department of Education recom- 
mends the integration of music into the total curriculum for early childhood 



Music is important in providing 
experiences basic to general 
learning and future musical 
achievements. 
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programs. The committee recognizes that music '^tpgration is the respon- 
sibility of classroom teachers and recommends that these programs receive 
the services of certified music specialists. 



Music may be considered one of the self-evident values in the 
heritage of civilization. No culture has existed without some form 
of musical expression. The aesthetic needs of society have been 
amply documented in the writings of psychologists and anthro- 
pologists and in the abundance of musical works which reflect 
human character. Music, together with all the arts, shares a fun- 
damental place in the educated mind; it is recognized as essen* 
tial to the educational process. 

Connecticut State Department of Education, Guide to 
Curriculum Development in the Arts, 1981, page 107 



Music creativity in the kindergarten 

Kindergarten music experiences can encourage the sensitivity and will- 
ingness of the young to be open to new musical forms. Music experiences 
can foster natural curiosity and the desire in children to be expressive, both 
physically and mentally. 

Programs for the very young are characterized by freedom, exploration 
and discovery of a world inquisitive minds find fascinating. The music cur- 
Tht music curriculum in kinder- riculum for early years should be exploratory and S3nsitizing to stretch the 
garten should stretch the young young mind and imagination as well as the body, and to develop rudimen- 
mind and help develop rudimen- tary skills in problem solving. 

tary skills in problem solving. We must gently nurture children's music-making abilities without interfer- 

ing with their musical spirits. We must focus our efforts on maintaining the 
child's spirit while refining his or her innate music potentia. . Since children 
are likely to derive greater pleasure from songs and musical games as their 
music- making skills improve, we must find a way to build children's musical 
spirits by nurturing their music-making abilities, for spirit and ability are part- 
ners in artistry. (Feierabend, 1988, p. 3) 

According to the Association for Childhood Education International, the 
preschool and kindergarten child "sings short, simple songs, sometimes 
makes up a song, responds creatively to music with the whole body, plays 
out ideas with musical accompaniment, and experiments with rhythm 
instruments" (Ramsey. 1984). The creative and discovery aspects of 
classroom music too often are neglected and dominated by singing tradi- 
tional materials, playing traditional games and listening to traditional music 
with an emphasis on social, utilitarian, holiday or seasonal activities. 

Music and kindergarten classroom teachers have an opportunity to 
emphasize the exploration of sound through total body movement, 
manipulation of materials in an improvisatory manner and responding to 
the basic elements of music. While kindergarten teachers are clearly in the 
best position to involve children in daily music activities, they need help 
to develop materials, awareness and techniques to implement their own 
creative potential and that of their students. Music specialists are prepared 
to offer that assistance and to teach the basics of music. 
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Creative activities center around the exploration and manipulation of 
sound and music. All sound sources including the classroom itself may be 
utilized. The ticking of a clock and the sound of loor, tile, table or materials 
in the room may serve as texture colors for exploration. A box of sound- 
makers, as varied as possible, should be standard equipment for experi- 
mentation. Children can be encouraged to develop and collect sound 
sources of their own in order to develop a large vocabulary of clicks, knocks, 
rattles, jingles, etc. For music exploration, the classroom should contain 
a piano, bells, autoharp or other standard instruments of pitch. Special- 
ized Orff instruments and materials available through educational music 
dealers could be put to excellent use in these early years. The tape recorder, 
with its infinite possibilities for manipulation and storage of sound, becomes 
essentia] music equipment for the kindergarten classroom. With or without 
sophisticated equipment, a rich set of materials for exploring sound is 
necessary for use by the children 

Classroom activity can be directed towaro exploration of sound timbres 
through rhythmic accompaniments (a pulse that maintains a consistent 
tempo) created by the children for original or traditional music. This music 
might orchestrate mood, dramatic scenes, stores or basic elements of 
music— dynamic changes, phrase structures, returning themes, repeated 
sections, climax, thematic entrances, etc. With little encouragement 
children will operate freely in an instrumental sound-making environment, 
extending and refining the better aspects of rhythm instrument activity. 

Vocal exploration is also welcomed by children. Making songs individ- 
ually or in class is a time-tested and very successful procedure. Dramatiz- 
ing with song and instrument is a natural activity. Vocal expression can join 
written and visual expression of classroom life. The fundamental nature 
and quality of physical, rhythmical and expressive body movements are 
emphasized in the literature of Orff, Jalcroze, eurythmics, dance theory 
and basic music education. Aural, visual and kinesthetic experience find 
integral relationship through body movement, which represents the felt 
experience of musical concepts. It remains the responsibility of the sen- 
sitive teacher to assist in creating aw?. 'mess of music through movement. 

Concepts of high-low, loud -soft, -petition and emerging structural and 
formal patterns may bp demonstrated by teachers and children through 
the process of creative expression and demonstration. Elements of sound, 
pitch, timbre or rhythm can be perceived through verbal or visual means. 
Listening can be creative when overt behavior by the child is demonstrated 
in movement or response. 

Teachers may realize an amazing new freedom to explore, discover, 
analyze, select with discrimination, evaluate and try again. The musical 
environment can be as broad as sound itself and can include all music of 
all places and times through manipulation of verbal, aural, visual, body, 
vocal and instrumental materials. Simple classroom techniques can be used 
by the nonmusician teacher. Musical activities such as moving to music, 
following musical events through listening, creating musical phrases, echo- 
ing rhythmic and melodic fragments and recalling music mentally can be 
encouraged by classroom teachers with the help of music specialists. 

The intuitive foundation of the Dalcroze, Orff and Kodaly music educa- 
tion procedures, based on observation of children, has been reinforced by 
the research of Edwin Gordon and others. These procedures are well within 
the capabilities of the general kindergarten and early childhood classroom 
teacher. It is becoming apparent that these child-centered music activities 
should become a part of the repetoire of every teacher concerned with the 
total development of children. The significance of these speaking, listen- 
ing and physical experiences for child development demands a prominent 
role in the kindergarten. 



With little encouragement c/iH- 
dren will operate freely In an 
Instrumental 80und*n$aklng 
environment 
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Just as hurnus in nature makes growth possible, so elementary 
music gives to the child powers that cannot otherwise come to frui- 
tion. . . It is at the primary school age that the imagination must 
be stimulated; and opportunities for emotional development, 
which contain experience of the ability to feel, and the power to 
control the expression of the feeling, must also be provided. 
Everything that a child of this age experiences, everything in him 
that has been awakened and nurtured is a determining factor for 
the rest of his life. Much can be destroyed at this age that can never 
be retained, much can remain underdeveloped that can never be 
reclaimed. 

- Carl Orff, 1966 



In recent years the creative potential for Carl Orffs Schulwerk has 
become recognized by music educators throughout the world. The richness 
of the classroom sounds of the Orff instruments, and the concept- 
developing procedures of the rote, rhythmic, verbal, improvisatory and 
physical features of the program which begins with sounds and concepts 
based on creative activity, are being used by an increasing number of music 
teachers in Connecticut. 

Orff believes that music education It is Orffs belief that music education should develop the child's ability 
should develop the child's ability to create his or her own music as an outgrowth of experiences in speak- 
to create his or her own music. ing, moving, singing, dancing and playing. According to Orff, children 

should be allowed to discover music for themselves, starting on a simple, 
almost primitive level. The child is led gradually from natural speech rhythm 
to rhythmic activities, to melodies and ostinatos growing out of rhythm pat- 
terns to simple harmony. "Rhythm precedes (and is stronger than) melody; 
melody precedes (and is stronger than) harmony," Orff said. 

Spoken or recited rhythmic formulas, nursery rhymes, nonsense speech, 
children's names and similar material are reproduced by stamping, patting 
and clapping. The activities progress gradually toward second and third 
parts accompanied by speech canons, rhythmic exercises without words 
and simple patterns on instruments. Removal of unused tone bars from 
xylophone-like instruments presents an effective simplification for teaching. 

Some of the Orff and Kodaly attributes, as influenced by the early work 
of Emile Jacques-Dalcroze, demonstrate their usefulness in the classroom. 
The Orff/Kodaly/Dalcroze principles: 

□ are child-centered; 

□ are appropriately childlike, building on the principles of natural play; 

□ are oriented to physical development and movement; 

□ are success-oriented, developing positive self-image through positive 
reinforcement; 

□ provide multiple modes for general classroom learning; 

□ lend themselves to integration with curriculum areas, especially with 
the other arts and physical education; 

□ are musical, providing for musical experiences of quality at all levels; » 

□ are multifaceted and diverse; and 

□ are sensitizing in a desensitizing world. 

As established by Gordon and others investigating h*s work, a research 
base confirms the importance of early childhood music experience. Gordon 
(1^79) has demonstrated that audiation ability in young children (men- 
tally hearing music which is not physically present) can decline if not used, 
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can be raised or maintained with practice, but stabilizes at about age 9 and 
never again can be raised to earlier levels of potential. Hence, future musical 
achievement is dependent upon providing young children with training 
and a challenging environment of aural experiences. 



Precisely because they wear the warmth and color of the senses, 
the arts are probably the strongest and deepest of the educative 
forces. 

— The Harvard Committee, 1945 



Music audiation, or hearing music that is not physically present, as 
described by Gordon, is the basic skill necessary for all music understand- 
ing. One need only imagine "America" performed by voice, piano or 
orchestra to "audiate." Classroom skills in audiation can be described simply 
as: 

□ attending skills—the student is able to listen with attention to music 
for increasing lengths of time. 

□ discriminating skills— the student is able to recognize differences in 
musical elements and can focus on foreground or background 
elements in music. 

□ recalling skills— the student can recall something about music which 
has been heard, can repeat music and can perform patterns just 
heard. 

Audiation involves remembering rhythmic and melodic fragments and 
can te improved in learning songs by rote, echoing rhythmic patterns and 
by similar exercises and games available through Orff/Kodaly and stan- 
dard classroom materials. Orff emphasizes rhythmic speech, while 
rhythmically clapping, snapping fingers, patting thighs or stamping feet 
using the body and voice as rhythm instruments. 

Musical notation and reading, while important to future musical learn- 
ing, become secondary to audiation and physical experiences. Readiness 
experiences in simple left-to-right, high-low, long-short and other simple 
pre-notation concepts can become an important part of the kindergarten 
music training experience for the musical side of the two-goal program. 

Gordon reminds us not to rush through informal instruction. "For all Gordon reminds us not U rush 
children except possibly those with exceptionally high music aptitude, through informal instruction in 
extended informal instruction is moie beneficial than premature formal music. 
instruction in music." (Gordon, 1984, p. 26) 

Music at a learning mode 

John Feierabend of the University of Hartford, reporting on Gordons music 
learning theory, reports that children should learn informally during the 
preschool/kindergarten years and should strive toward the ability to listen, 
audiate and vocally reproduce tonal (major and minor tonalities) and 
rhythmic patterns (duple and triple meters or two and three beats) with 
accuracy. These skills are the foundations upon which Gordon s learning 
theory proceeds. 

There is a growing conviction that significant relationships exist between 
aural, physical and mental processes, th at these relationships are vital to 
effective learning and that it is possible tc validate modes of learning other 
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than the linear-verbal emphasis now dominant in most schools (Gordon, 
1984). Feierabend further reports that, where students receive Gordon's 
approach to music instruction, which includes singing and rhythmic move- 
ment from ages 5 to 9, audiation abilities appear to improve. Gordon 
believes, however, that audiation ability is innate and cannot be increased 
greater than the level with which the child is born. The increase in audia- 
tion scores in students from ages 5 to 9 who receive music instruction which 
includes singing and rhythmic movement experiences may be due to a par- 
tial return of the audiation ability that had atrophied from birth to age 5. 
Gordon concludes that the ability to audiate becomes stabilized at age 9. 
The arts have roots in the basic psyche of children and many other modes 
of human experience present alternate routes to the center of learning 
within the individual. 

Feierabend suggests that the implications of Gordon's findings place 
tremendous responsibility on the early childhood music educator. Gordon 
has developed a learning theory which suggests strategies for helping 
children develop to their full potential (Gordon, 1984), among which are 
the following suggestions for influencing tonal development in the 
preschool/kindergarten years: 



A. Play much recorded and/or live music 

□ use recordings with pleasant tone quality; 

□ use recordings without text, as the words distract the child from the 
music itself; 

□ use many recordings which will provide a variety of tempo and 
dynamic differences; 

□ allow children to listen to recordings they find enjoyable; and 

□ allow children to be attentive or nonattentive as they wish. 

B. Sing or hum to a child with a pleasant tone quality 

C. Encourage informal singing early 

□ never force a child to sing; 

□ do not correct mistakes in the early years; 

□ sung conversations encourage spontaneous singing; and 

□ encourage "a" response rather than u the" response. 

In addition, Gordon offers the following suggestions to influence 
rhythmic development in the early childhood years: 

A. Play much recorded and/or live music 

□ use a variety of recordings to provide contrasts in tempo and 
dynamics; and 

□ each individual recording should maintain a consistent tempo 
throughout. 

B. Develop a feeling of pulse that maintains a consistent tempo 



□ experience pulse with body movement; and 

□ experience pulse with rhythm instruments. 
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C. Encourage informal movement early 

□ provide opportunities to engage in large or small muscle movement 
with or without music; 

□ do not correct mistakes; 

□ encourage spontaneous movement with the use of rhythm instru- 
ments; and 

□ de-emphasize precise echo responses until after the child has 
emerged from the babble stage (period during which tonal and 
rhythmic attempts are made but not in a musical syntax under- 
standable by an adult). 



A clever and practical example of the use of music and mathematics 
developed by a classroom teacher consists of colored paper triangles, 
squares, circles and rectangles picked randomly from a box by a student. 
After naming the shape and color, the child may select the appropriately- 
shaped instrument from another box of matching instruments. A simple 
chalkboard, single-line score notated with triangles, circles, squares and 
other shapes grouped in repetitive patterns by children or teacher provides 
a left-right visual score for instrumental ensembles. The children discrim- 
inate visually and aurally as they "play" the score on their respective instru- 
ments while achieving the following mathematical, language arts and 
musical concepts: 

□ identify shapes and colors 

□ recognize sets visually and aurally 

□ identify missing elements visually and aurally 

□ recognize disparate elements visually and aurally 

□ recognize "more than" visually and in sound 

□ read symbols 

□ read left to right 

□ enjoy musical score reading 

□ enjoy musical performance 



(John Feierabend, 1988) 




Source: Connecticut State Department 
of Education. A Guide to Curriculum 
Development in the Arts. Hartford, CT: 
1981, p. 133 



Components of a Basic Music Program 
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Selected Music Competencies Appropriate 
for Kindergarten Children 

(Prepared by the Music Education Advisory Committee 
of the Connecticut State Department of Education) 



A. Singing 

□ match major and minor tonal patterns 

□ sing simple songs 

□ sing a repertoire of American and world songs 

B. Music symbols and notation 

□ indicate melodic shape by contour lines 

□ recognize high and low on a musical staff 

□ recognize left to right movement of musical notation 

□ recognize high and low in musical notation 

C. Rhythm 

□ maintain a steady pulse in performing simple music through duple 
and triple meters 

□ echo simple rhythm patterns (create speaking and dramatic com- 
positions using voice and word sounds; begin with children's own 
names) 

□ participate in large muscle rhythmic activity while singing 

□ demonstrate awareness of tempo change 

D. Listening 

□ differentiate high/low, loud/soft, fast/slow, short/long and musical 
timbres 

□ demonstrate perception of melodic phrasing 

□ demonstrate awareness of mood in music with appropriate 
response 

□ listen to music requiring active listening 

E. Creating music 

□ create simple compositions (make up melodies and words) 

□ improvise rhythmic accompaniments, answer short phrases 

□ choose environmental sounds for a group composition 

□ make up verses, words, to know melodies 

□ create original body movement to music 

□ dramatize and interpret in response to music and text 

□ select appropriate instruments for accompaniment 

F. Valuing music 

□ focus attention on music, participate in musical activities 

□ seek out musical pleasures 

□ listen attentively (listen to music to see how composers make music) 

□ discuss reactions to music 

□ be willing to participate in musical activities 
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G. Movement 

□ respond to music with appropriate body movement 

□ express contrast in music through movement 

□ demonstrate awareness of high/low, loud/soft, even/uneven, and 
tempo change in music through movement 

□ perform simple musical games and dances 

□ demonstrate simple rhythm patterns through movement 

H. Instruments 

□ name popular musical instruments 

□ recognize change of musical timbre 

□ play simole classroom rhythm instruments 

□ select appropriate instrumental timbres for simple accompaniment 
or dramatic effects 



Visual Arts 



The goals of visual art in the kindergarten are to guide children in: 

□ developing rich, creative and expressive imaginations; 

□ using basic art skills, such as drawing, painting, cutting and pasting, 
constructing, modeling, weaving and sewing; 

□ increasing visual vocabulary for communicating through visual sym- 
bols, signs and images; 

□ looking at and talking about works of art (in the original or in repro- 
duction); and 

□ using appropriate terms when identifying or talking about colors, 
types of art forms, art materials or works of art. 



Research: stages of growth 
in visual art 

Basic to all art is the ability to create visual symbols. These visualsymbols Basic to all art Is the ability to 
make up the visual vocabulary of the child, which represents the range of create visual symbols* 
images and symbols the child can use to communicate ideas, abstract con- 
cepts, feelings about people and things; and to depict physical objects, and 
to express emotions. A child's ability to draw visual images develops in a 
natural process from uncontrolled scribbling (IV2 to 2 l /2 years), through 
the controlled scribbling stage (2V2 to 3V2 years), and the "name of scrib- 
ble" stage (3V2 to 4V2 years). The name of scribble stage is important 
because it is here that children use their imaginations to give symbolic 
meaning to their visual configurations. 

The ability to give meaning to a set of visual symbols is a right brain func- 
tion It may either precede or accompany the child's ability to give mean- 
ing to a set of verbal symbols, i.e., the alphabet. Usually, children pass 
through the scribble stages before entering kindergarten. But the 
kindergarten teacher should be familiar with these stages in order to 
recognize them in the work of children who have not yet developed beyond 
them. These children may need more opportunities to go through earlier 
developmental scribbling stages. 
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Most kindergarten children are in the pre-schematic stage (4-7 years) 
in drawing and are looking for a schema or symbo!s for depicting people, 
things, events and ideas. They are still egocentric, cannot identify with 
others' points of view and demonstrate this through their use of symbols 
and emotional placement of figures which tend to float in space on the 
paper. As children become more socio-centric, they begin to line up their 
images at the lower edge of the paper. They also add a line (called a 
baseline), representing the ground or the floor at the bottom of the paper 
for the figures to siand on. During the pre-schematic stage, the child's 
schema for the human figure (which was a circle with arms and legs— a 
tadpole man— at the naming of scribble stage) fills out, receives a torso or 
body, and the arms and legs are given their correct location on the body. 
The self-images of children are very easily identified in their drawings of 
the human figure. They include those body parts which have meaning to 
them (are a part of their active knowledge), and omit those parts which 
do not have meaning to them. 

These stages of development in art have been researched and refined 
since they were first discovered in the child study movements of the 1890s. 
More recently they were refined by Lowenfeld in 1949 (Lowenfeld and Brit- 
tain, 1982), Kellogg in 1963 and Gardner in 1973. 



Basic art skill: drawing 

Drawing and writing are essentially the same basic skill. One differs from 
the other only in the nature of final configuration. Drawing leads to visual 
symbols; writing leads to verbal symbols. Except when doing calligraphy 
(an advanced skill), drawing has a more intricately controlled and refined 
line than do cursive writing and manuscript lettering. In this respect, any 
opportunities young children have for freehand drawing will strengthen 
their ability to do writing and lettering. 

Drawing and writing also differ in the way they are taught. Handwriting 
and lettering are taught by having the child copy or imitate precise 
Dra^)ir^ is taught by encouraging movements from alphabet charts. Drawing is taught by encouraging 
ch lldren to create their own visual children to create their own visual images as an expression of their imagina - 
images. tion and a representation of their natural art development. Each teaching 

method is appropriate for the symbol being learned. Art allows ambiguities 
in symbolism; writing does not. The methods for teaching either one can 
only hamper learning in the other, if they are used interchangeably. 

Motivation. Kindergarten teachers do not need to know how to draw, 
but they should know how to motivate children to draw. Motivating children 
to draw is similar to motivating children to write a composition or tell a story. 
It is done by asking them to recall specific details, actions and feelings about 
an event. In art motivations, this is called activating passive knowledge. 
In addition to asking children questions, teachers should act out with 
children the activity they wish children to draw. The same topic may be 
assigned to the whole class, but each child will draw uniquely, depending 
on ability. The egocentricitv of kindergarten children makes drawing about 
themselves excellent subject matter, and their own self-images and self- 
concepts are strengthened in doing so. Accordingly, every kindergarten 
should have a floor-length . . or so children can see themselves when they 
want to or use it for art motivations which include themselves. 

One of the most effective and least restrictive methods for motivating 
children to draw is popularly called the Lowenfeld Motivation. This is a pro- 
cess of having children (and the teacher along with them) act out what the 
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teacher wants them to draw in a picture. Children are asked to draw par- 
ticular body parts, types of action or human relationships, such as comb- 
ing hair (hair), going upstairs (legs bending), playing with a toy (relation- 
ship with toy), shopping with mother or father (parental relationship), etc. 

The main purposes for teaching or motivating children to draw are to 
strengthen their self-images and concepts about themselves and their envi- 
ronments and to develop drawing skills, artistic talents and abilities. The 
teacher activates a passive knowledge about these activities by asking them 
to recall visual details about how they comb their hair, brush their teeth 
or run up the steps at home. By recalling visual detail, children also exer- 
cise their visual memories and visual imagery. Such drawing activities help 
children grow out of the egocentric stage and into the socio-centric stage 
by encouraging them to relate to the events and people in the world around 
them. 

Materials. For drawing, children should use crayons and felt-tip markers. 
Pencils often cause children to cramp down, tighten up and draw outlines 
which they fill in. Pencils are associated with writing. If pencils are used, 
they should be large with soft lead. Pencils and black crayons allow children 
to be expressive without the use of color. Use either 12- by 18-inch or 18- 
by 24-inch paper (newsprint, brush manila). 



Bisic art skill: painting 

Children go through the same manipulative and experimental processes 
in learning to paint that they did in the scribble stages before drawing and 
writing. There stages are passed through more quickly since they already 
have mastered some of the psychomotor skills necessary for using tools 
(i.e., using crayons and pencils) when they apply them to painting and brush 
work. When working with paint children go through three phases: 

□ painting lines and shapes, mixing colors, putting colors next to each 
other and keeping open paper space; 

□ encountering the possibility of using representational figures for 
expression and emotion content (phase 2 configuration may be more 
like designs than figurative representation); and 

□ adding representational imagery in increasing complexity and 
organizing it logically in relation to the top, sides and bottom of the 
paper. 

After representational figures (phase 3) , children might paint the designs 
of phase 2, but it is a deliberate choice, not a regression. Between the ages 
of 5 and 6, they paint figures using geometrical shapes. As in drawing, they 
paint images along a baseline. To indicate interiors, they paint chairs and 
tables; to indicate exteriors, they add houses, trees, flowers, birds, etc. (See 
Smith, N., 1984.) 

Motivation. The Lowenfeld Motivation also can be used for painting. 
To encourage or motivate painting, simple questions about applying lines, 
combining colors, or shapes and lines may be sufficient. 

Materials. Painting is a more complex psychomotor skill than drawing. 
In drawing, a crayon is an extension of the hand. In painting, a brush is 
a tool which first must be dipped into paint before it makes its mark on the 
paper. Crayons can be put side by side without mixing, while paints can 
flow together to make unusual (and sometimes exciting) color changes. 



Drawing activities can help chil- 
dren grow out of the egocentric 
stage. 
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Stock Kindergarten Class* ooms with the Following: 

□ One brush for each color of paint: Brushes should have long 
handles and short (but at least 3 A-inch) bristles. (Let children 
move from color to color.) 

□ Poster tempera paints: bottles (not dry or powdered) , thick for 
texture and dispensed by syrup or squeeze-top bottles. Essen- 
tial colors are black, white and the primary colors of red, blue 
and yellow. Limit colors at first to primary colors. Add secon- 
dary colors next (orange, green, violet). Turquoise (blue- 
green) and magenta (red-violet) might be added from time 
to time. 

□ Watercolors: boxed sets of eight, with oval or whole (not half) , 
pans and size 7 or 8 brushes, one set for each student. 

□ Easels: free standing (18 by 24 inches), with clips for paper 
and trays for jars of paint and brushes. Provide several for 
spontaneous use and free choice of activity. 

□ Paper: use 18- by 24-inch newsprint, brush manila, 60-pound 
white, sheets of newspaper (classified pages), or rolls of white 
butcher, brown wrapping, craft or duplex paper for murals and 
the painting around students for life-size portraits. 

(Adapted from Smith, N., 1984) 



Basic art skill: modeling 
and constructing 

Sculpture is a process of carving and creating a three-dimensional image 
by subtracting (cutting away) from a form. Generally, sculpture is more 
advanced than kindergarten children can handle with ease. It requires sharp 
tools and utilizes a complex, analytical thinking process. For these reasons, 

Modeling and constructing are modeling and constructing are more appropriate for kindergarten children. 

more appropriate for kinder- Modeling in clay also exercises a child's ability to analyze and synthesize. 

garten children than sculpture. Constructing with paper, wood and cardboard provides synthesizing 

experiences. 

Modeling. When children first ercounter modeling clay, they experi- 
ment and manipulate it, pound it flat, roll it into snakes, snails, bracelets 
and little balls. They make bowls and put balls of fruit and bananas into 
them. They stretch the snakes out on the table and make pictures of houses 
and people. They pound some into cookies and draw faces into them with 
pencils. These all are phases similar to the scribble, naming of scribble and 
pre-schematic stages of drawing. The medium is different but the learn- 
ing process is the same. Children pass through these stages quickly, because 
they have already mastered some skills of control and concepts of sym- 
bols in drawing and painting. 

The purpose for modeling clay and construction work in kindergarten 
is to help children learn to think and visualize three-dimensionally. Drawing 
and painting are two-dimensional thinking processes. By using modeling 
clay, children also develop and refine their fine motor skills and tactile sense. 
Children who continue to make flat gingerbread or cookie people in clay 
and try to make them stand up are still thinking two-dimensionally. They 
should be given opportunities and motivations to stimulate their three- 
dimensional thinking, e.g., making winter scenes with snowmen. 
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Three approaches to modeling with clay. Given a ball of modeling 
clay, a child may use one of three approaches in working to make a human 
figure. First, the child may pull out the arms, legs and head but leave it as 
a single piece of clay, and use a pencil point to draw hair, poke in eyes and 
a nose or mouth. This is the analytical approach, with the child showing 
a mental orientation toward analyzing. In a second approach, the child may 
pull th? ball of clay apart, roll several balls of different sizes and several little 
pieces like worms, and then reassemble them into a body of arms, legs, 
and head. This is a synthetical approach, with the child showing mental 
orientation toward synthesizing. 

Neither approach is better than the other. Each demonstrates a specific All approaches to modeling with 
mode of thinking. The analytical approach is a left-brain orientation; the clay are appropriate for children. 
synthesizing approach is a right-brain orientation. Insistence by the child 
on doing one or the other may indicate a strong direction in that way of 
responding to various aspects of learning. The third approach is a com- 
bination of the analytical and the synthetical. Most children may pull out 
parts of the body and synthesize other parts, add faces, noses, etc. These 
two processes are part of a continuum, not a dichotomy, and should not 
be thought of in either/or terms. 

Motivation. Students might first be given modeling clay and asked to 
"see what you can do with it." By observing what children do with the clay, 
teachers can determine where they are developmentafly, in terms of three- 
dimensional thinking, and perhaps which mode of thinking they prefer. 
To encourage three-dimensional thinking, teachers might ask students to 
make the figures stand up. If they don't stand up, ask, "What do people 
need in order to stand up? Do they need strong legs? How can you make 
f he legs stronger?" For motivation, you might play Simon Says: "Simon 
Says, make a person standing up with hands on hips, without a brace in 
the back." A day or so after a drawing activity, teachers might have children 
model their drawings in clay. Suggested actions could be: "I am brushing 
my teeth, ...combing my hair, ...pledging the flag" (left, right-hand orien- 
tation, etc.) . In this way, each activity reinforces the other in helping children 
to learn body concepts. Teachers also might divide the children into groups 
and have them model figures playing a game of baseball, football or basket- 
ball. Figures can be arranged for a tabletop scene on pieces of 18- by 
24 inch newsprint. Large diagrams representing the baseball diamond, 
football field or basketball court might be drawn on the paper in crayon 
by the teacher. 

Constructions. Since images are made by adding to the original forms 
and shapes, modeling is a form of construction. Other construction 
activities, such as having children build a free form with folded, cut and 
curled paper which can stand up by itself, provide three-dimensional 
problem-solving activities. Such sculptural or architectural forms, without 
actually being representational, can prepare the child for solving problems 
related to architecture and sculpture in later grades. Children may glue, 
paste, staple or tape the figures on a base made of oaktag. Toothpicks and 
straws, with Styrofoam balls or Tinkertoys, etc., are also good construc- 
tion materials. 

Materials. Modeling clay is an oil-based clay. It hardens when cold, 
softens with warmth from the hands and can be used over and over again, 
making it economical. By reusing modeling clay, the emphasis is placed 
on the process rather than the product, because the product is rolled back 
into the ball for reuse. Unlike hardening or firing clay, which is water based, 
modeling clay does not dry out and cannot be fired in a kiln. Nevertheless, 
it prepares children for future use of drying and firing clay and more ad- 
vanced work. Play-doh, Plasticine and Plastilene are popular brands of 
modeling clay. Although Play-doh technically is not a modeling clay, it has 
similar properties and characteristics. Modeling clays for school use, such 
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as Plasticine and Plastilenc, come in one-pound boxes consisting of quarter- 
pound cubes. Each student could have one quarter-pound ball of model- 
ing clay and keep it in a half-pint milk carton for free choice use. Additional 
balls of modeling clay can be stored in a covered bucket. 

Modeling clay comes in several colors and children might use the dif- 
ferent colors for indicating clothes, buttons, flowers, etc. When mixed 
together, the colors look less attractive than modeling cla^ of one color. 
But when limited to primary colors, this approach provides a : * lor-mixing 
experience. The modeling clays mentioned here hav* ingredients which 
prevent the spread of germs when used over and ovet jy different children, 
and they also are nontoxic. 



Basic art skill: looking at 
and talking about ar: 

Looking at and talking about art The first steps in art history and art criticism can begin in the kindergarten 
are the first steps in art history by having children look at and talk about works of art or art reproduc- 
and art criticism. tions. Avt works, art prints and art reproductions have an advantage over 

slides and filmstnps at the kindergarten level. They can be looked at over 
and over again and children can develop a frendship with them. Most 
advanced concepts of art criticism and art histcy can be tau jht later from 
the same works of art. 

The subject matter for art reproductions may be children, adults, families, 
people at work or play or with pets, animals, geometrical shapes and 
designs (abstract, nonobjective art) , scenes or everyday activities in the pre- 
sent and the past or subjects related to other areas being taught. School 
art reproduction programs usually feature commentary or materials to assist 
teachers in talking about works of art or preparing questions for students. 
Art reproductions have on them the name of the artist and picture, the dates 
of the artist's life and usually where the original work is located. It may be 
useful when preparing or mounting art reproductions to attach a sheet of 
paper with that information, together with suggested questions or specific 
purposes for using that particular work. Kindergarten teachers do not need 
to know a lot about art and art history to teach children to look at works 
of art, but it helps to know something about the particular objects they 
choose to talk about. 

Motivation. To introduce students to a work of art first bring them and 
the art work (or reproduction) close together. Let them see it, leel it or smell 
it, if necessary. Sit at their level. Have them sit around you and move the 
art work toward them or from side to side so all can see it as you get them 
to talk about it. The secret of getting children interested in art is to have 
them talk about it by asking open-ended questions. Let them find the 
answers or argue and explore what they see or think they see. If the teacher 
wants to deal with certain aspects of the work, information can be given 
at an appropriate point in the discussion. Open-ended or divergent ques- 
tions (those that have many possible answers) are better than close-ended 
or convergent questions (those that have only one answer) for encourag- 
ing children to join in discussion. Two types of questions are good for 
starting discussion about a work of art or reproduction. The nondirected 
approach is a good opening and exercises a general visual perceptual abil- 
ity. It consist* of asking one question, as in a Socratic dialogue, in response 
to the various replies from the students and then asking more questions. 
Each time a question is asked, descriptive vocabularies and perception are 
clarified. 

For example: 
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Renoir: Girl With Watering Can 

Teacher: "What do you see in this painting?" 
Students: A girl. ..colors.. .flowers... 

Teacher: "Can you tell me about the girl or what the girl is 
doing?" 

Students: "She's holding a watering can. She's wearing a blue 
dress.." 

Teacher: "Can you describe the can?" (You choose which 
answer you want to respond to in terms of the direc- 
tion in which you want the dialogue to go. Continue 
this until all aspects of the picture you want to deal 
with have been covered.) 



The directed approach usually refers to a particular thing about the work 
of art. It may be used in relation to other topics you are studying or the 
purpose for which you chose that particular work. Directed questions help 
get the students to the point of the lesson more quickly than the non- 
directed approach. 

An example follows 



Edward Hicks: The Peaceable Kingdom 

Opening Question: "We have been studying domestic and wild 
animals. What does this painting show us about wild 
and domestic animals?" (Or more directed, "Which 
animals are domestic?") 

Students: The goat.. .the cow...the lamb... 

Teacher: "Which animals are wild?" 

Students: The lion...the tiger... that's a leopard... 

Teacher: "What do you notice about the wild animals?" 



This method of questioning can be used at any grade level. At times the 
teacher may want to tell the students something specific, but by this time 
they will be interested enough that the teacher need not do all the talking. 

Materials. Art reproductions are sold through various distributors and 
through planned school programs. Planned programs usually include 
groups of art reproductions under specific topics and subject matter and 
have suggestions for teaching. Large reproductions, or art prints, about 
20 or 22 by 28 inches, are standard. They can be purchased full color, on 
heavy paper, mounted on cardboard or laminated in plastic, depending 
on the publisher. 

School districts with drymount facilities have found it more economical 
to mount their own. Smaller reproductions about 10 by 12 by 15 inches 
also are available from companies. These sometimes are sold in sets with 
enough postcard-size reproductions of the same art works that each child 
can have his or her own to use. The methods for full class work described 
above favor the use of the larger size reproductions. 

Collage and montage. As art forms, the collage and montage have their 
origins in the modern art movementsof the early 20th century. The collage 
had its origins in cubism and the montage in surrealism^ They are, however, 
appropriate for kindergarten. 
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A collage (from the French words, u to paste") consists of a variety of 
materials, textures, fabrics and found objects that have been organized into 
a design, sometimes conveying a visual state or idea related to a particular 
theme. The materials can be glued, pasted, sewn, laced or otherwise 
secured to a background, e.g., cardboard or tag board. A montage is similar 
to a collage, but consists only of pictures and photographs. 

Making collages and montages gives children opportunities to explore 
materials and their relationships, to cut and shape and to experiment with 
methods of adhering various surfaces and materials together using paste, 
glue, needles and thread, staples, paper clips, yarns and hole punches for 
lacing, tape, etc. 

Collage and montage making also encourages children to use flexible 
and fluent mental processes, to delay decision making and to analyze 
interrelationships of textures, colors and shapes. To focus on these mental 
processes, students shouiu be encouraged to move their pieces around, 
add some, take some away and delay a decision until they are ready to 
paste or glue all the elements. Kindergarten children are very spontaneous. 
After they finish, teachers might discuss their designs and decisions with 
them. 

Puppets. Hand puppets are particularly appropriate for kindergarten 
children. Finger puppets and stick puppets might be made firs f followed 
by small brown paper bag puppets with faces cut from paper, or even sock 
hand puppets. The importance of puppetry is in using them to act out 
stories. A screen, a table or any sort of frame can be used to create a stage. 
Each child can name and give a puppet character, then join with two or 
three others to make up a story. 

Art and reading. Reading may be viewed as a generic term, as in being 
abo to read visual signs and symbols as well as verbal and numerical signs 
and symbols. Assisting children in learning to read and interpret visual signs, 
symbols or images, and increasing their visual vocabularies through art is 
as much a part of the reading program as is developing verbal reading skills. 
Their visual vocabularies should be expanded as they advance into the 
upper grades rather than allowed to atrophy through neglect. 
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Foreign languages are all around us, yet it is uncommon to see a section 
on foreign language learning in an early childhood program guide. Growing 
evidence indicates that learning another language and coming to under- 
stand other cultures should be of concern to parents and teachers of young 
children. Research shows that it is appropriate to offer such opportunities 
to kindergarten children and that these experiences may easily be inte- 
grated with other areas of learning. This chapter on foreign language 
learning is being presented as a critical area to consider and investigate fur- 
then Children are growing up in a society which bombards them with 
pictures, words, actions and ideas that are truly of an international nature. 

The ability to communicate in a language other than English is extremely The ability to communicate in a 
important for United States citizens. Success in today's world depends to language other than English is 
a great extent on our capacity to understand other cultures and our ability extremely important. 
to communicate with others in the world in their own languages. Several 
national reports have stated that our prosperity and security depend on 
the degree to which we can improve our competence in these areas: 
American business stands to lose markets to foreign competitors; our 
scholars and scientists do not have ready access to foreign research; 
international government affairs are conducted in partial or total ignorance 
of the thinking and behavioral patterns of other countries. Yet, foreign 
language learning generally is given a low priority in our public schools. 

If the understanding and skill which foreign language study can offer 
are critical for all U.S. citizens, all students should have a chance to develop 
them. A report to the U.S. secretary of education recommends: "Local 
school districts should provide every student with the opportunity to begin 
the study of a fou language in the earliest years of formal education 
and to continue study of the same language until a functionally useful level 
of measured proficiency has been achieved" (National Advisory Board on 
International Education Programs, 1984, p. 9). Since public school pro- 
grams in Connecticut begin with kindergarten, the seeds of foreign 
language learning should be sown at that level. 

Before proceeding with further suggestions about foreign language learn- 
ing, it may be appropriate to give some background information concern- 
ing the related fields of bilingual education and English for speakers of other 
languages. Contrary to popular usage, children in need of bilingual educa- 
tion are not bilingual. They are either non-English speakers or have a very 
limited command of English. In bilingual programs, children receive special 
help in learning English while some of their interaction with the teacher 
and other students takes place in their native language. Bilingual educa- 
tion, therefore, means learning through the medium of two languages. 
Most bilingual education programs in Connecticut do not try to maintain 
and improve a child's native language skill. The goal is to move the stu- 
dent as quickly as possible into an all-English mode of learning. 

English for speakers of other languages (ESOL) programs take little 
account c* a child's native language. Learners in groups studying ESOL 
often are from many language backgrounds and the teacher would find 
it impossible to communicate with the children in any common language 
other than English. However, a teacher skilled in providing instruction in 
English to children who do not already understand and speak it is an 
invaluable asset in accelerating the rate at which students will master the 
new language. It is interesting to note that both bilingual programs and 
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Penfield concluded that 'the 
mother's method 9 is a valuable 
language learning experience. 



programs of English for speakers of other languages reflect the general 
opinion that it is not important to preserve the native (foreign) language 
skill which students already have when they come to kindergarten to begin 
their schooling. 

Current research implications 

Research reported by neurosurgeon Wilder Penfield 20 years ago has not 
yet adequately influenced common educational practice in the United 
States. He asserted that a method of teaching a second language which 
involves teaching a child to understand and to use a few hundred words 
("the mother's method") is a valuable experience. "The mother's method 
of direct language teaching can be used for second languages but this 
should begin before the age of 6 or 8 if possible. When the uncommitted 
cortex is thus conditioned early, the individual becomes a better linguist; 
the child is better prepared for the long educational climb." (Penfield, 1965, 
p. 797) 

Another research area of great interest to program developers for early 
elementary grades concerns immersion education. In a total immersion 
program, native speakers of the majority language begin their formal 
education by receiving all instruction in a second language. This program 
was initiated in 1965 in St. Lambert, Canada, and all curriculum instruc- 
tion, beginning in kindergarten and continuing through "he primary grades, 
wa^ taught through French. The goals of the program were: 

□ to provide the participating children with functional competence in 
both written and spoken aspects of French; 

□ to promote and maintain normal levels of English language 
development; 

□ to ensure achievement in academic subjects commensurate with 
students' academic abilities and grade levels; and 

□ to instill in the children an understanding and appreciation of French 
Canadians, their language and culture without detracting in any way 
from the students' identity with and appreciation for English- 
Canadian culture. 

(Genef-e, 1984) 

Evaluation shows that the St. Lambert experiment worked. Children 
achieved high levels of proficiency, suffered no long-term deficit in 
academic achievement and expressed positive attitudes toward French 
speakers while maintaining a healthy self-identity and appreciation for their 
own linguistic and cultural membership. The positive results excited interest 
in U.S. communities and a survey in 1983 shows 12 major school districts 
from coast to coast involved in total or partial immersion programs. 
(Campbell, 1984) 

Results of these programs show consistently that children in immersion 
programs perform at least as well as children in regular programs in 
academic achievement. They also have a broader sociocultural perspec- 
tive of themselves and of representatives of at least one other ethnic group, 
make substantial progress toward acquisition of a foreign language and 
show some broader understanding and flexibility in linguistic performance. 

Given these research findings, what arc the implications for program 
planners at kindergarten and primary levels? First, the early years of school 
are the proper time to initiate the foreign language program. To catch the 
best time for exposing children to another language, we should start before 
age 6. Not only will this provide an opportunity for more children to 
develop language learning aptitude, but there is evidence children will 
develop a better sense of the nature of language. By beginning second 
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language study in kindergarten, there also is a chance to provide a suffi- 
cient number of hours of instruction in Grades K-12 for students to develop 
functional proficiency in speaking the language. Contrary to conventional 
wisdom, children who spend time studying a second language in the 
primary grades do not suffer a loss in other academic subjects, nor do they 
confuse the other language with their native language. 

The type of second language instruction which yields the most dramatic 
results is early total immersion. Programs in which children receive all 
instruction^ starting in kindergarten, via a second language have demon- 
strated that students will develop a solid beginning of mastery of the second 
language by Grade 6 and also will have assumed some positive attitudes 
toward another language and culture. Acceptance of the validity of another 
way of looking at life is the most crucial aspect of multicultural education. 

Although total immersion programs attract much Interest because of the 
results they demonstrate and because they are such a radical departure 
from the normal routine in U.S. public schools, partial immersion and long 
sequences incorporating short periods of foreign language learning experi- 
ences also yield valuable results. Foreign language instruction in Grades 
K-12 serves the national interest by increasing the number of people with 
proficiency in a second language and understanding of other cultures. It 
serves the interests of the children themselves by increasing their aptitudes 
for learning and by providing them with skills which will be marketable 
when they look for jobs. It is in everyone's interest to begin second language 
study in kindergarten and continue it throughout the child's formal 
schooling. 

Research has shown that young children who are learning two languages 
at once do not have serious problems in confusing the two. But more 
attention must be given to potential difficulties which could arise in a class- 
room where children are receiving instruction in the second language for 
just a small part of the day. The 4- or 5-year-old child will have little con- 
cept of what a foreign language is. To help the child establish an under- 
standing that different sets of sounds, words and rules are used 1.1 the 
second language, it is important that use of that language be identified with 
a certain person, a certain portion of the day or a certain area of the 
classroom. To identify and separate firmly the second language system, 
a combination of these practices may be desirable. 

Many teachers find it fascinating that children of kindergarten age learn 
foreign languages quickly. Since they learn what they hear, the language 
model presented by the teacher must be authentic and the instructional 
material chosen must present information which is culturally authentic. 
Young children do not have a "critical screen" which will assist them in 
detecting that their French teacher has a strong American accent or that 
the picture of an American loaf of bread which the teacher has labeled as 
"pain" is really unrelated to the kind of long, cylindrical loaf of bread that 
they could see in France. Similarly, an American supermarket should not 
bear the title "supermercado," since the equivalent place in Spain looks 
very little like the U.S. version. It is critical that children be presented with 
accurate models of both language and culture. This has obvious implica- 
tions for the kindergarten teacher. If the teacher is not fluent in the language 
the children are learning, a specialist is needed to provide the actual 
language models. However, just as the teacher does not need tc be a vocal 
music specialist to lead children in singing, neither does he or she have 
to be a native speaker of a foreign language to assist children in practicing 
the language in songs, games, skits, etc. The kindergarten teacher, with 
practice, can learn a limited amount of material to use with the children 
between visits by a specials. It is important that the kindergarten teacher 
be a learner-participant in the foreign language lessons the children receive 
from the specialist. 



Time spent studying a second lan- 
guage does not cause loss in other 
academic subjects. 



Young children who are learning 
two languages at once do not 
have serious problems in confus- 
ing the two. 



The teacher should present 
authentic language models and 
instructional materials. 
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korelgn language instruction 
should be characterised by m uch 
more listening than speaking In 
the earliest years. 



A regular K-12 sequence of foreign language instruction should be 
characterized by much more listening than r peaking in the earliest years. 
Children's responses will be mostly in the form of actions. Active games 
like Simon Says which require that students demonstrate their understand- 
ing of the spoken word in the foreign language by their behavior are appro- 
priate. Any spoken responses should be of very limited length. As they 
advance in understanding over a year's study, the language teacher may 
expect them to follow directions which are more extensive. That is not to 
say children would be prohibited from trying to speak the language; they 
should be encouraged to experiment. Nor does this principle of teaching 
mostly listening comprehension mean children will not be taught to pro- 
nounce syllables and words; such activity will aid in understanding. 
However, children should not be forced to speak extensively during their 
kindergarten experience, nor should the development of speaking skill be 
a primary goal of instruction during this time. 



Suggested Activities for the 
Foreign Language and Kindergarten Teacher 



□ Foreign Language Teacher: 

— introduces salutations 

"Bonjour, la classe." 
"Bonjour, Pierre. 1 ' 

— if a customary handshake or action goes along with 
this greeting, the teacher acts it out with the children, 
greeting each one individually. 

— encourages children to repeat the salutation and to use 
it with one another. 

— uses hand puppets to further practice greeting the class 
and individuals. 

□ Kindergarten Teacher: 

— greets his or her class the next day with, "Bonjour, la 
classe." 

— adds, u Au revoir" at the end of the day. 

□ Foreign Language Teacher: 

— introduces colors in the same sequence in which the 
kindergarten teacher is introducing or reviewing them 
in English. 

— uses a balloon to introduce the name of the color in 
the foreign language. 

— as soon as the children have practiced saying the col- 
or, the teacher seats them in a circle to play 44 Balloon 
Rouge" (red balloon). Children pass the balloon to 
their left or rigi while singing (to any tune), "Ballon 
rouge, ballon rouge, Joli ballon rouge. Ballon rouge, 
ballon rouge, oil vas-tu?" 

— the child left holding the balloon gets to decide the 
direction (left or right) in which to pass the balloon and 
starts the next round of the same song. Once several 
colors are learned, this child may also choose a balbon 
of a different color. 
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□ Kindergarten Teacher: 

— may choose to play this with his or her class. 

— plays the game at recess with the children, providing 
balls of the appropriate colors. 

□ The foreign language teacher r xluce and prac- 
tice the following two activitie • i the children and the 
kindergarten teacher may do mem with the class on his 
or her own after the specialist has left: 

— game: "What's missing?" (Qu'est-ce qui manque?) 
This may be played with flash cards or numbers, col- 
ors, clothing, foods, animals or any foreign language 
vocabulary the teacher has already taught. The 
teacher should have flash cards lined up along the 
blackboard and tell children: "Cover your eyes!" then: 
"Look!" Then ask: "W! at*s missing?" (One lesponse 
per child.) The teacher should then take away one, 
some and eventually all of the flash cards. 

— tap a number: The teacher should ask for quiet and 
explain to the class that he or she (the teacher) is go- 
ing to tap a number. The teacher should then ask 
students to raise their hands when they know what 
number has been tapped. This activity can be varied 
by clapping a number, snapping a number, jumping 
or hopping a number and by having the dass "do" a 
number the teacher says. 

□ Foreign Language Teacher: 

— introduces simple holiday vocabulary for a day such 
as Thanksgiving in a foreign country where the 
language is spoken. There may be colors associated 
with the holiday, certain foods or perhaps short 
phrases which are characteristic of the celebration. 

□ Kindergarten Teacher: 

— fills in all of the content about the celebration of the 
holiday in the foreign country (customs, foods, etc.). 
This will be done in English. 



Learning a foreign language is a procedure that requires assistance from 
a teacher who is an expert in the field. If there is no specialist in place within 
the elementary school or school system, a parent or other resident of the 
community who is fluent in the language may link up with the kindergarten 
teacher to help. A retired teacher or a foreign language teacher from the 
secondary grades are among those who might be asked for assistance. The 
bottom line is that the kindergarten teacher and a foreign language resource 
person must work closely together, sharing and drawing upon their 
particular areas of expertise in order to: 

□ decide curriculum content and 

□ establish a comfort level for the kindergarten teacher when dealing 
with the foreign language. 



A parent or other community 
member who is fluent in the lan- 
guage may assist the kinder- 
garten teacher in providing 
language instruction. 
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A kindergarten teacher without the aid of a specialist should concen- 
trate on activities that are aimed at learning about foreign languages. The 
regular classroom teacher can provide visual and aural clues to other 
languages, expanding the child's awareness of other systems of com- 
munication (languages) and other ways of behaving (cultures) . The teacher 
with speakers of languages other than English in the classroom has a rich, 
built-in resource for such demonstrations. Periodicals produced in a foreign 
culture yield many examples of language and culture which are different 
from what many children experience at home. Video and audio tapes can 
serve as a source of songs and games in which children may participate 
as their counterparts would in a foreign country. All such activities can make 
a significant contribution toward preparing the child to begin learning a 
foreign language when the appropriate resources are provided by a board 
of education. 

The kindergarten teacher may make the most important contributione 
to the foreign language program by raising the level of consciousness of 
his or her students through enthusiasm, encouragement and participation, 
even when it can only be done in English. 

Foreign languages are fun. Children of kindergarten age may be the best 
demonstrators of the fun of language learning. They have no preconceived 
notions that it is hard. They accept new frames of reference for their thinking 
and behavior. They make learning a foreign language a joy for their 
teachers as jvell as for themselves. 
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Communicating Through 

Language Arts 

The ability to understand and use the spoken and written forms of language 
is crucial to learning in all other areas. Language ability affects not only 
intellectual development and academic achievement in other content 
areas, but the child's emotional and social development as well. It is, 
therefore, critical for children to develop speaking, listening, reading and 
writing skills. 

The process of acquiring spoken and written language starts long before 
children begin kindergarten and will continue throughout their lives. The 
kindergarten year is but one interval in a developmental sequence and the 
classroom is but one setting in which language learning occurs. Thus, the 
language arts experiences in kindergarten will be most successful and 
effective if they provide continuity with previous language acquisition and 
with language experiences at home. 

Because spoken and written language skills interact with and influence 
each other, the importance of integrating both in the kindergarten 
classroom cannot be overemphasized. However, since reading has become 
a major concern of parents and teachers of young children, in this chapter 
we will separate the language arts into their spoken and written forms. 

Oral communication: 
speaking and listening 

Several component* are involved in the skillful use of oral language. 
Children must acquire vocabulary by learning the words and phrases that 
stand tor the objects, actions, ideas and feelings they want to express. They 
must develop accurate, intelligible speech. They must learn syntax, the 
ability to speak in sentences according to the rules of the language. Prag- 
matics, the organization and expression of thoughts so that others can 
understand one's meaning, must also be mastered. Finally, children need 
to develop ease and confidence in communicating to a group. 

In addition, children must develop receptive language skills, the ability 
to listen and to comprehend what they hear. Beyond the physical ability 
to hear, children need to choose selectively from the sounds in the environ- 
ment Listening is influenced by factors such as motivation, context and 
the complexity of materials. 

The study of childen's language development spans a full century and 
reflects more general theories of learning. One theory of language acquisi- 
tion is based upon behaviorist principles. According to this theory, language 
develops through the processes of selective reinforcement and imitation. 
Adults in the child's environment provide reinforcement of the child's 
approximations of sounds that are part of the native language. Language 
forms are learned through imitating sentences. Although this theory is 
logical, it cannot explain the characteristics of children's language that 
linguists have observed. For example, children often overgeneralize 
language rules, creating forms not heard or reinforced in their environment. 
Nevertheless, the behaviorist theories about language acquisition are the 
basis for many language programs in schools today. 

Over the last two decades, linguistic studies have given impetus and 
support to theories that view language learning from an interactionist 
perspective. The theories of Noam Chomsky and Eric Lenneberg, which 
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now are regarded as most valid, view language learning as a constructive 
process in which children create rules about language from what they have 
heard. Responses received allow refinement and elaboration of language. 
These theorists argue that children learn to talk beginning at birth, not 
through instruction in the usual sense, but rather by being immersed in an 
environment in which language is directed to them. The child formulates, 
tries out and revises ideas about the phonetic, semantic, syntactic and 
pragmatic systems experienced in the language environment. During the 
child's first six years, language emerges in discernible levels of develop- 
ment; the kindergarten child is an experienced language learner and user. 





Goals In Oral Language Learning 


1. 


Involve each child in speaking and listening activities. 


2. 


Develop a rich and varied speaking vocabulary. 


3. 


Enhance abilities in clear and complete expression. 


4. 


Provide varied opportunities to experience language. 


c 

*j. 


Develop listening skills. 


6. 


Enhance self-esteem while meeting language-learning needs. 


7. 


Foster aptitudes for language learning. 



Research, implications and recommended practices. In the pages 
that follow, we will consider seven major principles of oral language learn- 
ing derived from current research, including the implications of these 
principles for early childhood education and samples of recommended 
practices. 



Principle 1 

Goal 

Examples 

Implication 
Recommendations 



Language develops in a context of meaningful, personalized and natural 
communication. (3, 4, 7, 8) * 

To involve each child in speaking and listening experiences. 

□ Each day, Richard excitedly tells his teacher about his walk to school. 

□ Mike quietly holds a new Matchbox car in his hand until his teacher 
notices it. Then, in response to her interest, he begins to tell her about it. 

Conversations between teacher and child and between children should be 
a priority in the kindergarten. 

□ Use the activity period when children are engaged in individual and 
small group play as a time to talk with children. 

□ Provide play experiences such as dramatic play, blocks and puppets 
which elicit talking among children. 

□ Be a good listener as well as a good talker. 



'References for this section on oral communication are given by numbers keyed 
to a reference list that appears on page 55. 
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Principk 2 

Goal 

Examples 



Implication 
Recommendations 



Principle 3 

Goal 

Examples 

Implication 

Recommendations 



Principle 4 

Goal 

Examples 



Between the ages of 1 and 6, children acquire new words at an average 
rate of four per day. Providing the words to describe what children are ex- 
periencing and correcting their labeling errors are effective ways of increas- 
ing vocabulary. (1, 3, 4, 7) 

To develop a rich and varied speaking vocabulary. 

□ As Sarah uses the water pump for the first tir^e, her teacher tells her 
its name and they talk about the way the water fills the pump and 
gushes out in spurts. 

□ "I put it over there!" explains Steve to his friend Joshua. "Can you tell 
Joshua where you put the paint brush?" encourages his teacher. "Did 
you put u ^ext to the sink or on the easel?" 

Teachers should provide accurate words to extend children's abilities to ex- 
press their experiences and meanings. 

□ Provide a mystery box containing objects which children can describe 
and identify. 

□ Make picture books based on a category by labeling pictures found in 
magazines. 

□ Take field trips around the school, neighborhood or more distant places 
and provide related special vocabulary as you talk with the children. 

□ Discuss snack foods using precise terms such as fresh or canned pears. 

□ Sing songs such as "The Wheels on the Bus" in which children can 
substitute words. 

□ Talk about any unusual words and ask children to give other words with 
similar meanings as you read to them. 

Children's grammatical errors are due to the overgeneralization of rules. 
There are only certain periods in development in which the child is sensitive 
to discrepancies between what they say and the correct form. (1, 3, 4, 7) 

To enhance children's abilities to express themselves clearly and completely. 

□ ' . joed to the park with my brother!" Lara shares at group time. 

□ "We have four new mouses in the cage!" exclaims Manuel. 

Children need to hear correct language forms, but immediate correction 
of their errors is usually not effective. 

□ Expose children tc mature language forms through informal conver- 
sation, stories and songs. 

□ Repeat a child's incorrect sentence in question or statement form, using 
the correct form. Use a conversational tone and vocally stress the cor- 
rect form. If the child says, "I goed to the library," respond with, "Oh, 
you went to the library? The library has b me new books." 

Richness and variety in the language the child hears produce the greatest 
language gains. (1, 3, 4) 

To provide varied opportunities to experience language. 

□ The entire class joins in as the teacher reads the refrain: "Hundreds 
of cats, thousands of cats, millions and billions and trillions of cats." 

□ As they spread the finger paint around their papers, the children talk 
with each other about how it looks and feels. 

(Principle 4 continued on next page) 
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Principle 4 (continued) 

Implication Children should hear language in varied and enriched forms. 

Recommendations □ Talk with children as they play, exp ending on the content as well as 

the form of their sentences. For example, in dramatic play a child might 
say, "Eat!" while the teacher may respond, "It's time to eat dinner. That 
turkey smells delicious!" 
□ Use poetry, music, riddles, books and storytelling to expose children 
to a variety of language forms. 



Principle 5 

Goal 
Examples 

Implication 
Recommendations 



Principle 6 
Goal 
Examples 



Implication 



Recommendations 



Levels of lisk .ung have been classified as marginal, appreciative, attentive 
and analytical. (6} 

To develop children's listening skills. 

□ Samantha listens intently as Luke explains how to work the walkie- 
talkies in their pretend spaceship. 

□ Nicholas sways gently from side to side as he listens to a recording of 
"Peter and the Wolf." 

Children need listening expenences for different purposes and with varying 
de^ :es of depth. 

□ Occasionally call attention to background sounds. 

□ Provide background music during some activities. 

□ Encourage children to ask questions as they listen. 

□ Give children a purpose for listening; something specific to listen for. 

□ Ask children to identify sounds outdoors or on tapes. 

□ Have children duplicate a pattern of claps or drum beats. 

□ Have children match containers which sound the same when shaken. 

□ Play Simon Says. 

□ Follow up stories and songs with questions about the content. 

□ Give a sequence of three directions for children to follow. 

Children bring to sr' ool lanpuage differences based on individual develop- 
ment, culture and dialects and/or languages other than English. (3, 5) 

To enhance children's self-esteem while meeting their language-learning 
needs. 

□ As Maria helps the teacher to make tacos for a snack, they talk about 
the Spanish and English names for the ingredients. 

□ Jed is not self-conscious about dramatizing the part of the Gingerbread 
Man, even though he substitutes a W sound for an R sound in his 
speech. "Run, run, as fast as you can. You can't catch me, I'm the 
Gingerbread Man!" he shouts. 

Children need to develop their abilities to understand and use standard 
English in a context of respect for their present language and their total 
development. 

□ Provide experiences with standard English within a total developmental 
and interactive program. 

□ Develop bilingual and bicultural programs to foster positive self-concept 
and language development by focusing on the child's first language 
while providing exposure to English. 
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Principle 7 



Young children who have been immersed in a second language progress 
substantially in acquiring the new language while maintaining proficiency 
in English and academic achievement. (2) 



Goal 



To foster childrer's apti+udes for language learning. 



Examples 



□ 



Jill has learned to sing both "Frere Jacques" in French and "Are You 
Sleeping? 11 in English. 

Elena and Sally count out the cups for a snack in English and the 
napkins in Spanish. 



□ 



Implication 



Kindergarten children can benefit from systematic exposure to & foreign 
language. 



Recommendation 



□ Provide children with partial immersion or short periods of daily 



instruction in a second language. 



Emerging literacy: 
reading and writing 

The issue of reading in the kindergarten might be considered the new "great 
debate" in reading education, second only to the phonics versus sight words 
controversy of the 1960s. Increasingly, parents and some educators expect 
that systematic reading instruction will begin in kindergarten. As learning 
experiences have increased through "Sesame Street," prekindergarten pro- 
grams and experiences at home, more children have been introduced to 
some aspects of reading before kindergarten. The question of whether or 
not to include reading in kindergarten is no longer the issue. The ques- 
tion is: What kind of appropriate reading experiences should be provided? 

The move to include reading instruction in kindergarten suffers from 
several flaws in the beliefs underlying the typical program. It has been 
assumed incorrectly that: 

□ general readiness skills, such as the abiliiy to cut on a line, are pre- 
requisite to real reading; 

□ young children learn the same way older children do; 

□ reading occurs only when a child can decode unfamiliar words or 
recognize whole words in unfamiliar contexts; 

□ commercially-published programs and m? trials for kindergartners 
are based upon sound research about how young children learn to 
read; and 

□ facility with reading must precede writing. 

Practices based on such mistaken notions about reading and young 
children are of concern to many early childhood and reading educators. 
In a joint statement about present practices in pre-first grade reading 
instruction, the following education groups presented their concerns: 

• Association for Supervision and Curriculum Developmei.- 

• International Reading Association 

• National Association for the Education of Young Children 

• National Association of Elementary School Principals 

• National Council of Teachers of English 
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The concerns of these professionals are: 

□ Many pre-first grade children are subjected to rigid, formal pre- 
reading programs with inappropriate expectations and experiences 
for their levels of develeoment. 

□ Little attention is given to individual development or individual learn- 
ing styles. 

□ The pressures of accelerated programs do not allow children to be 
risk-takers as they experiment with language and internalize concepts 
about how language operates. 

□ Too much attention is focused upon isolated skid development or 
abstract parts of the reading process, rather than upon the integra- 
tion of oral language, writing and listening with reading. 

□ Too little attention is placed upon reading for pleasure; therefore, 
children often do not associate reading with enjoyment. 

□ Decisions related to reading programs often are based on political 
and economic considerations rather than on knowledge of how 
young children learn. 

□ The pressure to achieve high scores on standardized tests that fre- 
quently are not appropriate for the kindergarten child has resulted 
in changes in the content of the programs. Program content often 
does not attend to the child's social, emotional and intellectual devel- 
opment. Consequently, inappropriate activities that deny curiosity, 
critical thinking and creative expression occur all too frequently. Such 
activities foster negative attitudes toward communication skill 
activities. 

□ As a result of declining enrollments and reduction in staff, individuals 
who have little or no knowledge of early childhood education some- 
times are assigned to teach young children. Such teachers often 
select inappropriate methodologies. 

□ Teachers of pre-first graders who are conducting individualized pro- 
grams wit! out depending upon commerc <i readers and v. or! jooks 
need tc aiticulate for parents and other members of the public what 
they ore doing and why. 

William Teale suggests that recent research has "prompted a reformula- 
tion of certain tradifonal beliefs about concepts such as reading readiness 
and about the types of preschool experiences which foster independent 
reading and writing abilities in the child. 1 ' (33) * Recent research in reading 
is consistent with research in language acquisition and with the interac- 
tionist view of learning. Current perspectives on how children become 
literate stress the holistic nature of language in both written and spoken 
forms. No' only do spoken language abilities impact upon success with 
reading and writing, but the processes of acquiring literacy appear to be 
similar to the processes of acquiring verbal language. The research and 
theories of psycholinguists such as Caroi Chomsky, Frank Smith, Kenneth 
and Yetta Goodman, Carol Read and Donald Graves indicate that children 
leam langauge, both in verbal and written forms, by constructing rules and 
relationships from within, rather than absorbing them from without. 
Children's interactions with readers and writers in a literate environment, 
therefore, provide the opportunities for children to formulate, try out and 
revise their ideas about written language, much as verbal interactions allow 
the young child to construct the rules of spoken language. 



* References for this section on reading and writing are given by numbers keyed to 
a reference list thai begins on page 55. 
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One method which is especially conducive to literacy learning is the 
language experience approach to reading. With this, children's individual 
and group dictations and the texts of familiar books, poems, rhymes and 
song$ are used for specific skills as well as the broader purposes of printed 
language. Through the language experience approach, the functions of 
written language, the relationship between oral and written language and 
the relationship between written language and meaning, «iong with letter 
and word recognition and letter-sound correspondence, can be learned. 
The Commission on Reading recommends that "from the very beginning 
children should be given all of the elements necessary for constructing 
meaning. This is important because reading at this early level is a new enter- 
prise and children must be made aware that reading is always directed 
toward meaning ." (8) The language experience approach can provide 
children with these elements: familiar language patterns, familiar words, 
personally relevant content, association with real life experiences and letter- 
sound relationships. In contrast, the workbook-based programs often used 
in \ indergarten reading programs usually focus on only one or two of these 
elements, particularly letter-sound relationships. 

In summary, the teaching of reading and writing in kindergarten is best 
approached as a process of fostering children's emerging literacy. Ex- 
periences in a literate classroom environment, i.e., involving children in ihe 
exploration and discovery of written language, can make literacy learning 
a meaningful and exciting process with long-term benefits. 



Goals In Teaching Emerging Literacy 

1. Recognize and utilize previous written language 
experiences. 

2. Approach literacy as a developmental process. 

3. Accept literacy attempts as appropriate for that child and 



4. Foster each child's written language formulation and 
n edification. 

5. Help children understand the functions of reading and 
writing. 

6. Involve children in meaningful reading ano writing 
experiences. 

7. Build oral language as a foundation for literacy reading. 

8. Provide an individualized literacy urogram 

9. Provide access to literacy through reading and writing 
experiences. 

10. Use children's literature to develop enjoyment in reading 
and writing. 

11. Strengthen the kindergarten teacl er's expertise in 
language arts. 



time. 
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Description of a Developmental!)? 
Appropriate Kindergarten Reading Program 



1 . Young children If am through experiences that provide for 
all of the developmental needs— physical, socio- 
emotional, as well as intellectual. 

2. \bung children learn through self-selected activities while 
participating in a variety of centers which are interesting 
and i leaningful to them. (Learning centers include: socio- 
dramatic, block, science, math, manipulatives, listening, 
reading, writing, art, music and construction.) 

3. Young children are encouraged to talk about their ex- 
periences with other children and adults in the classroom. 

4. Young children are involved in a variety of psychomotor 
experiences including music, rhythms, movement, large 
and small motor manipulatives and outdoor activity. 

5. Young children are provided with m ny opportunities to 
interact in meaningful print contexts: listening to stories, 
participate lg in shared book experiences, making 
languaj*^ experience stories and books, developing key 
word v jcabularies, reading classroom labels and using 
print in the various learning centers. 

From "Developmental^ Appropriate Kindergarten 
Reading Programs: A Position Statement" by 
Janet Black, Margaret Puckett, Anne Haws, Kay 
Moberg and Libby Vernon. Texas Association for 
the Education of Young Children, 1986. Used with 
permission. 
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Description of a Developmental!)? 
inappropriate Kindergarten Reading Program 



1 . Formal kindergarten reading programs usually focus upon 
whole group instruction in visual-motor and phonics 
lessons with commercially prepared workbooks and ditto 
sheets. 

2. Formal kindergarten reading programs usually include 
reading instruction in a basal reading series. This process 
frequently involves the learning of rules with emphasis up- 
on the form rather than the meaning of written language. 

3. A formal kindergarten reading program often requires 
children to sit for inappropriately long blocks of time in 
teacher-directed activities with overemphasis upon table 
work and fine motor skills. 

4. A formal kindergarten reading program focuses upon 
isolated skill-oriented experiences which include repeti- 
tion and memorization. 

From "Developmental^ Appropriate Kindergarten 
Reading Programs: A Position Statement" by 
Janet Black, Margaret Puckett, Anne Haws, Kay 
Moberg and Llbby Vernon. Texas Association for 
the Education of \bung Children, 1986. Used with 
permission 
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Research, implications and recommended practices. Major principles 
in teaching the process of emerging literacy, including the implications of 
these principles and samples of recommended practices, follow. The prin- 
ciples and some additional information that appears here are adapted from 
"Developmentally Appropriate Kindergarten Reading Programs: A Posi- 
tion Statement" by Janet Black, Margaret Puckett, Anne Haws, Kay 
Moberg and Libby Vernon (Texas Association for the Education of Young 
Chiloren, 1986). Used with permission. 



Early development of the knowledge required for reading 
comes from experience talking and learning about the world 
and talking and learning about written language. 

Commission on Reading (8) * 



Principle 1 

Goal 

Examples 

Implication 
Recommendations 



Children begin to learn to read and write long before kindergarten. (2, 5, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 29, 31, 32) • 

To recognize and utilize children's previous experiences with written 
language. 

□ Children as young as 2 recognize the trade names Coke, McDonald's, 
and K-Mart. 

□ Two- and three-year-olds write. One child puts two dots on his paper 
and proudly announces, " That says my name." 

Teachers and parents need to be aware of the young child's early interest 
in reading and writing. Adults should acknowledge and encourage inis 
emerging literacy. 

□ Encourage children to pursue their writing interests through dramatic 
play, a writing center or taking dictation. 

□ Provide opportunities for children to read familiar signs and logos in 
dramatic play settings. 

□ Encourage children to read favorite books (which they have memor- 
ized) to each other or into a tape recorder. 

□ Recognize thr.t readiness for a particular reading activity is a function 
of experiences with literacy, not of age or general developmental 
characteristics such as having the ability to skip or cut on a line. 



* References for this section on reading and writing are given by numbers keyed 
to a reference list that begins on page 55. 
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Parents play roles of inestimable Importance in laying the 
foundation for learning to read. A parent is a child's first tutor 
in unraveling the fascinating puzzle of written language. 

Commission on Reading 



Principle 2 
Goal 

Examples 
Implication 



Recommendations 



Young children's reading and writing behaviors are different from those of 
older children and adults. Young children work out logical but nonconven- 
tional solutions in their reading and writing. (2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 26, 30, 31, 32, 33) 

To approach literacy as a developmental process which takes various forms 
at various stages. 

□ Young children invent spelling. "I Iv u." (I love you.) 

□ Five-year-old Jay reads, "Jay," "Jessica" and "Justin" all as "Jay" 
because they all begin with J. 

Teachers and parents should not impose adult standards of reading and 
writing upon young children. Children's efforts should be recognized and 
accepted as part of a developmental sequence. Young children need the 
same support and encouragement in literacy development as they received 
when they learned to walk and talk. 

□ Encourage children to attempt their own spelling of messages and ac- 
cept their products. 

□ Encourage children to read books by themselves and accept their 
memorized or constructed versions. 

□ Provide feedback to children about their nonconventional productions 
in a positive way when they seem open to suggestion: "I can read your 
word. You spelled it like it sounds. This is how your word would be 
spelled in a book." 



A parent is the child's one enduring source of faith that some- 
how, sooner or later, he or she will become a good reader. 

Commission on Reading 



Principle 3 Young children develop conventional reading and writing behaviors over 

a period of years. (2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 26, 
30, 31, 32, 33) 

Goal To accept children's literacy attempts as being appropriate for that child at 

that time. 

Examples □ Gradually, children discover that "Jay," "Jessica" and "Justin" do not 

all say the same thing. 
□ Over a period of time children will change "I Iv u ." to "I love you." 

(Principle 3 continued on next page) 
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Principle 3 (continued) 



Implication 



Recommendations 



Adults must allow children time to develop competencies in reading and 
writing. Young children's approximations are developmentally appropriate 
behaviors. In learning to read and write, it takes time and experiences for 
conventional forms to evolve. 

□ Kindergartners should be provided with individualized literacy ex- 
periences that begin with their present competency and allow them to 
extend understandings and skills at their own paces. 

□ Continuity in literacy experiencesbetween the preschool, kindergarten 
and first grade S3ttings should be maintained. 

□ Save samples of children's writing and reading (on tape) to follow their 
progress. 



Even young children often see the futility of doing workbook 
page after workbook page. As one boy, age 6, said, There! 
I didn't understand that, but I got it done" 

Commission on Reading 



Principle 4 

Goal 

Examples 

Implication 

Recommendations 



Young children are active constructors and not passive receivers of reading 
and writing knowledge. (2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 

To foster each child's formulation and modification of ideas about written 
language. 

□ Five-yer ;-old Joanie recognizes the word "tarantula" because she saw 
one at the zoo, talked about it, drew it and wrote a story about it. 

□ Kenny announces that Monday and March both "look the same here," 
pointing to the two Ms in the calendar words. 

Adults should provide children with opportunities to actively use their 
developing knowledge about reading and writing. Isolated skill activites 
emphasize passive learning. Young children do not learn best with quiet, 
paper and pencil, teacher-directed activities. 



□ 



□ 



Link real-life experiences with opportunities to read and write about 

them, such as making books about a field trip. 

In place of workbooks and skill sheets, provide experiences with whole 

written language and develop skills through a language experience 

approach. 
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The best way to get children to refine and extend their knowl- 
edge of letter-sound correspondences Is through repeated 
opportunities to read. 
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Principle 5 

Goal 

Examples 

Implication 
Recommendations 



Young children learn about reading and writing by participating in and 
observing literacy experiences that people use for real-life purposes. (2, 
4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32) 

To help children understand the functions of reading and writing in dally lire. 

□ Daniel encloses pictures and messages for his grandmother with his 
mother's letters. 

□ Roberto reads the class name list to the other kindergarten children 
so his teacher can record the day's attendance. 

Young children need to have literacy experiences which are based on real- 
life activities. Social interaction is important because it surrounds the 
reading and writing experience that makes literacy "take" in the child. 

□ Inc'ide children in daily routines involving written language, such as 
taking attendance, signing up for activity centers, finding the date on 
the calendar and assigning daily helpers. 

□ Help children to write messages needed for practical purposes, such 
as a sign attached to a block building that reads, "Please leave my 
building up." 

□ Record thank-you notes for Weld trips, classroom volunteers or holi- 
day parties that the children dictate. 

□ Include props in dramatic play that incorporate written language in a 
practical way, such as a class telephone directory in the "house," menus 
in the "restaurant" or sale signs in the "grocery store.' 



From the very beginning, children should be given all of the 
elements necessary for constructing meaning. This is impor- 
tant because reading at this early level is a new enterprise and 
children must be made aware that reading is always directed 
toward meaning. 

Commission cn Reading 



Principle 6 Children learn about the form of written language through using it in mean- 

ingful contexts. (2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 29, 
30, 31, 32) 

Goal To involve children in meaningful experiences with reading and writing. 



(Principle 6 continued on next page) 
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Principle 6 (continued) 
Examples 

Implication 



Recommendations 



□ Jessica informs 5-year-old Jay that "Jessica" says her name, not his. 

□ Joanie can find the word "tarantula" in her ;?3-word story. 

If children are provided with opportunities to read and write with an em- 
phasis on finding meaning, knowledge about the form of written language 
will emerge naturally. Demanding that young children control all aspects 
of written language, such as correct grammar, punctuation and spelling, 
overwhelms children when they attempt to write. Similarly, demanding 
that beginning readers correct all errors, including high-quality errors which 
preserve the meaning of the text, makes reading tedious and disfluent. 

□ Help children to understand a problem when their reading and writing 
strategies don't work. 

□ Encourage children to talk together about written language they pro- 
duce or find around them. 

□ Help children to evaluate their notions about written language i: \ light 
of conventional writing and reading they observe. 



The way in which parents talk to their children about an ex- 
perience influences what knowledge the children will gain from 
the experience and their later ability to draw on the knowledge 
when reading. 
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Principle 7 

Goal 

Examples 



Implication 



Children need to have many varied oral language experiences in the 
classroom if they are to develop into competent readers and writers. (11, 
12, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 

To build children's oral language as a foundation for literacy learning. 

□ Kate has no problem comprehending the basal reader stories in first 
grade. Her dramatic play experiences in kindergarten helped her to 
internalize that plots have a beginning, a middle and an end. 

□ Jacob writes a story that is understood by his first grade audience. His 
kindergarten experience in learning to give all the background infor- 
mation during sharing time carries over into his writing behavior. 

Children need opportunities to further develop their verbal language 
abilities in kindergarten. Communication in a school setting requires skills 
different from those needed for communication at home. Children need 
to learn to adapt their expressive and receptive lancoiage to a different social 
context. 



Recommendations 



□ Provide expenences for children to dramatize familiar stories and roie 
play in dramatic olay and block areas. 

□ Encourage children to talk about out-of-school experiences. 

□ After activity time, ask children to share their projects and creations 
and describe sequentially what they did. 
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What the child who Is least ready for systematic reading 
Instruction needs most Is ample experience with oral and 
printed language, and early opportunities to begin to write. 
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Principle 8 



Goal 

Examples 



Implication 



Recommendations 



All children come w school with knowledge about reading and writing. 
However, this knowledge usually varies from child to child. Differences 
among children are related to previous literary experiences rather than age, 
socioeconomic status, sex, race or general developmental level. (13, 14, 
18, 19, 31, 33) 

To provide an individualized literacy program that recognizes each child's 
unique literacy development. 



□ 



□ 



Holly is the only child of university professors. There is a wide variety 
of reading and writing materials and experiences in her home. 
James comes from a large family with limited reading abilities and ex* 
periences. Books are a new experience for him. He can, however, read 
the names of many familiar products and logos. 



Teachers must observe to discover children's particular literacy skills and 
understandings. Then, teachers need to provide opportunities for children 
to develop broader competence in reading and writing. 

□ Use ongoing observations of children's literacy, not simply standardized 
readiness tests, to assess a child's current level of competence. 

□ Ensure that all children receive the most fundamental of literacy 
experiences by reading to them often and allowing them to experiment 
with writing materials. 

□ Help parents to understand the critical experiences necessary for 
reading success. 



Reading must be seen as part of a child's general language 
development and not as a discrete skill Isolated from listen- 
ing, speaking and writing. 
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Principle 9 Encouraging children to write in order to communicate helps them organize 

their thoughts and . ften precedes the reading process. Writing also 
facilitates the acquisition of specific skills such as letter-sound relationships. 
(2, 5, 8, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 30, 32) 

Goal To give children access to literacy through use of both reading and writing 

experiences. 



(Principle 9 continued on next page) 
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Principle 9 (continued) 



Examples 



Implication 



□ Five-year-old Maria has learned through her writing that there are 
.'•paces between words. 

□ Five-year-old Amanda writes from left to right and from the top of the 
page to the bottom in her journal. 

Adults need to encourage young children to do their own drawing and 
writing. 



Recommendations 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



Provide word lists relating to holidays or children's interests. 
Incorporate writing into dramatic play: doctors write prescriptions, 
waiters write meal orders, children write messages to mail at the post 
office. 

Provide children with individual journals to record their writing. 
Stimulate children's writing interests with new materials: markers, 
colored pencils, a picture dictionary, a typewriter, a word processor, 
letter stamps, envelopes and different shapes and sizes of paper. 
Encourage children to label their drawings, paintings and block 
constructions. 



The single most important activity for building the knowledge 
required for eventual success in reading is reading aloud to 
children. 
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Principle 10 

Goal 

Examples 



Implication 
Recommendations 



Literature plays an important part in helping children to develop into com- 
petent readers and writers. (9, 19, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33) 

To develop children's enjoyment of reading and writing through the ap- 
preciation of children's literature. 

□ Ben requests the assistant in the classroom to read the Cat in the Hat 
over and over. Later, Ben begins to read the story himself by remember- 
ing the repetitive phrases and reconstructing the story by using the pic- 
ture clues. 

□ Rebecca uses the pattern in "Brown Bear, Brown Bear, What Do You 
See?" to make her book, "Yellow Dog, Yellow Dog, What Do You 
Hear?" 

Teachers and parents should read to children every day. Children must 
hear and see written language so they can learn to read and write. 

□ Use parent volunteers or classroom assistants to read to children in- 
dividually or in small grouos. 

□ Encourage children to listen to favorite books over and over. 

□ Provide children with books and companion recordings. 
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Principle 10 (continued) 



□ Use Big Books and large print charts of songs and poems to provide 
larger groups of children with simultaneous visual and verbal 
experiences. 

□ Gather a collection of familiar and "predictable" books which children 
can begin to read after a few listenings. 

□ Guide parents in choosing appropriate, high-quality literature for their 
children through the school and public libraries, book clubs and school 
book fairs. 

(See further information about children's literature in the integrated cur- 
riculum section, Chapter 5 of Part I.) 



Teaching is a complex and demanding profession, more com- 
plex than medicine according to one scholar who has studied 
both professions. Thus, career-long opportunities for growth, 
renewal, and access to new information are essential. 
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Principle 11 
Goal 

Examples 



Implication 
Recommendations 



The typical undergraduate program in elementary education includes one 
course in the teaching of reading < nd a related course in the teaching of 
language arts. (1, 8) 

To strengthen the kindergarten teacher's expertise in the area of language 
arts. 



□ 



□ 



Ms. Smith depends heavily on a commercial reading program for her 
kindergarten because she has no background in teaching reading to 
young children. 

Mr. Jones refuses to teach reading in his kindergarten because he 
believes reading necessitates pushing children to do first grade work. 



Teachers need more comprehensive training in the language arts, including 
theories, research and methodology. 

□ Pre^rvice teachers should receive more extensive preparation in 
reading and stronger training in the practical aspects of teaching. 

□ Research and practice should be brought together in reading educa- 
tion courses. 

□ Special provisions should be made for supporting new teachers. 

□ School systems should ensure that teachers are kept up-to-date on 
language arts research and practice through professional development 
workshops and seminars, making professional journals available 4 
pi "'iding financial support for participation in conferences, workshops 
and college courses. 
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Summary: becoming literate 



Children learn about reading and writing by being immersed in a literate environment, rich in encounters with writ- 
tf n words. The process is similar to the way toddlers learn to speak by being surrounded by oral language. 



Ten Ways to Create a 
Literate Classroom Environment 

1. Read to children every day, individually and in small 
groups. 

2. Show children how familiar songs and rhymes look in 
print. 

3. Use print functionally in the classroom: label learning 
centers and storage containers, and refer to a class list 
of names. 

4. Incorporate print into children's dramatic play. 

5. Provide a comfortable, attractive book corner w ith books, 
story tapes, predictable books, pillows and stuffed 
animals. 

6. Make writing materials avalable to children: markers, 
pencils, assorted paper, letter stamps and a typewriter. 

7. Incorporate writing into child^n's dramatic play and 
block play. 

8. Invite children to dictate or try to write their own stories 
about their drawings and paintings. 

9. Write experience charts, daily newspapers and messages 
with the group. 

10. Be a reader and a writer in the eyes of the children. 
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The development of mathematical knowledge involves the discovery of 
relationships, many being constructed from physical observations. Mathe- 
matics provides us with a language and way of organizing information— 
we communicate about observations and organize data to solve problems. 

As children investigate the world around them, they construct and rein- 
vent mathematical knowledge. They use physical models to explore new 
relationships and to place relationships into the framework of knowledge 
already constructed. In order to help young children to develop logico- 
mathernatical thinking, we must provide an environment of appropriate 
physical materials, ask questions and design activities that encourage them 
to explore and to think. 

Cognitive theorists and researchers who have focused on early cnild- 
hood development in mathematics including Piaget, Bruner, Copeland, 
Skemp, Stern, Ginsburg and Kamii have demonstrated that young children 
observe relationships and develop logico-mathematica! knowledge while 
passing through a series of stages. Children progress through the stages 
moving from sensorimotor to preoperational, to concrete operational and 
finally, for most individuals, to the formal operational level. Children 
understand information at concrete, then pictorial and later at symbolic 
levels. 

The mathematics curriculum should build on the nature of childen's 
perceptions. There is an hierarchical order to the construction of mathe- 
matical concepts and related skills. This developmental sequence should 
be taken into account so that realistic program goals are developed and 
an appropriate sequence of instri ctional activity s is provided. Instead of 
encouraging the memorization o! facts, a developmental program 
emphasizes individual exploration of lr.aterials and allows children to 
discover patterns that help them to develop an understanding of 
mathematical concepts. 



Piagetian Stages Normally Represented in Kindergarten 



Thinking ruled 
by sensory 
perception 



Mental structures formed 
through trial and error 
In manipulating concrete 
objects 



Mental structures developed 
enough to be useful for 
problem solving with 
concrete objects 



Stage I 



Stage II 



Stage III 

7 years 



4 years 




5 years 





6 yearc 



Preoperational Thought 



Concrete Operational Thought 
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Piaget's Stages of Cognitive Development 


Sensorimotor 


Preoperational 


Concrete Operational 


Formal Operational 




K-l + 


1-4 + 




0-2 years 


2-7 years 


7-11 years 


12 years and on 


Instinctive, rela- 
tively rigid 
responses to 
physical 
surroundings 


Responses based on 
appearances as 
perceived through 
physical 
observations 

Prenumber 

Not aware of 
contradictions 

P A CHI 1 AictrskrtoA 

Counts 

Many have one- 
to-one 

correspondence 
Does not conserve 

number 
Compares mor?/less 
Uses one attribute 


Responses are to 
physical appearanjes 
and interpreted through 
trial and error to form 
simple logical processes 

Prenumber/ Number 

Conserves number 
Less easily distracted 

1 Tnrl a rctan rA c nai t / ill Viola 

unucisidnud pan/ wnuic 
Class inclusion 
Orders objects and 

classifies by one, 

later two, 

attributes 
Specifies amount 

more/less 


Generalizes rules and 
definitions in 
response to non- 
physical observations 



The mathematics curriculum 

The reassessment of mathematics curriculum objectives and the sequenc- 
ing of learning activities in elementary classrooms, particularly 'tindergarten 
classrooms, in accord with developmental mathematics theory points to 
the need to reorganize expectations and teaching strategies. Kindergarten 
students muot explore a variety of manipulative materials which provide 
opportunities for them to construct logico-mathematical knowledge. 

The primary goal of the mathematics curriculum is to develop mathe- 
matical thinking for problem solving. The formal elementary school cur- 
riculum may be described in terms of three major areas of mathematics: 
spatial relationships, data organization and numerical relationships. 
Problem-solving skills must be developed across all three. 



The Mathematics Curriculum Framework 

Spatial Data Numerical 

Relationships Organization Relationships 

Geometry Classification Number and 

Measurement Patterns counting 

Estimation Estimation strategies 

Graphing Comparison 
Estimation 
Computation 
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The kindergarten classroom should provide an environment in which 
children can freely explore a variety of materials. Activities should be open- 
ended so that children may draw on their previous experiences and build 
mathematical ideas. Children need to observe physical reality spatially: to 
locate, measure and estimate. They need to organize information: to sort, 
order, classify, pattern, graph and estimate. They need to quantify their 
observations: to count, compare, estimate and compute. The focus of the 
mathematics curriculum should not be limited to arithmetic. Early 
childhood mathematics programs must include opportunities for children 
to work in all three areas and to develop a full range of problem-solving 
skills using sensorimotor, perceptual and cognitive skills. 



Children's early Ideas about number 
and counting strategies 

The world is filled with numbers and with young children actively engaged 

in sorting out information about numbers. Much of the information they Much of the information children 
encounter comes to them as a language experience. Most children learn encounter comes to them as a 
to count by rote memorization without the aid of formal academic language experience. 
instruction. 

Rote counting involves learning each special number word in a particular 
order. Since the u list" seems never to end, children learn a rew words at 
a time. Although adults give them the social knowledge of the words and 
the sequence, many children observe a verbal pattern: "seventeen, eigh- 
teen, nineteen is 'like' seven, eight, ninef Children seek to limit the number 
of words they must memorize and adopt this verbal pattern as a way to 
deal efficiently with the long list of number names. Thus, children will often 
count: "Seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, tenteenf 

Children apply a pattern they have perceived to decrease the amount 
of memorization. When told the word "twenty" is the correct name for "ten- 
teen," children often count again, using the pattern through twenty-nine. 
Then they pause at each decade and wait to be supplied with the special 
new words "thirty," "forty," etc. Children enjoy the counting process and 
spontaneously count during play. 

Counting and cardinality. Children search fo: meaning but often think 
differently than adults about underlying concepts. Parents may assume that 
their kindergartner is advanced and good in mathematics because the child 
counts to 100 or says "5 + 3 = 8." Yet, closer investigation may reveal 
some surprising ideas about number concepts that the child has 
constructed. 

Consider, for example, the following: 

A child is given four candies and asked to count them. 




Child: "One, two, three, four" 

Adu!' "How many candies do you have?" 

Child: "Four!" 

Adult: "Good. Eat one. Now how many candies do you have?" 
Child: "Four." 

Adult: "How do you know that?" 

Child: "I ate one. Two, three and four are still there." 
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The child seems to understand that in order to find out how many can- 
dies there are, each object must be counted once and only once, and says 
the number words in the proper order. For this child, however, removing 
an object from the set does not change the n umber name used to tell how 
many The child has decided that each candy has a number name and that 
the word which matches the last-named candy also tells how many candies 
are in the pile. Thus when a candy (name) is removed, the last-named 
candy— in this case four— is still the word that tells how many, since the 
candy with name four remains. A child at this stane in number concept 
development might < so find it very surprising, if he places some objects 
in a row and counts from right to left and then recounts from left to right, 
that there are the same number of objects in the set no matter what the 
direction of counting. 

One-to-one correspondence. Children must establish the skill of match- 
ing one object to one number word to correctly count the number of objects 
in a set. They must also construct the idea that two sets have the same 
number of objects if the objects in one set can be matched one-to-one with 
the objects in the other set. An activity that permits us to observe a child's 
level of chinking is Piaget's diagnostic task for one-to-one correspondence. 

Plaue a row of five counting objects, spaced evenly apart, in front of the 
child. 




Then hand the child another set of objects, one that contain:- ^vo or three 
mere counters than the first. Ask the child to make another row that has 
the same number of objects as the first row. 

Some children will do this. 




Other children, however, will do this. 
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When questioned about their results, children who did not use a one- 
to-one matching strategy will explain that each row has the same number 
of objects (despite any variance in length) because: 

"Both rows are straight." 

"I used up all the counters you gave me." 

"They are the same things." 

Children at this stage of understanding number concepts need to, and 
will, develop more efficient counting strategies. Everyday activities at home 
and at school, such as counting and matching teacups to saucers, straws 
to milk cartons, napkins to spoons or pencils to students, provide 
experiences that help children develop the concep* of *w .o-one 
correspondence. 

Conservation of number. Children also must discover that the way ob- 
jects are arranged or rearranged does not determine how many are in the 
set. A diagnostic task to assess understanding of the conservation of 
number involves teachers observing and questioning children as they work 
with two sets of objects. 

Build a row of five counters in front of the child. 

8 8 8 8 8 

Ask the child to count them and tell you how many counters are in the 
row. If the child correctly states that there are five objects, ask the child to 
build another row that has the same number. 

$$$$$ 

3 3 3 3 3 

Ask the child how many objects are in each row. When it has been 
established that there are five counters in each row, spread out one row. 

3 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 3 

Now ask if there is the same number of counters in each row. 

Some children will state that there is the same rrimber and when ques- 
tioned, will explain: 

"Each row has the same number. You spread them out, but they could 
be put back," or 

"They're the same because you didn't put any more in (or you didn't 
take any away)." 

Other children, however, will claim there is not the same number in each 
row. These children may explain their response in various ways: 
"One row is shorter." 
"My row is taller." 
"I have more." 



Everyday activities at home and 
school help children develop the 
concept of one-to-one corre- 
spondence. 
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Children must relearnfor larger 
numbers what they have already 
discovered about smaller sets. 



Open-ended tasks allow children 
to think through their own 
strategies. 



Activities that require counting, matching and rearranging sets of objects 
are necessary for children to construct number concepts. These experi- 
ences begin with the manipulation of real objects and later are repeated 
at the pictorial level. Cognitive research has established that while all 
children proceed through the same stages, individual differences due to 
experience and other factors enable some children to reach later stages 
sooner inan others. 

Typically, children must relearn for larger numbers what they have 
already discovered about smaller sets. Diagnostic tasks juch as those above 
should be repeated as children begin to work with larger numbers. Children 
as young as 4 may understand one-to-one correspondence, while others 
as old as 9 may not understand conservation of number. 

As children develop efficient ways for counting and verifying the number 
of objects in sets, they will assign themselves new tasks. It does no good 
to tell the child how to do a task — children will do or say what we request, 
but without the understanding we think they have obtained. Rather, 
children should be given open-ended tasks which allow them to think 
through their own strategies while we observe, diagnosi and then plan new 
activities. 

Using number concepts to solve problems. Through activities at the 
concrete and later pictorial levels children develop visual imagery that aids 
in solving mathematical problems. Students at early stages of logico- 
mathematical understanding are easily distracted and often forget previous 
observations. 

Monica was shown two plates, one with three plastic frogs on it and 
another with five frogs. The plates were then hidden and two frogs were 
removed from th* pi te of five The plates were again shown to Monica. 

Monica: "Hey, wait ... There's one, two, three. It has three like this plate." 

Adult: "What happened?" 

Monica: "Some of those frogs are gone." 

Adult: "Oh?" 

Monica: "Yeah, there are three now, but not before." 
Adult: "How many were there?" 
Monica: "There w^s another here, and here (pointing)." 
Adult: "How many were there then?" 

Monica: "They must have fallen off (looking around at the floor)." 

Adult: "What woujd you need to fix this?" 

Monica: "Well, do you have the frogs?" 

Adult: (Gives Monica four plastic frogs.) 

Monica: (Puts all four onto the plate.) "There, I've fixed this." 

Monica has forgotten how many objects the plate needs to hold and is 
happy to take and use all the offered frog counters. 

Pictorial records assist children in reviewing their previous observations. 
As fine motor skills develop, children should draw pictures to record their 
observaf.ons. For example, if a child has rearranged five beans into two 
groups, he or she might draw a picture like this: 



Once the student can consistently record and interpret pictures, can 
match the number symbol to a set of objects and has the fine motor skills 
necessary to write numbers, he or she can complete the drawing by using 
numerals tc label each set. 
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Using pictures is a giant leap. Eventually children develop interest in the 
written symbols adults use and enjoy experiences matching numer 's to 
sets of objects and to pictures of objects. The shape of the numerals is 
another arbitrary piece of social knowledge that must be remembered. Fine 
motor skills must be fairly stronp before students can, without frustration, 
practice numeral formation. 

Young children gain information about mathematics first at the concrete 
level of operation. Concrete mathematics is informal and natural. Gener- 
ally, arithmetic is done by counting objects, and many children must touch 
the objects as they count. Later, children use finger counting for much the 
same reason. 

Counting on. An efficient counting strategy, useful when combining two 
sets or adding a quantity to a known set, is to start with the known number 
of objects in the first (or larger) set and then count on through the second 
set of objects to arrive at the total. A diagnostic task to assess student ability 
to use this strategy consists of watching as students combine two sets of 
counting objects. 

Give the child a set of about 10 counting objects, such as pennies. Ask 
the child to make a set of five pennies. Then ask the child to add to the 
set so that it has eight pennies. 

The child who builds the set of eight by starting over and counting from 
one to five and then six, seven, eight does not have the skill of counting on. 

Implications of diagnostic assessments for number concepts. Until 
a child consistently demonstrates understanding of one-to-one correspon- 
dence, conservation of number and counting on strategies, he or she does 
not hav \ a firm enough concept of number to understand fact sentences. 
Such a child cannot, even with concrete models, understc id the process 
of addition. Therefore, any activities that require a student to work at a sym- 
bolic lev J with addition facts are inappropriate. Hather than continue 
number work, time sho> !d be spent developing skills and concepts in the 
other areas of the mathematics curriculum. 



Children's early work - 
organizing Information 

Perhaps the most important activities for developing mathematical think- 
ing in young children involve sorting and classifying. The ability to see The ability to see similarities and 
similarities and differences precedes development of the ability to form and differences precedes the ability to 
use concepts. Much time in the kindergarten year should be devoted to form and use concepts* 
the free exploration and natural classification of collections of objects. Col- 
lections might consist of everyday objects such a* buttons, leaves, nuts, 
dried pasta, bottle caps or plastic bakery ana vegetable tabs. Children 
should be allowed to explore the material and then encouraged to sort the 
objects. 

Sorting. Early attempts to sort objects — buttons for example — often 
result in making many piles of buttons, sorted so that every detail matches 
so perfectly you could sew them onto a shirt front. Eventually, children 
begin to focus on particular attr^utes. Color is often the first attribute that 
draws their attention. The buttons are then sorted into piles by color aid ie. 
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Later, size or some other attribute may be discovered. The advanced sorter 
might make piles of large red buttons, small red buttons, large blue but- 
tons, small blue buttons, etc., indicating that he or she can identify and use 
two attributes to establish a new classification rule. 

Establishing rules for classification. Children flowed to sort with a 
minimum of direction will be free to investigate any physical attributes they 
perceive. If children are encouraged to discuss and compare the results 
of sorting tasks, they begin to verbalize rules for the sorting activity. Many 
kindergarten children, with a minimum of direction, can produce sets 
sorted by color, size or shape. Few children of this age abstract rales for 
sorting by more than one attribute. 

Patterning. Once a child can identify sameness and differences, the child 
can use the information to copy and extend simple patterns. Early oppor- 
tunities to work with patterns include activities such as reproducing a red- 
green, red-green pattern with colored cubes. The child copies and then 
extends the pattern. Later, the child may see that a blue-orange, blue- 
orange pattern is similar and both patterns can be classified as "ABAB." 

Children at this stage often are able to identify more patterns in the en- 
vironment. A candy cane, for example, is recognized as a red-white, red- 
white (or ABAB) pattern. Some kindergarten children are able to invent 
more elaborate patterns that involve shape, size, color, position or texture 
arranged in two or more dimensions, but this ability is more typical of first 
and second graders. 

Graphing. Young children also are able to make and interpret real 
graphs. The graphs use the actual objects under discussion, since most 
kindergartners are not able to represent an object with a picture or symbol. 

A real graph might be constructed by asking students if they have mit- 
tens or gloves. Each child places his or her mitten or glove in a squate on 
an old tablecloth ruled into two rows of 6-inch grids. Students then examine 
and discuss the graph. Are there more mittens or more gloves? How many 
people have placed a mitten on the graph? 
\ graphing activity can involve A graphing activity should be a daily event and can involve concepts 
concepts from other disciplines. from other disciplines. For example, " weather graph that keeps track of 

sunny, cloudy and wet days is also a science lesson. 

Few kindergarten children can answer questions about the graph, such 
as how many more or how many less. One-to-one correspondence, order 
and inclusion concepts must be developed first. 

Sequencing events. The young child's perception of time develops in 
terms of the sequence of events. Tasks to develop an understanding of se- 
quence could involve placing three or four events in order. Telling stories 
and arranging pictures to match the sequence of events are useful activities. 

Discussions about the length of time needed to do a task also are useful. 
Which will take longer: walking around the school yard or walking around 
the block? 

Order. Physical properties, such as size or length, are the basis for placing 
several objects in order from largest to smallest or shortest to tallest. 
Children may arrange three or four straws cut to different lengths. Nesting 
objects, such as measuring cups, measuring spoons and nesting cubes are 
typical materials the young chiid can place in order. Other materials that 
can be hooked together in different lengths for sedation include Unifix 
cubes, multilinks, Legos and links. 

Spatial relationships. Children avidly explore spatial relationships. The 
block corner is a popular place. Materials such as blocks, cubes, shapes, 
tangram pieces and geoboards fascinate people of a wide age range. As 
the l indergarten child investigates size, shape and position during ex- 
ploratory activities, concepts — including top/bottom, left/right, in- 
side/outside and larger /smaller — can be introduced. The manipulation 
of objects also provides the opportunity to learn the names of shapes such 
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as triangle, circle and square. Children can use materials such as pattern 
blocks to build designs and also reproduce each other's simple designs 
made from three or four pieces, 

Free exploration also should include investigation of the balance scale 
Children begin by filling the pans at random; they will notice intuitively that 
the pans might be balanced. Then they will begin to carefully add items 
to the pans. Few kindergarten children remove objects to balance the pans 
Young children do not immediately see the reversibility of their actions. 
This is additional evidence that kindergarten children cannot perform the 
formal operations of addition and subtraction with understanding — 
though they may rotely memorize addition and subtraction sentences. For 
this reason, addition and subtraction exercises are best left for later grades. 

Estimation. Estimating involves spatial, quantitative and organizational 
skills and is perhaps the most unifying concept in mathematics. 

Activities that require students to guess how many objects might fill a 
jar or cover a space help develop powerful insights into numerical think- 
ing and should be engaged in frequently. The estimation activities should 
not, however, be constructed as contests. The goal is to help students 
develop reasonable estimates. Estimation activities such as, "About how 
many pencils long is my desk *op?" involve geometry, nonstandard 
measurement, quantitative comparison and prediction based on previous 
experiences and, therefore, are very helpful. 

An integrated program. Students should be encouraged to use mathe- Virtually every classroom activ- y 
matical thinking in their everyday jvorld. Virtually every common classroom can provide opportunities to u*e 
activity can provide such opportunities. mathematical thinking. 

Organizing information, using spatial relationships and working with 
numbers must be interwoven to provide ways for students to generalize 
mathematical thinking. Mathematics lessons should consist of the explora- 
tion and use of several topics. Lessons that integrate mathematics topics 
by employing at least one topic from each of the three major areas of 
mathematics maximize the use of classroom time. 

A good lesson might consist of asking students to sort a small jarful of 
pattern block pieces by shape. The sorted piles could be discussed and a 
real graph made. The number of pieces in each row of the graph is counted, 
the rows are compared to find the shape that appears most and the shape 
that appears least. The lesson begins with geometry (seeing differences 
in shape), proceeds to organization of data (sorting the pieces by one at- 
tribute and then graphing the results) and includes number work (the use 
of one-to-one correspondence, counting and comparing for more /less). 

Just as mathematical concepts are related, mathematics shouM be in- 
tegrated with other content areas. Science lessons that require students 
to classify, count, estimate, measure and build a real graph incorporate 
mathematical thinking skills. 

□ A science lesson might involve students in collecting nuts in the park 
near the school, sorting them by kind, learning their names, count- 
ing each set, guessing which student's collection jar has the most nuts 
and making real graphs by gluing down each child's sorted collection 
onto grid she c is. 

□ A social studies lesson might consist of a trip around the block in 
which students discuss the route taken, guess how many houses are 
on each street and then draw a map of the trip route. 

□ An an lesson might include making designs by stamping thumbprints 
in patterns or arrays. Discussion could include the number of thumb- 
prints it takes to make a row across the bottom of the paper. 

□ A language arts lesson might require students to tell a story about 
the designs they built with pattern blocks. The story could be re- 
corded and students asked to listen and identify frequently-heard 
words, such as u red" or "triangle." 
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Integrating Mathematics th 
Other Curriculum Areas 



Language Arts 

• Compose stories, 'The 
"Bigs and the Littles" 

• Make an "opposites" 
book 

• Play "Cuess What I 
See," using attribute 
clues 



Science 

• Mystery box sorting without 
looking 

• Sort materials gathered on a 
nature walk 

• Sort objects the* sink or float 

• Sort objects that are magnetic 

• Bake cookies with and without 
raisins 



C 



SORTING 
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Art 

• Sort artwork to "take home" 
or "put up" at school 

• Sort art materials 

• MaktJ a collage of light/dark, 
little/big or curly/straight 
objects 

• Make clay pastries and 
sort them 



Physical Education 

• Sort balls, beanbags, hoops, 
etc. 

• Choose equipment for an 
obstacle course — things to 
go over or under 



Music 

• Identify fast/slow rhythms 

• Sort instruments 

• Sing silly, serious or sad 
songs 



Social Studies 

• Sort flags of nations 
according to one attribute, 
such as color 

• Sort children into groups 
according to the number 
of brothers/sisters 

• Sort pets into two categories 
of animals 



Methods of integrating content 
should be used to bring mathe- 
matics alive. 



Another approach to integrating content is to pick a theme such as the 
circle. Students then find circles, draw circles, sort circular objects, dance 
in a circle, count circles on a poster, make patterns with circles and form 
pattern trains into circles. 

Each of these methods should be used to bring mathematics alive. 
Together they foster an environment where learning is its own reward for 
children. 
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Just as children come to school with varied reading abilities, social skills 
and cultural understandings, so do they come with diverse mathematical 
understandings. It is essential that mathematics activities, which also are 
manipulative in nature, be provided for children who come to kindergarten 
with advanced knowledge of mathematics concepts, skills and understand- 
ings. Problem-solving activities and mathematics-related projects, 
integrated with other programmatic experiences, provide rich resources 
of challenging growth opportunities for children who move rapidly in their 
intellectual understanding of mathematics. 

Materials. The kindergarten classroom should be equipped with a 
variety of materials, many of which lend themselves to the exploration and 
development of more than one concept. Many of the materials found in 
the typical kindergarten classroom — with its block corner, reading corner, 
puppet theater, playhouse, piano, sand table and toys — can be used as 
part of a mathematics activity. 

Everyday items such as bottle caps, buttons, dry pasta of various shapes, 
nuts and bolts, leaves, shells, bakery tabs and keys are useful materials for 
sorting, counting, estimating, classifying and graphing. Students should 
be encouraged to help collect objects. The students should also be en- 
couraged to share materials and take them out and put them away in an 
appropriate manner. 

Materials that can be made easily and inexpensively include dry lima 
beans, spray painted on one side; buttonsticks, beansticks, numeral cards 
and set boards. Ideas for additional materials can be found in Mary Baratta- 
Lorton's Mathematics Their Way and Workjobs II. 

Commercial mathematics material** that facilitate the development of 
key concepts have an importan' role in the classroom. Extremely useful 
in the kindergarten classroom are geoboards and geobands, mufclinks, 
Unifix cubes, color tiles, pattern blocks, tangrams and primer balances. 
Some teachers may also wish to provide color cubes, Cuisenaire rods or 
attribute blocks for free exploration, sorting and patterning. 



Children come to school with 
diverse mathematical under- 
standings. 



Implications for the Kindergarten Curriculum 



The primary goal of the mathematics curriculum in kiMergarten is to 
develop lonico-mathematical thinking and problem-solving abilities. The 
focus should not be on arithmetic. Rather young children should be pro- 
vir' i opportunities to develop a broad range of mathematical skills and 
concepts through the use of sensorimotor, perceptual and cognitive 
abilities. 



y.ow Children Learn Mathematics 

General Principle: Mathematical concepts are reinvented by 
children. 

Implications: We must provide an environment in which 
children can freely explore a variety of 
materials. Activities must be open-ended so 
that children may draw on their experiences 
and build concepts and skills. 
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Guiding Principles and Implications 



Principle 1 



A variety of levels of mathematical understanding will exist in any 
kindergarten chssroom. 



Examples 

(Examples A, B ar.d C are adapted from Copeland, R. W. f 1984 ) 

A Children move through stages in understanding number. 

Stage 1: Rote counting — memorization of a series of sounds. 

Children at this stage can't tell "how many" and they do not 
count objects with one-to-one correspondence. 

Stage II: Rational counting — children can place number names in 
one-to-one correspondence with objects in a set and tell 
"how many." However, they still do not understand the idea 
of "four" or "five" as shown by their inability to conserve 
number. 

Stage III: Counting with conservation — children use the logic of 
number when counting. They know that 1 comes before 2, 
and 2 always comes before 3. They know that 2 includes 
1, and 3 includes 2, etc. 

B. Children also move through stages in organising information. 

Stage I: Given a set of attribute blocks, children will sort arbitrarily — 
a few by color, then a few by shape If a plan is suggested, 
such as "all the little round ones," they will not be able to sort. 

Stage II: Children will sort systematically according to one attribute, 
such as color. 

Stage III: Children will sort systematically according to color, shape 
or size and begin to use two attributes at once. 

C. Children move through stages in expiring and using spatial 
relationships. 

Stage I: The only shapes which are recognized an rawn are closed, 
round shapes and those based on simple Topological proper- 
ties such as open/closed. 

Stage II: Children begin to recognize shapes based on distinctions be- 
tween straight and curved lines, angles of different sizes and 
relations between equal and unequal sides. When children 
trace a geometric shape they do so in a random fashion. 
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Q tage III: Children can coordinate ilieir mental image of a shape with 
the tracing of a shape. They begin and end at a fixed point 
of reference. They recognize shapes and can draw shapes. 

Impitcations 

□ Teachers must continually assess children's levels of development. 
Tasks should be open-ended enough to permit observation of 
various strategies. 

□ Careful observation and recording of children's methods of using 
manipulative materials help determine individualized instructional 
plans. 

□ Directions for the use of manipulative materials should be 
unstructured to allow children to use them at different levels of 
understanding. 

□ Instruction should be organized so that while students are involved 
in exploration of materials the teacher may work with individual 
children. 



Children develop mathematical concepts through work with con- 
crete objects and build a mathematical vocabulary through discus- 
sion of their activities. 



Example 

□ Aaron sees the Lego car Troy built. "I want one like that," Aaron says 
to Troy. "Build one yourself," Troy replies. After many tries, Aaron 
discovers that the order Troy used to stack his blocks on the bottom 
must be the same. He tries several times to build the sides but ahvav* 
ends up with a differc.it looking door. "How did you do that door.'" 
he asks Troy. "Easy," says Troy, "just keep the edges even." After 
several more tries Aaron says, "Oh, I see — like this." He has 
discovered that he must use the same size pieces as Troy. 

Implications 

□ Select available materials tor their potential to engage students in 
the exoloration of many concepts. Commercial materials such asp 
tern Hocks provide opportunities to explore shape, size, color, s< 
ing, patterning, classification, number, area, symmetry and ratio. 

□ Provide children with opportunities to work with other children so 
that they can exchange ideas and develop a mathematical 
vocabulary. 

□ Provide frequent opportunities for children to explore materials 
freely, both individually and in small groups. 
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Principle 3 



Mathematical knowledge develops from actions and observations 
of actions on objects. 



□ Piaget cites a mathematician friend whose first interest in mathe- 
matics came as a child when he arranged a set of pebbles in a row 
and found that the sum was the same no matter from which end 
he began to count. The order was not in the pebbles; it was he who 
hcd put the pebbles in line. Neither was the sum in the pebbles; it 
was he who had united them in different ways. 



Implications 

□ Students must have sufficient time to explore and use materials. 

□ A wide variety of materials should be available for free exploration 
^nd guided activities in number work, data organization and spatial 
relationship areas 

□ Develop a way for children to show o* tell you when they have made 
a discovery. Accept this sharing with sincere enthusiasm and 
thoughtful comment 



Children have true understanding of the mathematical concepts 
that they reinvent themselves; often they do not understand terms 
or actions acquired by rote. 



□ A 6-year-old child observes two identical sets of objects and says the 
number is the same. He counts and finds five in each set. The ob- 
jects in one set are then spread apart. The child now says there are 
more in the spread-out set. Even if asked to count again and he finds 
five in each set, the child will often say that one set is more. The child 
will not be convinced that the sets are still the same. 



Example 



(Piaget, 1970) 



Principle 4 



Example 



(Adapted from Copeland, R. W 1984) 
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Implications 

□ Since teachers can't tell or explain, the purpose of activities should 
be to help students discover mathematical concepts rather than 
prompt the student to give a particular answer. 

□ Children should be encouraged to ask and answer questions which 
reveal their level of understanding. 

□ Careful questioning and open-ended suggestion is the most appro- 
priate teaching strategy. 

□ Activities should weave together the various major strands of 
mathematics and also show how to apply mathematical thinking in 
the other content areas. 
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Developing Through 
Physical Education, 
Health and Safety 



Movement is basic to life. Even prior to birth babies move their arms, legs 
and heads. Movement continues after birth with a greater degree of 
sophistication. Eventually, crawling patterns lead to creeping patterns and 
then to the development of walking patterns. By the timr youngsters are 
5 they have acquired a variety of movement patterns. 

The kindergarten year is a time when these movement patterns should 
be refined and developed further through a planned, developmentally- 
sound program. Kindergarten children should be provided with many 
opportunities to interact with their environments in orucr to learn about 
safe practices, healthy habits and their physical capabilities. 

It does not take a trained or a critical eye to conclude that kindergarten 
children are inherently active. These youngsters learn much of what they 
are exposed to through active participation, an important component of 
which is gross motor de jlopment. 

Montesscri, Piaget and others recognized / importance of motor 
experiences in the learning processes of children. Delacato and Kephart 
conducted studies indicating that children who may be deficient in certain 
academic competencies can be helped through a perceptual motor 
program. 

Although not conclusively demonstrated through research, it might 
appear that a certain stage of neuromuscular development needs to occur 
for optimum academic development. In a more practical sense, a healthy 
mind in a healthy body will help to foster more efficient learning. 

The kindergarten program should include opportunities for children to 
develop and maintain healthy minds and bodies by integrating movement 
and aspects of health and safety with other curriculum areas, lb ensure 
that this integration occurs, certain essential elements should be included 
in the program. 

Philosophy and goals 

Every physical education, health and safety program should be based on 
a statement of philosophy and set of goals which reflect and are consis- 
tent with the overall philosophy, goals and objectives of the school district. 

Program philosophy. A philosophy statement will justify the inclusion 
of physical education, health and safety in the curriculum and will give 
direction for program development A statement applicable to a kinder- 
garte i program. . should recognize the inherent need for children of this age 
level to be active, explore movement, acquire basic physical skills, develop 
acceptable social behavior, understand themselves and their environment 
and learn about safe and healthy habits and practices. 

Program goals. Program goals for kindergarten physical education, 
health and safety should meet the varied needs of this age group and 
should reflect the need for integrating subject areas Some suggested goals 
are. 

A. Organic development 

□ help children to maintain a desirable level of health and fitness; and 

□ help children to gain knowledge about the care of their bodies and 
ways to protect and improve their health. 
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B. Psychomotor development 

□ help children to become competent in management of their bodies 
and to acquire basic physical skills; and 

□ help children to learn the skills necessary for safety and health. 

C. Cognitive development 

□ help children to improve knowledge, sense perception, judgment, 
memory, imagination, creative thinking and reasoning necessary 
to perform physical skills; and 

□ help children to evaluate their own health and safety practices. 

D. Affective develops 

□ help children to express an appreciation of self and others; 

□ help children to express feelings and emotions; and 

□ help children to develop desirable standards of conduct 

Research findings, needs and 
implications for learning 

The characteristics of kindergarten children, their needs and interests and 
relevant research provide the basis to plan learning experiences in physical 
education, health and safety. 

The growth of kindergarten children is steady and slow. Large muscles 
are better developed than small ones. Bones are somewhat soft and 
muscular strength is ! jited. The heart and lungs are small in relation to 
height and weight. Various parts of the body develop at different rates. Legs 
grow faster than arms; arms grow faster than the trunk and the trunk faster 
than the head. The heart grows rapidly. Walking and nmning patterns are 
well established and climbing is natural. Children are very active but are 
easily fatigued. Fine motor control of fingers and hands is incomplete. 
Motor skills are unevenly developed. 

Young children are sensitive and individualistic; they are r /ious and 
eager to perform. Their attention spans are usually short. Childen's anger 
is provoked when they are confronted with difficult or confusing situations 
that are beyond their levels of skill development. There is a rapid expan- 
sion of both understanding and use of language. Intellectual curiosity is 
expressed by asking many questions. 

As perceptual motor development proceeds, children have an increased 
capacity for handling more complex and increased quantities of sensory 
input. They improve their capacities to execute more skillfully complex and 
ad ptive motor behavior and are able to see more complex interrelation- 
ships and spatial arrangements. 

The use of color can serve as a motivating factor for motor performance, 
while spatial and dimensional cues should be appropriately placed to aid 
kindergartners with depth perception. While boys and girls a?e about equal 
in their motor development, there are marked differences in individual 
readi: • for learning motor skills 

Nee in and interests. The needs and interests of kindergarten children 
include targe muscle activities, frequent rest periods, exploring a variety 
of locomotor movements, using manipulative objects, exploring skill ability 
by interacting with a variety of equipment, experiencing success, involve- 
ment in cooperative endeavor;, awareness of safety, development of self- 
concept and learning sound health habits. 

Implications for learning. A physical education program designed to 
meet the needs of kindergarten children should focus on movement ex- 
ploration, positive self-concept, constructive attitudes and sound health 
and safety habits. The instructional program should feature a variety of 
activities, including: 
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□ exploratory movement — climbing, hanging, swinging, supporting 
the body in various positions; 

□ the use of a variety of equipment — ropes, hoops, balloons, balls, 
mats, balancing and climbing apparatus, bean bags; 

□ perceptual motor experiences related to laterality, directionality, 
balance and coordination; 

□ combining rhythm with fundamental skill development, 

□ basic fitness activities; 

□ exercises for posture; 

□ development of healthful attitudes, behaviors and habits; and 

□ understanding personal safety, anticipating hazards and reporting 
emergencies. 

The Program should provide for a spirit of cooperation and sharing, 
develop mentally appropriate skill development and opportunities fo 
building self-confidence. Appropriate activities contribute to the develop- 
ment of listening and speaking skills, reinforce spatial concepts and en- 
courage thinking by presenting problem-solving tasks. Experiences which 
relate to the child's world should be emphasized, for it is through activities 
such as mcement p;;ploration, practicing safety procedures and perfor- 
ming healthy habits that young children learn about themselves, who they 
are, what they can do and how they relate to the world around them. 

At this level, physical education, health and safety provide opportunities 
for children to begin to lay the foundation for body management, basic 
motor skills and positive attitudes and behaviors, taking into consideration 
the child's health and fitness needs. Development of eye-hand coordina- 
tion through simple manipulative activities should be encouraged. 

Well-planned experiences should be geared to meet the divergent 
developmental needs of all children — the gifted, the average, the slow 
learner and the mentally, physical 1 ** and emotionally handicapped. Parents 
should be encouraged to take an active part by understanding the basic 
principles of the program and by helping their children to follow through 
with activities for learning at home 

Concepts and content 

The content of the physical education, health and saft_r program in 
kindergarten should provide an abundance of activities which take into con- 
sideration the following suggestions: 

□ health-related fitness 

□ body management 

□ manipulative skills 

□ rhythms 

□ apparatus, stunts and tumbling 

□ environmental health 

□ disease prevention 

□ the human body 

□ self-image 

□ nutrition 

□ personal health 

□ r ubstance use and abuse 

□ first aid 

□ accident prevention 

□ personal safety and safety at play 

Suggested concepts and activities for the 15 areas identified — inc'uding 
ideas for integration with other subjects — follow: 
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Health-Related Fitness 

Concept 1: Activities (have the children): 

Exercise affects the body □ run a shon distance 

in different ways. □ discuss why they are breathing rapidly 

Science 

□ look at pictures of the heart 

□ discuss how the heart acts as a pump 

Mathematics 

□ count the number of breaths they take in 10 seconds immediately 
after running a short distance 

□ compare this with the number of breaths they take after a few minutes 
have elapsed 



Body Management 



Concept 2: Activities (have the children): 

The body can be controlled □ change the sizes and shapes of their bodies by asking questions such 

and balanced in a number as: "Can you be very big, very little?" "Can you balance on one foot?" 

of different positions. 

Language Arts 

□ make their bodies look like the letters T, L, I, O, P, etc. 

Social Studies 

□ draw lines on the floor in a grid pattern 

□ name the lines for the various streets near the school 

□ balance carefully while walking the lines (streets) by placing one foot 
ahead of the other in a toe to heel fashion 



Manipulative Skills 



Concept 3: 
Play objects can be 
manipulated in a number 
of different ways. 



Activities (have the children): 

□ balance a bean bag on different parts of their bodies 

□ toss and catch a ball to themselves and to a partner 

Language Arts 

□ throw a ball through a hoop, under a wand and over a net, etc. 

□ reinforce the learning of the words through, under and over 

Mathematics 

□ place numbers all over the wall and practice tossing a ball by aiming 
at the numbers 

□ call out the various numbers they hit (or have the teacher call out 
a number for the children to recognize and aim for) 
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Rhythms 



Concept 4: 

Dance is expressive movement 
adapted to communicate an 
idea, mood or feeling, 



Activities (have the children): 

□ move expressively to a rhythm by asking questions such as: "Can 
you move softly?" u Can you move to show you are happy, sad?" 
perform contrasting movements to a rhythm by asking questions 
such as: "Can you travel feeling very tall?" u Very small?" 
perform to various tempos all forms of locomotion such as running, 
skipping, hopping, jumping, etc. 



□ 



□ 



Music, Arts and Crafts 

□ perform movement patterns to rhythm instruments such as a drum, 
tambourine, or student-made instruments 

□ imitate the movement of animals or objects such as an elephant, 
kangaroo, rocket, etc. 

Music and Language 

□ perform singing games and act out story plays which they help to 
create 



Apparatus, Stunts and Tumbling 

Concept 5: Activities (have the children): 

Apparatus activities provide □ discover a number of different ways to mount and dismount and to 

opportunities to support and walk on a balance beam 

manage the body free of 

ground support. Science 

□ discuss how a pendulum swings and have them run, jump, grasp 
a rope and swing like a pendulum 

□ crawl over auto tires placed on the floor in a zin ^ag pattern; then 
jump from one tire to another without falling off 

□ climb ladders, portable climbing equipment and geodesic domes 



Environmental Health 



Concept 6: 

The health of the community 
is a cooperative responsibility 
shared by individuals, families 
and communities. 



Activities (have the children): 

□ discuss ways to cooperate with others to promote a healthful environ- 
ment at school, in the home and in the community 

Language Arts 

□ develop a short play around themes such as disposing of litter 
properly 

Social Studies and Art 

□ design a bulletin board which identifies different categories of com- 
munity health workers 
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Disease Prevention 

Concept 7: Activities (have the children) - 

Prevention and control of □ discuss the difference between wellness and illness and ways in which 

many diseases and diseases are spread 

disabilities is □ discuss ways to protect themselves and others from disease 

achievable. 



The Human Body 

Concept 8: Art Activities (have the children): 

The body is made up □ draw pictures of themselves or trace themselves on large pieces of 

of many systems which paper and identify verbally the major body parts 

work together. 

Science 

□ identify a number of living animals or human beings and have them 
recognize that each one is the offspring of another 

□ discuss the five senses and experience touching different textures, 
hearing different sounds, tasting different tastes, etc. 

□ use a stethoscope to listen to heart sounds 



Self-image 

Concept 9: Activities (have the children): 

A positive self-image □ identify positive qualities of themselves and others 

enhances learning and 

contributes to good Language Arts 

mental health. □ read stories which portray success such as The LitJe E igine That 

Could or provide students with an opportunity to succeed in a variety 
of activities 

□ illustrate ways in which actions or words make one feel happy, 
wanted or missed 



Nutrition 

Concept 10: Social Studies Activities (have the children) - 

Food is the source of □ discuss the different food choices of various ethnic groups 

nutrients for maintaining 

a healthy body. Art 

□ make dolls from different countries, have a doll party and serve the 
dolls the foods representative of their countries 

□ classify food according to food color groups, using pictures from 
magazines and pictures they have drawn 

□ analyze personal food choices and their snacks for nutrition 

Mathematics and Science 

□ prepare foods for snacks and count the servings for each child 
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Personal Health 

Concept 11: Activities (have the children): 

There is a relationship □ discuss personal habits of cleanliness and good grooming 

between personal behavior □ groom their dolls by brushing their teeth, combing their hair and 

and wellness. washing their hands 

□ describe the difference between feeling "gooo" and feeling 44 bad" 



Substance Use and Abuse 

Concept 12: Activities (have the children): 

Substances can be □ identify substances which are harmful and helpful or walk around 

beneficial and harmful the school and identify plants which are harmful or allergenic and 

and should be identify the poison sijn 

handled with care 

and caution. Science 

□ collect plants which are not harmful and press them in waxed oaper 

Art 

□ consider ideas for a "no smoking" poster and have some children 
help to draw the poster 



First Aid 



Concept 13: 
Emergency situations 
should be reported 
immediately 



Activities (ask the children what they would do if): 

□ they were bitten by a neighbors dog 

□ friend fell from the swing set 

□ they cat themselves when using a knife 

□ their mother was upjtai/s and they knew that she would be angry 
at them for using the kmie 

□ they had to report an emergency (Using toy telephones, have them 
learn to dial the emergency number 911 or applicable number for 
your town.) 



Accident Prevention 



Concept 14: Activities (have the children): 

Common ac 'dents can □ take a tour of the school, both inside and out. Ask them questions 

be prevented. which will alert them to various safety features such as handrails, fire 

extinguishers, fences, ^oor mats, etc. Invite members of *he safer* 
patrol to talk with the children abou* how they became saiUy patrol 
members and what they do. 

Art 

□ talk about the safe use of scissors, pencils, paint brushes ant 3lue; 
have ch ildren safely use the objects 
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Personal Safety and Safety at Play 

Concept 15: Activities (have the children): 

Play can be both □ go to the playground, talk about and demonstrate the safe way to 

fun and safe. use each piece of equipment. For example, stand to the side of the 

swings; wait until the swing stops before getting off. 

□ talk about what to do if a stranger approaches, or if the child is 
abducted or sexually abused 

Language Arts 

□ ten what they like to do best when they go to the playground Have 
them include a safety tip. 



Administrative procedures 

The following issues and procedures will help to ensure an adequate pro- 
gram of physical education, health and Sai'ety for kindergarten chil dren: 

Time allotment. The ideal time plan for physical education should pro- 
vide for a 20 -minute daily period of planned : ctivities. Health and safety 
concepts should be integrated into the weekly schedule as subject content 
raises opportunities. 

Personnel. A certified physical education teacher should provide ac- 
tivities for kindergarten children. When such personnel are unavaila for 
daily instruction, the kindergarten teacher should be provided with appro- 
priate resources to follow up with the activities presented by the physical 
education teacher on a less than daily basis. 

Health teachers and school nurses can work directly with the children 
periodicafly and serve as resources. provHmg the kindergarten teacher with 
appropriate materials on a continuing basis. 

Facilities. A gymnasium, cafetorium or activity room should be available 
for indoor space. The^e areas should have a minimum of 70 square feet 
per preprimary child. 

An outdoor area for preschool and kindergarten children should be ade- 
quate in size and should be fenced off and separated from the general 
playground. This area should consist of a grass area, a hard surfaced area 
and an aree with climbing structures and other 5. ita jle apparatus placed 
S"> ,at children are adequately protected if they fall. 

equipment. A wide variety of equipment and supplies should be pro- 
vided. Some ideas for equipment and supplies are: 



Equipment 

balance beam (low) 
balance board 
batting tee 

climbing ladders and apparatus 

climbing ropes 

geodesic dome 

Jungle Gym 

mats 

record player and rec ^ds 
scooterboards 

***** 

tape reorder and tapes 



Supplies 

balloons 

bean bags 

cones (maiKers) 

foam balls (various sizes) 

Hula Hoops 

jump ropes and stretch ropes 
plastic bats 

rubber balls (various sizes) 

scoops 

wands 

yarn balls (various sizes) 
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Resources 



Printed Material 

American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance, P.O. Box 
704, Waldorf, MD 20601 

Children Learn Physical Skills 
Annotated Bibliography on Movement Education 
Annotated Bibliography on Perceptual Motor Development 
Essentials of a Quality Elementary School Physical Education Program 
Lifetime Health- Related Fitness Test Manual 
Health Education Teaching Ideas: Elementary 
American Heart Association. Puttin 7 Your Heart Into the Curriculum' Primary Level 

K-12. AHA, 7320, Greenvill- <\ve., Dallas, TX: 1982 
Bengtsson, Arvid. Adventure Playgrounds. New York: Prpeger Publications, 1972 
California State Department of Education. Physical Education for Children In 
California P. >//c Schools, Ages Four Through Nine. Sacramento, CA: 1978. 
Cratty, B. and Srczepanik, M. Sou* 's, Words and Ac'.ons: Movement Games to 
Enhance the Languag* 4rt5 Skills of Element jry School Children. Freeport, 
NY: Educational Activities, 1971. 
Connecticut State Department of Education, P.O. Box 2219, Hartford, CT 06145 
A Cuide to Curriculum Development in Family Life Education, 1981. 
A Guide to Curriculum Development m Health and Safety, 1981. 
A Guide to Curricu.um Development in Physical Education, 1981. 
A Guide to Curriculum Development in Special Physical Education, 1 981 
Fait, Hollis and Dunn, John. Special Physical Education: Adapted, Corrective, 
Developme)ital. 5th edition. Freehold, N<): W. B. Saunders Publishing Co., 



Florida Department of Education. Moving to Reinforce Reading and Physical 
Education Skills: Integrated Activitu * for Early Childhood Education. Talla- 
hassee, FL: 1980. (Copies available at the Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Box 2219, Hartford, CT 06145) 

Oregon Department of Education. Planning Health Ed ication in Oregon 
Schools - Safety. Salem, OR: 1979. 

U. S. Consumer Products Safety Commission. Toy Safety and Poison. United Stalas 
Consumer Products Safety Commission. Washington, D.C. 20207 



Nonprint Material 

Agency for Instructional Technology, 3ox A, Bloomington, IN 47402 

Leaps and Bounds (1984) A series of 16, 15- minute programs on movement 
education. 

Ready Set Go. (1969) Level I. A series of 30 televL* :>n lessons, 20 minutes each. 
Educational Activities, 10 Fen wick St , Newark, N-J 07114. Records and tapes 
for health and physical education 
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Discovering the 
World of Science 

This chapter on science is intended to help teachers implement those 
aspects of quality programming that encourage curiosity, exploration and 
problem solving in youn children as they strive to understand the physical 
and biological world in which they live. 

Throughout this guide we have reinforced the appropriateness of active 
engagement as a most effective method for children to experience learning. 
Humans are inherently curious. The quest for solutions to unanswered 
queries is perhaps the greatest contributor to the continual advancement 
of civilization as we know it. 

Opportunities to learn science happen frequently in kindergarten class- 
rooms. Teachers who are unprepared to capitalize on the informal science- 
learning potential in their classrooms may miss critical opportunities to 
encourage developing science appetites. Continued inattention to the 
science questions that children ask and the failure to recognize the science 
in students' activities may discourage or retard their natural science inclina- 
tions and competencies. 

Young children frequently inquire about their natural surroundings. 
Those childhood questions of why, what, when and how, among others, 
that teachers are frequently asked are reminders of this wonderful urgency 
on the part of children to learn. How teachers respond to these inquiries 
helps determine the child's disposition toward continuing in this aggressive 
mode. The role teachers play in preparing environments that give permis- 
sion to the child to ask questions, explore, take risks and avply past 
learnings supports and embellishes this instinctual childhood cha acteristic. 
Likewise, failure to nurture this instinct wil! greatly contribute toward its 
underdevelopment, which may have lifelong consequences for the child. 
An observance of nature helps illustrate this point: 

In any given seed is the genetic material that will ?na^*j 
it to grow. The tiniest seed wil! sprout in the absence of 
light; an almost imperceptible amount of moistu z signals 
the seed to send out shoots, and for a short while little 
green leaves that hint at the transformed potential of the 
seed are evident. Without the nurturing qualities offer- 
tile soil and the constant gentle care of the gardener, the 
vulnerable sprout dies and the potential for fruit- 
producing branches and a sturdy trunk wi*h deep roots 
that provide the energy and raw material for new pro- 
ducts and cool shade is lost forever. 

This guide to science seeks to nurture the inquiring nature of the 
kindergartner. Classroom support that is provided will nurture the innate 
potential in children and facilitate the transferability of what is learned 
through these experiences to solving problems they may encounter in the 
future. 

Defining science 

A precise definition of science may not serve as a direct benefit to kinder- 
garten teachers who are seeing science happen before their very eyes. It 
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Piaget insisted that each develop- 
mental stage must be property 
formed before the next stage can 
be fully formed. 



is important, however, for them to have a working or conceptual defini- 
tion that is compatible with a concrete, experience-oriented, interactive 
curriculum. 

The kindergarten teacher whose orientation is consistent with the 
philosophical intent of this guide understands that the process ofsciencing 
is useful because this term accommodates most of the significant inter- 
actantsin the experience — child, materials, prior knowledge and teacher. 

"Sciencing" in a developmental^ appropriate kindergarten is a process 
through whicL children use acquired knowledge and apply mastered skills 
to answer previously unanswered questions regarding the physical and 
biological world in which they live. This process develops and extends 
children's abilities to make careful and accurate observations, to group and 
regroup objects into classification schemes of their own choosing (and later 
the classification schemss of others) ,, to extend their thinking beyond what 
is observed directly and to make inferences. At all times, science should 
help children to develop the ability to communicate what they are doing 
or have done in order to clarify their own thinking, share their findings and 
compare their results. 

The "Operational Definition" on page 91 suggests clearly that science 
for the kindergarten child and teacner is a dynamic and constantly changing 
process Formal definitions of science include science as a body of knowl- 
edge and an ongoing, self-testing process of inquiry; science as the study 
and interpretation of the world around us; and science as a way of think- 
ing and arriving at new knowledge and conclusions. 

Philosophical support 

Research in the teaching of elementary school science has provided con- 
siderable information, much of it in terms of what young children are 
capable of learning. We know for example, that they can learn to observe, 
to classify, to measure, to inquire, to infer. Further, we know that these skills 
can be acquired at an early age and that children mprove in their under- 
standing and use of skills as they grow Meier. 

Support for the experience-based science curriculum is deeply rooted 
in thp CAjjansive work of Jean Rage., whose research findinqs (1983) man- 
date that the learning environment for young children be rich in physical 
experiences. Although Piaget^ developmental theory is complex, it has 
contributed significantly to our understanding of how children learn. Piaget 
insist' that children lea.n by reinventing and reorganizing experiences, not 
by adding new increments of learning to an old knowledge base. This 
reorganization in the child is a creation of the processes of biological matura- 
tion, knowledge and autoregulation (Kuslan, 1972). 

Piaget has supplied solid evidence that children should be immersed in 
an extended series of active learning experiences during their formative 
years. The essence of learning at the kindergarten level is not only in being 
exposed to experience, but to active reaction, exploration, feeling and ex 
periencing through group interaction. Piaget's insistence that each develop- 
mental stage must be properly formed before the next stage can be fully 
formed should be noted by all teachers and curriculum development teams. 
Piaget argues for an open, unstructured, highly enriched learning environ- 
ment for children 

In apparent contrast, Gagnd (1965) developed an approach to science 
learning based upon a structured order of learning hierarchies. GagnS pro- 
poses that all learning tasks are made up of a serie„ o* subtasks; to master 
major tasks, children must first master the subtasks. Therefore, if a teacher 
properly structures the learning environment, the desired learning will 
follow. Successful learning in this model is based upon the mastery of 
process skills. 
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An Operational Definition of Science 



When you ask... 

Why are babies born so small, 
Where are their teeth, and hair and all? 
Wlv t makes them want to suck their thumb? 
Why can't they walk, and jump, and run? 

That's science. 

When you say... 

How come John's the oldest brother, 
And I have to be the other? 
Will he always be the tallest? 
Will I grow up as the smallest? 

That's science. 

When you wonder... 

Why are robins' eggs so blue? 
Do people lay eggs as they do? 
If birds can fly and people can't, 
Why can't a dog, or cat, or ant? 

That's science. 

When you want to know... 

Can apples grow on maple trees? 
Are you sure milk is good for me? 
Are 2 and 2 always 4? 
Does every room have a door? 

That's science. 

When you see... 

That flowers don't grow when it snows, 
That all kites need a wind that blows, 
Some birds are red, some blue, some blown, 
And a wheel, to roll, must be round. 

That's science. 

All the things you want to know 
About youiself and how you grow, 
About the world in which you live, 
What you can think, and find, and give. 

That's science. 

bmith, Evelyn. "An Operational Definition of Science." Reproduced with 
permission from Science and Children, March 1974. Copyright 1974 by 
the National Science Teachers Association, 1742 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20009. 
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Upon careful analysis it becomes clear that Piaget's concepts of intellec- 
tual development can be meshed with Gagnd's process skills format for 
learning. The result is a psychologically sound approach to structuring an 
inquiry-oriented science program. Such a program must have a solid base 
at the kindergarten level if it is to succeed. 

Children are capable of learning a great deal, and knowing how to assist 
them in their learning is useful. But such knowledge does not solve the 
problem of what children shall learn. 

The role of home and family 

When children enter kindergarten they bring with them the learnings from 
many explorations. They already know much about science. Children who 
come to kindergarten from homes where inquiring minds are encouraged 
reach out for the new experience which the school has to offer. These 
children often are self-directed, poised, inquiring and willing to try again 
after failure. A positive home environment fosters learning and permits 
children to develop the science process skills of observing, classifying, 
measuring, using spatial relationships and numbers, communicating, pre- 
dicting and inferring. 

Support for families that cannot provide the stimulation that encourages 
these benefits can be facilitated through a curriculum that sensitively 
engages parents in managing their child's curiosity. Guidance for families 
detailing the reasons for and benefits of encouraging a child to ask ques- 
tions and explore possibilities will support his or her inclination towaid 
science, while providing long-term benefits for the family. 

Parents and teachers who help children to explore, discuss and generalize 
also help children to develop confidence in their power of thinking and 
in working on +heir own problems. Building this confidence in self, while 
encouraging curiosilyand creativeness, is to lay the foundation for future 
scientific thinking. 



The role of the teacher 

Once kindergartr ers are in school, the teacher should keep the children 
involved in inquiry-based science learning. When children raise questions, 
teachers should take a mental inventory of the available information wh ,h 
indicates the internal readiness arid capability of the children to resolve their 
problems. An assessment of the competencies children have that will lead 
them to a better understanding of the problem, as well as to finding a solu- 
tion, will provide the teacher with insight as to how much and what type 
of intervention is required. Children who ask questions of adults are 
children who trust adults and feel secure in their presence. The teacher, 
however, should not always be the final authority. The role of the teacher 
is to listen to children's questions to find out what they are really asking, 
help them to ask good questions (a major step in the learning process), 
and to provide space, materials and experiences that promote feelings of 
success. 

Children bring experiences and conclusions to the classroom that have 
been arrived at through a testing and confirming process. An informal 
assessment of childhood interests or experiences allows a teacher to deter- 
Teachers should find opportune mine how science can extend that knowledge. Teachers also should find 
ties to introduce scientific novelty opportunities to introduce scientific novelty. (Remember: what is novel to 

some children may be a well-developed and practiced concept to others.) 

Competence development literature has long supported the notion that 
humans rely heavily on modeling as a primary learning technique. This 
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concept has tremendous implications for the classroom. Teachers can 
enhance greatly the practice of science and utilization of scientific pix> esses 
if they create opportunities for young children to observe them (teachers) 
practicing science. Teachers can chart the proportions of two colors of paint 
that, when mixed together, forr. a third color. This example encourages 
the scientific concepts of predictability, replicability and standard com- 
parison. Permitting a child to assist in repotting plants, making a salad or 
repairing the aerator in a fish tank also are examples of how a teacher's 
practice of science can benefit and encourage students. 

The teacher's role is to raise issues, supply relevant data, help to record 
ideas or theories, assist in developing hypotheses which can be tested and 
create opportunities for students to reinforce, practice, consolidate and ex- 
tend new and prior scientific learnings. Students like to feel that the teacher 
shares in their problems. Teachers also can reinforce c!*ar thinking and help 
to increase standards with such remarks as, 'That was a great suggestion. 
It really helped us." "I did not realize that until I saw your data." "Your picture 
(record) shows so much detail.'* 

Childhood competencies 

Process-oriented learning that provides firsthand experiences with objects 
and events is the key to intellectual development in young children. This 
kind of learning expenence is easily achieved through science activities 
which encourage children to observe, question, predict, gather data, 
conclude and make generalizations. 

During kindergarten, children begin to develop their abilities to classify 
objects, coordinate relationships and think quantitatively. Classification, 
quantitative skills and measurements are examples of what Piaget calls 
operations; actions on concrete and relatively nonsymbolic objects (1967) . 
Most children move through the intuitive stage between the ages of 4 and 
7. From this base they move on to the mental-concrete operation phase. 

Distributive science programming 

Ttu! attributes associated with the developmental characteristics of 
kindergarten children present opportunities for rich distributive curriculum 
programming. The cornerstones of basic science — observing, question- 
ing, experimenting, confirming ~ are qualities that are valuable and worth 
reinforcing in o*hei curriculum areas. Childhood desires to distinguish 
c jj tts or collections by selected attributes (color, shape, size, weight, 
temperature, etc.) , or to test the consistency of one's actions on an object, 
are often played out in more than just science-labeled activities. Riding toys, 
block building, art, water tables, cooking and almost any curriculum area 
provide opportunities for science to be learned and practiced. Identifying 
science opportunities in these areas and planning to utilize this incidental 
learning are strongly encouraged. 

Science can be integrated in many ways into other curriculum areas. 
Process skills of observing, classifying, measuri; lg, using space or time rela- 
tionships, numbering, communicating, predicting and inferring all can be 
viewed in a multidisciplinary format. Likewise, topical studies such as nature 
around the seasons, winter weather, birds of spring and fall, sound and 
color can bridge many curriculum areas. 

Science in the kindergarten classroom should not be treated in isola- 
tion. It should be viewed as an opportunity for children to observe and 
interact with their world, which includes biological, physical, earth and 
chemical branches of knowledge. Science should be a springboard that 
leads to integrated learning programs involving art, mathematics, language 



Riding toys, block building, art, 
water tables, cooking and most 
curriculum areas provide oppor- 
tunities for science learning and 
practice. 
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arts, social studies, music and physical education, among other learning 
*reas. The potential to use and practice science is distributed across 'he 
activities of the entire day. Inquiry and critical tlvnking cannot be confined 
to certain cience topics or units. "Show and Tell" time is full of opportuni- 
ties to buil 1 new vocabulary, clarify meanings and work on oncept for- 
mation Throughout the day there are opportunities for children to solve 
problems, observe, explore, organize, experiment and to ask and answer 
their own questions. Children who face real problems and work on solving 
them cannot help but use scientific thinking skills. 



Effects on other learning 



The benefits of teaching odence extend beyond those outlined in this 
Science skills enhance reading, chapter. There is considerable research literature showing that science skills 
mathematics and critical think- enhance reading, mathematics and critical thinking skills. This is particularly 
ing skills. true if the science skills are lean >ed in a program that emphasizes processes 

and provides children with firsthand experiences with objects and events 
(Mechling, 1983). 

Inquirv-based curriculums appear to be superior for developing pro- 
cesses of scientific investigation. Furthermore, children involved in active- 
inquiry science programs show greater gains in reading, mathematics and 
social studies as they progress through elementary school than those 
involved in science programs which lack active involvement. 

With the use of activity-based science programs, teachers can expect 
substantially improved involvement in science process and creativity; 
modestly increased understanding of perception, logic, Ian juage develop- 
ment, science content and mathematics; modestly improved attitudes 
toward science; and pronounced benefits for disadvantaged children 
(Bredderman, 1982). 

The evidence is clear. Activity-based science programs foster success in 
other curriculum areas. Quality science instruction in kindergarten will start 
children on a lifelong journey of critical analysis and learning that will help 
them to become sensitive, informed and scientifically literate adults. 

Teacher-directed science instruction has given way to process-oriented, 
hands-on approaches. Science or sciencing (Cain and Evans, 1979) is 
beginning to be seen as a means rather than an end product. To be suc- 
cessful with this approach, the learner must develop process skills. The 
following basic process skills and curriculum activities are appropriate for 
kindergarten. 



Process Skill 1: Observing 

Using the senses to learn about Instructional activities: Observational skills can be developed by involving 
objects and events children in activities that center around the perception of color, shape, tex- 

ture, odor, taste, temperature, size and sourd. For any kind of study or 
work, a child should learn to make visual observations. The child may be 
asked to describe what he or she sees in a variety of places and situations. 
This skill will help the child to make precise descriptive statements, not only 
at this level, but also in the future. Teachers can ask their students to look 
at a flower, vegetable or leaf and tell what they see, feel and smell. 
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Process Skill 2: Classifying 

Grouping objects according to Instructional activities: Given a collection of objects such as leaves, seeds, 
similarities or differences nuts, buttons or attribute blocks, children can group the objects according 

to observed similarities or differences. Classifying is a basic skill in science 
and in other areas of study. Sorting, arranging and classifying require suf- 
ficient study of a material (s) so that the similarities and differences may be 
noted in specimens. On the basis of these similarities and differences, 
specimens of the material can be classified into a limited number of groups. 



Process Skill 3: Measuring 



Making quantitative observations 
by comparing one physical aspect 
of an object or event with a stan- 
dard unit 



Instructional activities: Given sets of objects with different lengths, 
masses, volumes or areas, students can compare objects within a set with 
each other or a standard unit to determine relative lengths, masses, 
volumes and areas. The child makes comparative observations such as 
' longer than" or u shorter than". The child learns that he or she can refine 
the process of measurement by using a single standard for matching, as 
in matching two objects with a third and not directly with each other. This 
exercise help* the child to develop the concept of • standard. 



Process Skill 4: Using Spatial and Temporal Relationships 



Making qualitative observations 
about the relationship of objects 
or events to each other in terms of 
location and time 



Instructional activities: Skills in using spatial relationships can be 
developed by providing children with experiences in observing movement, 
determining direction, measuring distances, timing activities and defining 
time intervals. 



Process Skill 5: Using Numbers 

Numbers are used to mak ? quan- Instructional activities: Given a collection of objects, children can arrange 
titative statements about objects the objects into groups, develop systems for ordering the objects into pat- 
and events tems, describe numerical relationships among the objects and count the 

objects. The word set can be introduced as being synonymous with col- 
lection or group Children will learn to use these terms in a simple and 
natural way as a substitute for other expressions, such £S bunch or team. 
The terms set and member of a set will give children an easy and precise 
way to communicate and also will help them to develop the ideas of 
numbers and counting. In counting, for example, we count members of 
a set (or collection or group) of objects. 



Process Skill 6: Communicating 

Using the spoken word, drawings Instructional activities: Given an object, children can describe the object 
and the written word to transmit by telling about its properties, drawing a picture or listing simple words that 
ideas and information to others describe their observations of the object. It is important that children 

develop the ability to observe and describe changes which may occur in 
an object's appearance. It is of equal importance that children be able to 
describe each stage of change which is observed. This skill is a prerequisite 
for the collection of data in any area of study. Kindergarten children may 
draw pictures to report on their observations (data collected). 
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Process Skill 7: Predicting 

Making forecast* of future events Instructional activities: Given a simple experiment or event, children can 
or conditions based upon obser- explain what might happen when one of the variables involved is changed 
vations or Inferences or a new variable is introduced. For example, they might be asked to predict 

what will happen if two balloons, one filled with air and one with helium, 
are released in the classroom. Another example would be to have children 
predict the outcome if the balloons were to be kept in the classroom over- 
night and the experiment repeated the next day. 



Process Skill 8: Inferring 

Providing an explanation for an Instructional activities: Given the balloon activity just described, a child 
observation or a set of observa- can infer what caused the helium-filled balloon to rise to the ceiling the 
tlons firot day and fall to the floor the second day. 



Th*. science curriculum for kindergarten can integrate these eight process 
skills into a meaningful and challenging format. As the curriculum is de- 
signed, implemented and evaluated, careful attention should be given to 
the ■ vay in which the curriculum relates to the children's levels of intellec- 
tual development. 

The pun>ose of teaching and learning science in the kindergarten is not 
to f iarn ~>w to perform as a scientist or worker in another area. Rather, 
the purpose is to assist children in building skills and concepts which will 
enable them to cope more effectively with objects, forces and events which 
comprise their environment. 

Manipulation of materials is crucial. In order to think, kindergarten children 
need to have objects they can handle and work with. This does not mean 
test tubes, beakers and other scientific equipment one finds in a high school 
or college laboratory. But it does mean using such items as seeds, plants, 
balance boards, paper bags, construction paper, balloons, glue, drinking 
glasses, solid objects (cubes, squares, spheres) and nuts. 



Assessing classroom potential 

If the approach encouraged throughout this chapter is different from that 
currently being practiced, the teacher may need to examine classroom 
areas and materials to determine if adequate opportunities are available 
to stimulate new science thinking in children, while extending and con- 
solidating prior learning. The following instruments are examples of a 
design to help identify the science potential of the teacher's curriculum 
areas. 

Design / assists the teacher in determining the science potential in the 
existing block area. Each piece of equipment (by type! is analyzed for its 
science potential. This assessment apptoach ce i p helpful in determin- 
ing if available resources are adequate to meet i * science objectives. 

Design // requires that the teacher indicate the concepts or objectives 
to be explored or reinforced in the activity area. If the equipment needed 
is not on the equipment available list (Design I), then new resources will 
have to be obtained. The teacher is required to predict the expected out- 
comes based on the equipment that will be availale, the interaction and 
support the teacher intends to provide and what he or she knows about 
how children play. 
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Design I 

Assessment of Existing Science Potential 
in Activity Centers 



Area Name 

BLOCKS — The activity center is designed 
to encourage the manipulate n of wooden 
blocks for vertical and horizontal construction. 

This center supports the extension of 
building to encourage role-taking and 
situationally-specific drama. 



Equipment Available 

2 sets, wooden blocks 

4 inclines 

2 unit bl ;cks with hooks 

? «nit 1 >cks with 
pulleys 

6 curved units 
1 waterway 

Spool of string 

Scaled support toys 
(farm animals, trees 
jungle animals, 
barnyard) 

Gear set 

Bridges 

Wheels 

Spools 



Science Potential 

Balance, proport : ons, 
leveraging 

Elevation, speed, 
spatial orientation 

Elevation, mechanics 

Elevation, mechanics 

Spatial relationships 

Floatation, currents, 
habitat, wind 

(Facilitator) 

Habitat, species 
identification 



Mechanics of motion 

Spatial relationships 

Motion, conveyance, 
mechanics 

Mechanics, 
conveyance, motion 



(Design II appears on next page) 
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Design II 

Planning for Science Learning in New Activity Centers 


Identified Objectives 


Equipment Needed 


Expected Outcomes 


BLOCKS provide opportunities 
for block-builders to practice 
science concepts through a 
child-initiated mode 






Exploring height 
(Concept: measurement) 


it >, Li i it 
Unit blocks, pulleys, 

hooks yardstick, columns, 

floorboar is 


Children will gain insight and 
facility in measuring vertical 
scales by "building tall". 


Exploring width, breadth 
(Concept: measurement) 


Units blocks, floorboards, 
tape measure, yardstick. 


Children will gain insight and 
practice in measuring hori- 
zontal space by "building 
wide". 


Weight and balance 


Levers and pulleys, complete 
set of unit blocks, rigi.i angle 
blocks. 


Children will explore con- 
cepts of stability and its rela- 
tionship to weight, balance 
and height. 


Machines and mechanics 


Pulley, levers, string gears, 
magnets, batteries, bell set. 


Children will explore machine 
utility by creating instruments 
to extend established play 
themes. 


Spatial relationships 


Tunnels, support toys, 
waterway, bridges. 


Children will explore dimen- 
sion and perspective by 
building over, under bridging, 
etc. 


Habitat 


Waterway, support toys, 
barn, scaled trees. 


Children will explore an^ 
identify the natural habitat of 
familiar animals and learn 
animal names. 
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Examining The py 
Social Studies / 



"Social Studies is a fundamental and essential subject area for teaching 
and learning in early childhood" (Pagano, 1978, p. 4). In kindergarten, 
where programs seek to support children's total developmental needs 
(physical, social, emotional and intellectual), the social studies can serve 
well as an integrating force. And since the social studies deal with the 
"totality of human experience, past and present," they are fundamental 
because they will make children aware of their cultural heritage and will 
enable children to understand and participate more effectively in their 
society and the world. The integration of skills and knowledge becomes 
a foundation for participating as responsible family, school and play group 
members, and for developing the concepts, skills and behaviors essential 
to becoming responsible citizens of the community, state, nation and world. 



Rationale for social studies 
in kindergarten 

"The basic goal of social studies education is to prepare young people to 
be humane, rational and participating citizens in a world that is becoming 
increasingly interdependent" (National Council for the Social Studies 
[NCSS], 1979, p. 261). The social studies as a curriculum area provide 
the primary school or community focus for the preparation of our future 
citizens. 

To accomplish this broad goal, Clegg (Ramsey and Bayless, 1980, p. 
107) suggests the following components be considered in planning the 
social studies curriculum: (1) knowledge about human beings and the social 
and physical environment in which they live; (2) abilities and skills related 
to thinking, effective human relations and interpersonal communication 
skills; (3) valuing, including attitudes, beliefs and basic values of various 
cultures of the world; and (4) social participation which develops a will- 
ingness to actively participate in the social and political processes necessary 
: n a democratic society. 

Jerome Brurer (1960) believes that given a state of readiness, a child 
can learn some hing about almost anything in an intellectually honest 
manner. So, properly simplified, certain major ideas associated with the 
social studies can be presented in *n appropriate, interesting and appeal- 
ing nu.nner for young children. 



According to Clegg, considera- 
tions for planning In social studies 
Include knowledge, abilities and 
skills, valuing and social partici- 
pation. 



Integrating social studies 

The Peabody Center for Economic and Social Studies Education (1985) 
suggests that it is the context within which the kindergarten's social studies 
goals are achieved that distinguishes them from the general goals of other 

levels. Young children learn thoroughly what they experience, what is con- Young children learn through ex- 
sistently modeled and what can frequently be practiced. The kindergarten perience, modeling and practice. 
years are important in that they provide the foundation for social learn- 
ings. An action-oriented context permits children to be involved in ex- 
periencing and generalizing social phenomena from which rules of social 
process and order are derived. A child's desire to build with blocks in an 
area where others ride their tricycles might require skillful negotiations, an 
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assertion of physical dominance, coalition building or the ability to live with 
absolute denial. The teacher's ability to carefully match aspects of these 
situations with historical, geographical or environmental lessons (historical 
and contemporary) , might help the child better understand concepts such 
as the common good, will of the majority, mechanics of power, respon- 
sibility of leadership, protection of the minority and the frustration of 
rejection. All of these are important learnings reinforced through an inter- 
active learning context. 



Social knowledge is primarily derived from the interactions of a n 
individual with the social environment; the social studies also are 
directly concerned with the human relationstv" : resulting from 
these interactions. 

William B. Stanley, ed., 1985, p. 68 



Concepts related to the social studies must have their beginnings with 
the child and should be based on the child's own self-concepts. Before 
children can accept, support and reach out to others, they must first accept, 
support and feel good about themselves. A primary goal of the social 
Development of a positive self- studies for uoung children, then, is the development of a positive self- 
concept is a primary goat of the concept. "Since a concept of self is a learned behavior, there ought to be 
social studies for young children. specific teaching behaviors that foster a more positive self-concept in 

children" (Stanley, ed., 1985, p. 79). The social studies in early schooling 
should focus on spontaneous and more guided activities related to u the 
self beforr content is extended to the broader concepts and skills of the 
social studies curriculum. An overview of a social studies curriculum plan 
appropriate for kindergarten children and related to u the self follows. 



Kindergarten: Myself 

A. The nature of the individual and environment 

The study of self in the immediate environment (birthdays, 
body parts, appearance, traits, preferences...) 

□ develop an understanding of self as a physical, social and 
psychological being (capabilities, unique characteristics, 
basic emotions) 

□ develop understanding and appreciation of various en- 
vironments (family, home, school, community) 

□ develop an understanding that individual needs can be 
met in a variety of ways (basic needs, resources available, 
personal preference) 

B. The individual as a member of the group 

The study of relationships (family, classmates, school staff...) 

□ develop an understanding of groups and the roles people 
play in them (jobs, interests, responsibilities) 

□ learn to function in groups as leader and follower (demo- 
cratic process, group dynamics, bel avior) 

□ develop a sense of responsible group participation (respect 
for self and others, commitment to group welfare, rules) 
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C. Group adaptation to the environment 

The study of adaptation as seen in natural and constructed 
areas around the school (structures, topography, equipment, 
paved and unpaved areas...) 

□ develop an understanding of the physical, social and 
psychological nature of adaptation (living and nonliving 
things, reflexes, unplanned events) 

□ develop an appreciation of the various ways in which peo- 
ple *'! ipt (seasonal changes, mobility, interdependence) 

□ develop an understanding that people must live within the 
balance of nature (natural cycles, preservation, beauty) 

D. Alteration of the environment by the group 

The study of land use in the neighborhood (growing things, 
building, moving...) 

□ develop an appreciation of human capacity to alter the 
environment physicaDy, socially and psychologically 
(cultural heritage, social responses, creative expression) 

□ develop an understanding of ways in which the environ* 
ment has been altered (advantages and disadvantages, 
constructed and natural) 

□ recognize the obligation to preserve the balance of nature 
while meeting the future needs of society ^predict out- 
comes, examine alternatives) 



Social-emotional development is also considered in Chapter 4 of Part 
I of this program guide. 

As children grow in self-esteem and become aware of and interested in 
significant people in their lives, they want to learn more about the world 
around them. Classroom visitors, field trips and other real experiences 
motivate children to become inquirers. "Children can also develop social 
perspective by modeling the behaviors transmitted to them by others' 1 
(Stanley, ed., 1985, p. 69). 



Integral components of social studies 

Remembering that young children need to actively participate in their learn- Young children need to actively 
ing for true understanding to take place, teachers must seek approaches participate in their learning. 
that will provide children with opportunities to investigate their social world. 
The areas normally included in the social studies are history, geography, 
citizenship, economics, sociology and anthropology. Teachers of young 
children must seek opportunities to integrate these considerations into the 
"fabric" of the experience-based kindergarten. Rigid assignments of time 
for the study of social studies at the kindergarten level seldom are helpful 
to children's understanding of these issues. Seizing opportunities to have 
children experience changes in living arrangements or negotiate differ- 
ences, while the teacher adds support, can maximize the potential for ihe 
teaching of social studies. Teachers are encouraged to consider the whole 
classroom and its contents as vehicles through which appropriate social 
learnings can be taught. 
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Young children enjoy hearing 
stories and touching things from 
other times. 



Placing events in time 

Young children develop time concepts very slowly. History from the 
perspective of learning about events of long ago is much oo abstract and 
"~rries little or no meaning for young children. Although they cannot really 
conceptualize "long ago." they do enjoy hearing stories and touching things 
from other times. Senior citizens might be invited to come into a classroom 
to tell stories or share insights into what their childhood times were like. 
Grandparents' Day can serve a real social studies purpose. 

History also deals with the concept of change and the forces that cause 
it. Changes are evident in the child's environment and life. Seasons change, 
clothing changes, home and community sometimes change We can focu r > 
attention on the results of these changes. Understanding one's own per- 
sonal history is a good introductory approach to historical concepts. 
"There's a new baby in my family and I help my mother bathe him (her)." 
'1 was a baby once, too." "My mommy showed me pictures of me when 
I was a baby." 



The physical world and 
human relationships 



Having a litter collection or going 
on a nature walk can he a part of 
geography. 



Geography is concerned not only with the characteristics of the Earth's 
environment, but also with the relationship of thnt environment to the 
people who live in it. So not only physical features, but the dependence 
we have on the land — our food, farms, trees, etc. — and the conserva- 
tion and care of our environment can be adapted to learnings for young 
children. 

The kindergarten teacher might start with the school yard or neighbor- 
hood and help the children to recognize some of the physical features — 
hills, trees, brooks, roads and the like — and then help them to re-create 
these features in the sandbox or by making a simple map. Children can 
be helped to learn to care for their environment by having a litter collec- 
tion activity or going on a nature walk to observe and appreciate the sur- 
roundings. Through these activities children integrate natural science 
concepts with the social studies. 



The group and its members 9 
responsibilities 

Citizenship deals with the rights and responsibilities of individuals and with 
understanding the governing process. Prosocial behavior practices that 
foster helpful, cooperative interactions among children are basic to good 
citizenship. 

Children have had many experiences with following rules set forth by 
parents, teachers, peers and others. It is important to them not only to learn 
to follow rules, but to have a voice in determining simple governance laws 
(rules) as they function in classroom and school settings. 

A bibliography of law-related materials for kindergarten classes is in- 
cluded at the end of this chapter. 



Allocating goods, efforts and services 

The field of economics examines and describes the ways in which people 
produce, distribute, exchange and consume goods and services. The play 
store, the trading with a friend, the "No, we can't afford it" from a parent 
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whr n a new toy is requested are but a few of the economic encounters 
young children have experienced. But they may have lacked an under- 
standing of why they couldn't have the new toy or why trading an expen- 
sive toy for a penny whistle was an unwise choice. 

Some simple activities often can help the child begin to develop some 
economic concepts. Learning to work together to achieve a common goal 
is a better lesson about the division of labor than only verbally expressing 
the concept. "See how fast those blocks got picked up when we all pitched 
L to help!" An interesting activity is to collect all the lost articles in a 
classroom or school's lost and found box. Then, using a catalog or 
newspaper ads, price the items, acid the results and tell children about the 
lost articles in terms of money. Children usually don't think about a lost 
article in terms of its value. 



Living together and learning to share 

Sociology involves the study of people's interpersonal relationships and 
the need of human beings to live together in groups. Young children are 
necessarily more egocentric. But as they enter play groups, day-care 
centers, other preschool programs and kindergartens, their horizon', 
broaden and the need to be able to function in group situations becomes 
apparent. The kindergarten classroom serves as one of the ^arly 
laboratories for children to experiment with and be guided in developing 
behaviors that are necessary for successful group membership. 

One of the best types of experiences in this arsa is child's play. Maxim 
states, "Children's play can be characterized as a hierarchical, 
developmental process in which children gradually expand the quality and 
quantity of social interaction with other children" {Maxim, 1985, p. 436). 
A n overly-directed approach leaves little or no room for the child to develop 
these interactional skills. "Play and social interaction provide a natural set- 
ting for the development of social thought and moral action, behaviors that 
are central to social studies education" (Pagano, 1978, p. 27). 

The role of play is set forth in Chapter 5 of Part I of this guide. 



Similarities and differences 

Anthropology is the study of human beings, their cultures and the develop- 
ment of social institutions, religions, arts, languages, etc. As children 
become more interested in the significance of others in their lives, they begin 
to learn about the varying cultural practices observed in their environments. 
Art, music, celebrations and the like all add to enriching their lives. Children 
should not only come to value their own backgrounds, but also come to 
appreciate and value customs, beliefs and behaviors of others. Classroom 
populations bring a variety of cultural backgrounds and skills to the group 
and these are a good starting point for becoming aware of diversity. Parents 
often can contribute and serve as resources in this respect. The multiethnic 
understandings and appreciation of various trad"* Jso can be fostered 
through celebrations of holidays such as Hallowt^n and Thanksgiving; 
recognition of differing religious observances such as Hanukkah, Christmas 
and Three Kings' Day; and patriotic days such as Columbus Day, Martin 
Luther King Day and the like. Through songs, food preparation, stories 
and other kindergarten activities, children can be made more aware of 
cultural diversity and its contribution to their fives. No longer should children 
see America simply as a "melting pot." Our multicultural heritage should 
be recognized as part of the great richness America possesses. Kindergarten 
is a good time to begin! "The role of the teacher in the social education 



Developing behaviors for group 
membership is guided through 
children's play. 



Cultural diversity should be rec' 
ognked as part of the great rich- 
ness America possesses. 
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of young children involves two major concerns — content and method- 
ology. The teacher's expertise in social education should be based on a 
firm grounding in the content of the social science disciplines, as well as 
on a knowledge of how the child learns" (Pagano, 1978, p. 82). 




A review of the literature 




The following review of literature regarding readiness of kindergarten 
children for social studies is a compilation of excerpts from Social Studies 
for Early Childhood /Elementary School Children: Preparing for the 21st 
Century, a draft ol a position paper by the National Council for the Social 
Studies Task Pure on Early Childhood/Elementary Sochi Studies. The 
list is not intended to be comprehensive; it is provided to point out the 
developmental competencies of kindergarten children relative to the 
teaching and learning of social studies. 




Civic understanding. Research indicates that children 
are ready to deal with, and already have ideas about 
much of what falls in the category of civic understanding: 




• As early as kindergarten, students are engaged in 
citizenship education, both covert and overt (Edwards, 
1986). 




• Political feelings, evaluations and attachments form 
well before the child learns the relevant supporting in- 
formation (Gresnstein, 1969, p. 72). 




• A devebped sense of justice and law appear to be re- 
quisite to democratic citizenship (Kohlberg, 1976, p. 
213). Particular types of classroom environments, in- 
cluding discussions in which students must actively 
think and communicate about another's reasoning, 
appear to facilitate this type of growth (Berkowitz, 
1981; Berkowitz and Gibbs, 1983). 




Social perspective. ...Social judgments.. .involve more 
than the child "getting along" in the home or school 
environment. They involve the child's ability to make 
decisions about such issues as race and ethnicity, citizen 
concerns of law and justice, social welfare and 
economics, many of which make competing claims in a 
rapidly changing world. 




• Positive self-concepts, important in perceiving and 
judging social interactions, also form during these 
crucial early years (Stanley, 1985). Panicular class- 
room environments seem to have an impact in this 
area.... 


• 


• Interest in and analysis of racial and ethnic differences 
begin early. Between the ages of 6 and 9, children 
begin to identify their own racial group as "better than 
the out-group" (Semaj, 1980, p. 76). 
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• Acquisition of concepts about racial and ethnic groups 
is complex, but there is evidence that early, planned 
and structured activities can result in more positive at- 
titudes in children (Katz, 1976, p. 234). 



Time and space. [Historical] time and space are abstract 
concepts formulated on relationships that are equally 
abstract, and certainly provide difficulties for young 
children. (Because of these difficulties,] some reluctance 
to introduce historical and geographical content in the 
elementary curriculum [has been voiced]. Recent 
research indicates that this reluctance may be unfounded. 
[Among the findings are:] 

• Young children who are active participants in a highly 
structured and sequential series of geographic in- 
quiries can learn complex analytic processes and 
concepts of geography (Crabtree, 1974; Muessig, 



• Evidence indicates that children possess complex 
spatial information and can abstract information from 
map symbols (Hewes, 1982; Hatcher, 1983; Park and 
James, 1983 Liben, Moore and Golbeck, 1982). 

• Children can learn cardinal directions as early as 
kindergarten (Lanegran, Snowfield and Laurent, 
1970). 



Economic understanding. Armento indicates that "part 
of the role of social studies during elementary school 
years is to use children's informal learning as a basis for 
formal development of critical thinking skills and for the 
construction of useful and powerful economic 
knowledge" (1986). 

• By age 7, children have formulated fairly accurate 
conceptions of work, wants, and scarcity and evidence 
the capability of developing a method for making deci- 
sions (Armento, 1986).... 



• Pictures and other concretizing tools can greatly 
benefit children with learning disabilities and those 
who have not enjoyed a broad variety of experience. 



From Social Studies for Early Child- 
hood/Elementary School Children: 
Preparing for the 21st Century. 
Draft of ft position paper by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
Task Force on Early Childhood/Ele- 
mentary Social Studies, January 
1988. Used by permission of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies. 
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Implications for social studies teaching 

John Dewey stressed in his philosophy the importance of learning through 
direct experience that the classroom should be a microdemocratic society. 

"Montessori, Piaget, and a host of others agree that the young child 
learns through interaction with persons and things in a responsive learning 
environment" (Walsh, 1980, p. vii). This active approach serves not 
only children's cognitive needs, but also supports their psychomotor 
requirements. 

Erik Erikson sees children at this developmental time as being in a period 
of "initiative vs. guilt". Thus, too restricuve an environment is likely to pro- 
mote guilt. However, an environment where a child has room to self-initiate 
will encourage purpose and goal directedness. This time may also encom- 
pass the period of "industry vs. inferiority" in that the child is character- 
ized by a desire to manipulate objects and learn how things work. Such 
an attitude, when reinforced, can lead to a sense of order, a system of rules 
and an important understanding of the nature of one's surroundings. 

The social studies program anables children to participate effectively 
now, in the groups to which they belong, and not to look only to their future 
participation as adults. For the developmental and interactive-oriented 
kindergarten, social studies is more than a content-focused area of study. 
It also requires a teacher's integration of social learnings into the day and 
creating a setting in which social concepts can be learned through direct 
experiences and involvement. "If children are viewed as interactive, they 
can be expected to give input into the environment and to be influenced 
by the environment. The interaction is a two-way relationship" (Pagano, 
1978, p. 86). Field trips, resource people and classroom activities can give 
the child opportunities to practice and develop prosocial skills and to learn 
concepts and understandings necessary for life in his or her increasingly 
interdependent world. 

'...knowledge is seldom gained by "Teachers must realize that knowledge is seldom gained by chiHren sit- 

children sitting in class listening ting in class listening to lectures. Knowledge is constructed from within and 
to lectures' is facilitated by a teacher who combines verbal labels with experiential 

activities" (Stanley, ed., 1985, p. 103). 
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